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FOREWORD 


Theology has the essential task of searching for the relevance of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the situation in which we live. There is an 
eternal Gospel, the great offer to mankind which God has made in 
Jesus Christ; but there is no such thing as a theology which is valid for 
all times and for all places of the earth. On the contrary, every witness 
of the Word of God speaks his special language, uses his own 
terminology and touches his own problems, according to the time and 
place, and, not least important, to the very people whom he addresses. 
Theology is therefore not a set of doctrines, but it is rather a permanent 
task which asks the alarming question: Is your proclamation relevant 
to the situation in which you are to deliver God’s message? 

In September, 1972, a consultation of theologians from Southern 
Africa was held at Lutheran Theological College (LTC), Mapumulo, 
Natal, under the auspices of the Missiological Institute at LTC. It was 
attended by delegates from various denominations of the church on 
this sub-continent, including delegates from the African Independent 
Churches, from a number of universities, from theological colleges and 
seminaries, and from other institutes in Southern Africa. They 
assembled for ten days in search of a “Relevant Theology for Africa”. 
For the past seven years the Missiological Institute at LTC has served 
the church in Southern Africa as a platform on which the dialogue 
between the different denominations of this multi-racial subcontinent 
could be carried on in a relaxed and peaceful atmosphere. In the course 
of the years this experience has proved to be of even greater value than 
the results and findings which were recorded in black and white. 

From its establishment in 1965, the Missiological Institute at LTC 
had a threefold aim, namely: 1. to see the current issues of our times in 
their living theological perspective, i.e. within the framework of God’s 
plan and intentions with this world, that is within the framework of 
Mission; 2. to bring the international discussion of issues concerning 
the missionary outreach of the church into our situation, i.e. to the 
grass-roots of Southern Africa; 3. to provide for an exchange of views 
and for a constructive dialogue between churches and institutions in 
Southern Africa, irrespective of their denomination or policy, racial or 
ethnic grouping. In this way, the consultations of the Missiological 
Institute at LTC developed into a venture on our sub-continent which 
has an unchallenged position today in the life of the church in 
Southern Africa. 

The papers read at this consultation on “Relevant Theology for 
Africa” are presented in this volume; in doing so, the Missiological 
Institute expresses its gratitude to the authors who prepared these 
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challenging lectures for our consultation. The views reflected in the 
different contributions vary considerably, since it has been our 
intention to present the great diversity of the attempts to be relevant to 
our situation. The authors express their personal views, the 
Missiological Institute is not responsible for any opinions that appear 
in this volume. It is, however, exactly this variety of approaches which 
made this consultation such a valuable one 

It is hoped that this report will not only be regarded as an academic 
exercise, but that it may stimulate the thoughts of the readers in our 
sub-continent in the ongoing search for a relevant theology for Africa. 
It will serve not only universities, theological colleges and seminaries 
but also provide material for thought and discussion for various 
church groups. Theology proves its relevance by its missionary 
application, i.e. by speaking the language which is understood and 
touching the issues which are felt by the people in our particular 
situation. We do not pretend to provide a blue-print which could be 
copied; we hope, however, to ask the right questions which may 
challenge those who are charged with the communication of the 
Gospel today. 

The consultation would not have been possible but for the generous 
grant by the Theological Education Fund (T.E.F.) and contributions 
by the Ev. - Luth. Landeskirche Hannovers/Hermannsburg Mission 
and by some of the participants. 0 We are also grateful for the grant-in- 
aid by the Evangelische Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur Weltmission 
(E.A.G.W.) in Germany, making the publication of this report 
possible. 

I acknowledge with gratitude the preparatory work for this 
consultation by the committee of the Missiological Institute at LTC, 
Rev. Dr. A.-I. Berglund, Rev. D.D.L. Makhathini, Rev. A.E. Nsibande 
and Rev. Dr. Th. Sundermeier, the latter being the Associate Director 
of the Missiological Institute. I thank the Faculty of LTC and all the 
friends at Umpumulo for their hospitality, and especially Miss Petra 
Slungaard and her helpers who catered for the meals duing the days of 
the consultation. 

A special word of thanks to Mr E. Johansson of the Lutheran 
Publishing House who invested much time and care in the production 
of this book. 

Dr. Theol. Hans-Jurgen Becken, Director, 
Missiological Institute at L.T.C. 
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TOWARDS A RELEVANT THEOLOGY 
FOR AFRICA 

By H.-J. Becken 


Christian faith exists of necessity in speaking responsibly of God; it 
is our human response to God’s Word. This is what we call with a 
Greek term Theology (from theos = God and logos = word). 
Whenever this “Word of God” .is articulated, there men are involved in 
theology, whether they know this term or not. It is generally 
acknowledged that there is theology in the studies at a College or a 
Seminary. But this is by no means the end of it: every sermon in your 
parish church is theology in the same way as the witness of an elder or 
lay-preacher to his little flock in an outstation; when a loving mother 
relates Biblical stories to her children, she is involved in theology in the 
same way as the mine worker who discusses the very issues of life with 
his fellow worker; the independent African bishop who lays his hand in 
intercession on a sick person for healing acts theology in the same way 
as the congregation performing its rituals and symbolism in the course 
of divine worship. All this is theology, it is speaking of God 
responsively in a given situation. 

While all these expressions of theology differ very much from each 
other they have one thing in common: they are all orientated towards 
one basic document reflecting the self-revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, namely the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament. 
These holy books of the Christian community reflect the divine 
revelation in the terms of Hebrew and Greek thought structures, of 
which the former is very close to the African understanding and the 
latter more related to the Western way of thinking. This book is the 
ultimate foundation of all theology since it is the oldest document of 
faith, and therefore it is nearest to the roots. For all generations, this 
ancient response of the people of God to His self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ will remain the well from which we draw. This response is not a 
of doctrines. It is rather born out of a missionary need: 
God’s people have to proclaim the Lordship of Christ to the world, 
they have to testify to God’s salvation before the nations in a relevant 
and united way. From this point of view the Bible is indispensible, not 
as a reference book for suitable proof texts, but as a unique and 
original way in which the early church made the divine revelation 
incarnate into an understandable message and witness to other people. 
All Christian theology worth its name is nothing more than a reflection 
and a formulation of the same “Word of God” making it incarnate in 
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the living people of God of our time and in our land. This ever new 
task is not an academic exercise, it is rather inherent in the very 
essence of the revelation of God which urges its believers to 
communicate itself to other people who are to be regarded as 
“prospective Christians.” 

This dynamic concept of the decisive importance of the Bible for a 
relevant theology draws our attention to another uniting factor in all 
theology, namely to the world-wide church. Nobody is a Christian on 
his own; somebody else has passed on the good news to him: a 
believing community has baptized him, acting in the name of God the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit to make him what he is now. In spite of 
having a human social organization, the church is not a body 
representing the common interests of its members, like playing soccer 
or fighting for increased wages, it is rather the community of those 
who have found the meaning of their life in Jesus Christ. They have 
recognized the purpose of their life involvement in God’s Mission to 
this world so that God’s will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
This fact binds us together in an international fellowship, whether we 
personally like its members or not. We listen to the response given by 
the church through the centuries to the divine revelation in Jesus 
Christ; the creeds and confessions of the church universal 
are therefore relevant to every Christian congregation even today. 
True responsibility to the church universal does not mean to repeat like 
a parrot old formulations; rather it means that we are obliged to the 
spirit in which previous generations testified their faith to the world and 
in which it is done in other parts of the earth today. This testimony has 
always been given in the form of a concrete confession of one’s faith. 
This response to God’s revelation can be given in many different ways, 
but it always has a meaning for the church universal. For example it 
may be that the church in Latin America will discover facets of the 
Gospel which so far have been neglected in India, Africa and Sweden; 
this discovery can mean an enrichment for the other regional 
manifestations of the world-wide church. But there can be no special 
theology for Germans or for Africans which has no meaning for their 
fellow Christians in other parts of the world. Neither in Germany nor 
in Africa do we live in a nature reserve which produces curios for 
theological tourists, but we inhabit the same earth which is rapidly 
growing together into one unit. The experiences made by one section of 
mankind are definitely of importance for all other sections as well. 
Relevant Theology must therefore be a theology and in presenting 
Christ in a meaningful way to the people in our situation it must prove 
its relevance. If we find new aspects and new expressions in our 
missionary outreach in Africa, it will be our task to share them with 
the other Christians round the world. They are actually waiting for the 
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voice of the theologians of our continent to contribute a fresh witness 
n the Oikumene. This obligation to the world-wide church makes us 
free to enter the dialogue with all other churches as mature and equal 
partners; in the give and take, we strengthen each other for our 
common task in this world. 

From this ecumenical perspective we recognize our legitimate 
purpose of expressing theology in our particular way. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is not a new religion, it is the call into a new allegiance to 
:he Son of God in all kind of life settings. By translating this message 
nto all languages and thought structures, a variety of terminologies 
and concepts will become necessary. Peter had to use a different 
vocabulary, he had to stress other points of emphasis, when preaching 
to the Jews than Paul when addressing the Hellenes in Athens. The 
students’ pastor on a university campus will use a different approach 
from that of a Sunday School teacher in church. The pastor in India 
will coin the message a different way than the preacher in Soweto 
taking the different religious and sociological background of his 
listeners into consideration. Every messenger of Christ will get across 
the good news in a way which can be understood and appreciated by 
his specific audience; otherwise the Gospel will become irrelevant and 
it is the task of every Christian to make it relevant to the situation in 
which he lives. It is evident that this task can best be done by a person 
who has experienced this, relevance in his own life, so that he can tell 
others what it means to be set free by Christ for a new life in this 
particular situation. For a relevant theology for Africa this implies that 
the people who can really spell out its meaning and its implications 
could only be the African theologians who present the results of their 
research and thoughts. The role of the White theologians in this 
consultation must rather be seen as that of partners in the ecumenical 
dialogue, which is the proprium of this consultation. Let us have this 
dialogue in all openness and fairness, as befits the character of the 
Missiological Institute. 

I shall now try to sketch the juncture at which we historically stand 
today. The Gospel was brought to this continent by missionaries from 
the West. They were human beings like you and I, trying their best to 
understand and to record the African heritage and to use these insights 
in communicating the Christian message. On the other hand they 
could, of course, not have the full comprehension of the thoughts and 
ideals of the inhabitants of Africa, and misjudgements of many issues 
were inevitable. To this must be added that in the proclamation of the 
Gospel there is no “naked truth”, no academic abstraction, but it is 
legitimate that I proclaim the Gospel as it has become incarnate in my 
personality. This means that the missionaries brought the good news 
garbed in the gowns of their piety and their denomination. The result of 
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their dedicated work, the growth of indigenous church bodies on this 
continent which is on its way to become a stronghold of Christianity in 
the world, has proved their method as the right one. The church in 
Africa has not been built by the excellence of human beings. It was 
built by the power of the Holy Spirit which worked in, with and under 
the Word of God proclaimed by the witness of frail men and women 
who acted as God’s messengers on this continent. There is no point in 
defaming the early missionaries who were instrumental in this process. 
It is the power of God that sets man free; free from his own past, free 
from the traditions of the missionaries, free to formulate his own 
responsible answer to God’s great salvation in Jesus Christ. This 
process went on during the past decades, independently on different 
levels and at different places. Now the time seems to be mature to 
assemble at this consultation, to which practically all denominations of 
the Church in Southern Africa have sent delegates, to learn from each 
other what has been achieved in this field by the different Christian 
communities, and to examine the possibilities of joining together in a 
common constructive approach. 

On our sub-continent we today observe two major trends in theolo¬ 
gy which deserve our attention. They are known by the terms “African 
Theology” and “Black Theology”. Let us firstly turn to the concept 
of so-called African Theology. The basic issue at stake in this 

theological school is the insight that Christianity is not a new religion. 
But that by the proclamation of the Gospel Jesus Christ enters as the 
Lord the life of people who are of very different religious backgrounds. 
He does not turn Africans into Europeans or Americans by engrafting 
them into His fellowship, in the same way as He did not expect the 
Hellenes to undergo Jewish circumcision when accepting them into His 
church. He rather permeates deeply the spiritual and holistic African 
world view by his influential presence. The African is taken serious in 
his essence as a human being, with his own characteristics and 
qualities, with his own ways of thought, concepts and expressions. He 
will therefore read the Bible with his own eyes, listen to the Word of 
God with his own ears, ponder over it with his own brain, respond to it 
with his own mouth and words. The result is an original theology 
which has not “adapted” or “indigenized” Western theology, but the 
echo of the Gospel from the valleys and the hills of Africa. This echo 
does not only consist of spoken words alone; it resounds by means of 
new songs and fine art, it moves in dance and in cultic worship. It 
permeates everyday life by the awareness of the presence of the Lord 
who promised to be with us always, to the close of the age. In this 
spirit, African Theology is concerned with the living omnipotent God 
who is to be approached in deep reverence. It translates the salvation 
by the cross of Jesus Christ into the wholeness of life, which also 
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involves physical healing and social reconciliation where sins are 
forgiven. It is inspired by the new Christian fellowship with the full 
expression of joy which makes one dance and cry. This African 
Theology meets the villager on his field and the labourer in the 
township, helping him to experience Christ as the Lord in his reborn 
life as an African, 

The second trend is a more recent one and calls itself Black 
Theology. While the “trade mark” is imported from the United States 
its representatives refute the allegations of importing a Black Power 
ideology from the States or of establishing a racial theology, which 
would be a contradiction in itself. It is rather a situational approach to 
theology which takes its point of departure from the sociological 
situation in which the “Non-Whites” find themselves in South Africa. 
This situation is supported by an awakening of self-consciousness and 
solidarity of the Black people (this term includes also Coloureds and 
Indians) on the foundation of the new humanity towards which Christ 
has set us free. Having its special relevance in its sociological 
orientation, this trend runs parallel with a modem American approach 
and is in this way closer to the U.S.A. than to the rest of Africa. It is 
not yet possible to give a clear outline of this very young trend which is 
still in the stage of a movement, therefore has not yet systematized its 
concepts and aims clearly. As far as we can see, however. Black 
Theology ought to be taken seriously as a special South African 
contribution to the ecumenical dialogue. 

In our consultation on “Relevant Theology for Africa” we will listen 
to the objective presentation of both theological schools and we will 
openly discuss them in the light of their importance and function in the 
Mission of God - in Africa as well as on the “Six Continents”. Being 
liberated by Christ to love our neighbour as we love ourselves, we 
shall not discriminate against anyone because he may hold a different 
opinion. We would rather see how far these different approaches can 
lead to agreement or disagreement. However, the main objective and 
work of the consultation will be to make constructive contributions 
and suggestions towards a common articulation of a relevant theology 
for Africa, learning from each other and working together in the one 
spirit of Christ, and giving a united witness to the world. In other 
words, we dare to move a step forward into a future theology, which in 
its foundations does not differ from that of the church universal, but in 
its special shape is relevant for Africa. 

(Abstract from the inaugural address). 



BLACK THEOLOGY. (I) 
By D.D.L . Makhathini. 


1. In his book, Christian Morals Today, John A.T. Robinson writes: 
“We assume too readily that God is in the rocks but not in the rapids. 
We identify him instinctively with what is permanent and see ourselves 
commissioned to stand for the changeless in a welter of chaos not of 
his making. But that is a Greek assumption, not a Biblical. We are not 
here as Christians with changeless principles to apply to an alien 
process. God is in the history addressing us and claiming us through 
it. And what he says today will not always be the same as he said to 
our fathers. Yet if we are his sheep we shall recognise his voice. For 
Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday and today and forever. And yet the 
Jesus we serve is the Christ come and coming in the flesh. He wills to 
become incarnate in the contemporary of every generation; and this 
means that the Christ of today is not simply the Christ of yesterday. 
We must embrace the relativities and not fear them. For the assurance 
we are given is not of a fixity impervious to change, but of a 
faithfulness promising purchase over it”. 

2. I dare not attempt to lay before you any simple blue print of a set 
of ethical norms for the Christian. I can only give some clues about 
the style of witness characteristic of the Christian life in the world both 
for the church as such and for the individual member of the church (for 
me Black Theology is witness of some individuals in the Black church, 
to their Black people in the church and outside the church, concerning 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ). Some of the clues I may mention are: 

(a) Realism: A Christian is one who takes history seriously. He 
regards the actual from day-to-day existence of the world 
realistically, as a way of acknowledging and honouring God’s own 
presence and action in the real world in which men live and fight and 
love and work and move and die. The Christian is aware, more 
sensitively and sensibly than other men that this world is a fallen 
world, not an evil world but a world which has become a place where 
death and evil are militant and aggressive and at work in all things. 
Thus of all men the Christian is the most (or should be the most) blunt 
and relentless realist. He therefore ought to be free to face the world as 
it is without fear, without flinching, without shock, without surprise, 
without embarrasment, without sentimentality, without guile or 
disguise. In this hour of assessing and examining Black Theology we 
are called upon to keep in mind this Christian realism. 

(b) Inconsistency: A Christian in his fidelity to the Gospel in his 
witnes_s to the world, will appear inconsistent to others in public views 
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\ positions. A Christian cannot be put into a neat pigeon-hole. His 
t ance and conduct are never easily predictable. He shall not be a 
political ideologist; he shall remain a Christian. He knows no 
institution, no ideology, no nation, no form of government, no society, 
that can heal the brokenness or prevail against the power of evil and 
death except the church of Christ. Though the Christian takes his 
stand and speaks out specifically, he does so not as the servant of some 
race or class or political system or ideology but as expression of his 
freedom from just such idols. Black Theology then cannot be a racist 
theology nor can it be a Black man’s ideology. It can and is only a 
black man’s freedom in expressing his faith in Jesus Christ who is the 
Good-News. 

(c) Radicalism: The Christian life is inherently and consistently 
radical. (The word radical is not here used in any of its conventional 
economic or political connotations). Radical is used to mean that the 
Christian is perpetually in the position of complaining about the status 
quo, whatever it happens to be. His experience and insights into 
reconciliation in Christ are such that no estate in secular society can 
possibly correspond to, or much approximate, the true society of 
which he is a citizen in Christ. 

Black Theology affirms this and ventures out to remove anything 
that stands in the way between a black man and his Black God who in 
the Black Messiah reconciled the world to Himself. 

3. The last sentence should not make you feel angry, disgusted or 
confused. It should immediately sharpen your minds teeth in 
preparation for chewing what will be said below. 

First let us discuss the term Black Theology. The term is 
admittedly of American origin. The Negroes, having discovered their 
dilemma in being treated as non-beings or as America’s second class 
citizens, began to reject the type of Christianity that lacked practical 
application of true brotherhood at all levels of social, religious and 
political life. They began looking at whites as exercising unwarranted 
paternalism, as very hypocritical, and as sometimes dishonest with the 
meaning of Scripture. In short the Negro discovered that the way in 
which Whites acted and spoke was usually superficial and not for the 
betterment of the Negro lot but of their own lot. In spite of the so- 
called American Freedom, there was in fact and practice oppression of 
the Negro. Churches were segregated into Black churches and White 
churches in a land of one official language. Further more, the Negro 
found out that the most dangerous people who helped to keep them 
down were the so called liberal Whites. They always sounded the first 
protests on behalf of the Negro, and gave them the fattest cheques and 
promises. These very people were assigned important State posts for 



being well informed in Negro Affairs and for having 
endowments to carry out Negro relief projects. 

Negro scholars and Negro patriots began in word and deecPtcT 
affirm their human dignity and to reject all what they called “White 
lies”, such as Abraham Lincoln waged war to free slaves. 

In the religious sphere the Negro was a Biblicist. He lived very close 
to the literal meaning of the Bible. The hopes which he cherished are 
best echoed in his “Spiritual Songs”. When the Negro came to himself, 
he began to examine Scriptures critically. He read the Bible through 
the eyes, not of white people and their principles of life, but through his 
own Negro eyes, the eyes of a man suffering in the midst of plenty, 
suffering in the land of the free. The Negro today rejects white 
domination be it in the social, political or religious sphere. He has 
found out that he should not be ashamed of who he is, and that he was 
created Black for God’s good purpose and not to be an object of 
exploitation. 


When reading from Luke 4:16-21, he found that the emphasis on 
spiritual freedom is only part of the truth. The Mission of Christ is the 
Liberation of the the whole man. Thus Black Theology in America is 
basically a theology of Liberation. 


4. In South Africa, long before the name Black theology was coined 
in America, there was, in the Black Churches, strong feelings against 
white domination. One reason for the early separatist churches rise 
was white domination. The heralds of the good news, understandably, 
were foreigners who must be esteemed for their efforts in learning 
African languages and putting them into written form and teaching 
Africans to read. It must, however, be said that it became plightful 
when the Gospel became intertwined with their own interests, either 
political or economic. Western culture became the Christian culture 
and the only visible means of separating the “sheep” from the “goats”. 
If any white missionary attempted to become “a gentile” among 
“gentiles” he was labelled a compromiser or a dissenter from the 
Christian faith, and had either to go home or break away. The result of 
all this confusion has been that, generally speaking, South African 
Black Christians have lived in two religious worlds: one which 
conformed publicly to Christian principles and the other which 
secretely adhered to African religious practices or ceremonies or to a 
mixture of the two. 


Seeing difficulties caused by syncretism, later, more liberal mis¬ 
sionaries began a campaign of “indigneization of the Church”. Some 
pre-Christian practices became tolerated, and others were 
Christianised. The older members of the church protested against the 
change and another chance of divide and rule was offered by the 
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kindly suggestion of “indigenization of the Black church”. Now, this 
long struggle between what used to be and what ought to be has to be 
brought to a stop by the Blacks who now must lead the way to an 
understanding of Christianity which fits the best suited tag on our 
already existing situation. We have not copied America in this move 
to be able to let Christianity solve problems and set programmes in our 
culture and customs without annihilating them. The Gospel as in 
Athens must aim at reaching people and at being accepted by the 
black people on the platform of their own lifesetting. Paid never was 
an ‘unchristian religion bull-dozer’. He worked from the known to the 
unknown and never from the unknown against the known. Black 
Theology aims at ad-fontes. It is here to reject assumptions made 
about us in relation to our faith and life . It aims at letting the Gospel 
be purifier of customs instead of being a creator of customs; of 
influencing and enriching culture instead of changing culture. It is 
primarily for civilisation to change culture. Black Theology makes an 
assault on all Western modes of worship and cries like Moses: “Let my 
people go”. Black Theology aims at the de-denominationalization of 
the Black people by instilling into them the understanding that they are 
first Black before they are Christian, and not vice versa. Black 
Theology calls upon the Blacks to rally together in obedience to the 
prayer of our Lord and Saviour and Liberator Jesus Christ: “That they 
all may be one” John 17:21. 

5. He who emphasises the historical reasons for our denominational 
differences is, if he be Black, sleeping through a revolution, or 
hibernating when Spring has set. If he is white, then no black man 
should doubt his motive, which is to keep you black man an underling 
in his Palace of Benevolent Despotism at whose gates is the sign 
“Christian church” but on its inner doors WHITES or NON¬ 
WHITES. This pseudo-Christianity black Theology rejects and 
argues that if we can understand each other’s speech in the kitchen or 
factory or garden or cane field or fowl run, we surely can worship 
together and be understood by God the author and Creator of human 
and angelic tongues (when I say “we” I mean blacks and whites). 

6. Black Theology seeks to make Christianity relevant. The Bible 
ought to be made alive to the twentieth century Black people. It ought 
to answer their questions and cast light on any “signs of the times , 
here and now, so that their hope for the future may be sustained. 
Black Theology ought to demonstrate that the kingdom of God is in 
our midst, now. In other words Black Theology must have the word of 
prophecy heard and understood by the twentieth century Black men. 
Any words of ‘a pie in the sky’ Black Theology questions. 

7. This takes me to Black Theology and Bible interpretation. Black 
Theology calls on Black Theologians and Black Bible students to read 
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the Scriptures with the eyes of a black man ; to listen with Black ears 
and think with a black (not a dark) mind. Generally speaking the Bible 
has been interpreted by preachers in conformity with European or 
Western thought-forms, and there has been too much reliance on 
commentaries which were intended for ‘other’ people in their own life 
setting and at a specific time. If each generation must find meaning in 
God’s word and if there is to be relevance in preaching, Black 
Theology must cry out: Black man, this text meant so and so to “A” 
generation, it meant this to “B” generation; what is its meaning to you 
Black man of the “C” generation? Black Theology is a challenge to 
Young Black men and women, to delve deep into Scriptures, study the 
Biblical Languages, glean from everywhere, methods of exegesis and 
interpretation of Scripture and use these for making Black People 
understand and appreciate better the message of the Bible. 

8. Black Theology aims at having Biblical concepts explained and 
reinterpreted for Black man’s consumption and contribution to the 
world of Theology: Concepts like Sin, Salvation, Fellowship, etc. may 
need redefinition. Sacraments ought to be made more understandable 
and more acceptable to Black People. Take for example Holy 
Communion. Should it always be bread (wafers) and wine or would 
meat and utshwala (beer) be better substitutes? Do Black people have 
ceremonies which could well compare with either Baptism of Infants or 
confirmation? What is the Theology of Blood? etc. 

9. Black Theology and other Theologies: Like any theology, Black 
Theology does not claim permanance beyond its validity. Theology is 
relevant and sooner or later finds itself on its way out. A Black 
Theologian ought to be literally a Black man who knows the “itness” 
of being black; and can express his mind, his heart and his feelings as 
he knows how they are affected by the Scriptures. 

10. When America’s Black Theology shouts: “Liberation”, South 
African Blacks respond by shouting “Hear hear”. We the Blacks, 
embrace the Theology of Liberation which is a facet of Black 
Theology. The Black American can understand why he has to suffer 
in America. He is a foreigner, hauled into the country to serve the 
interests of the Slave Master. He was brought in as a convenience 
although he is now a problem. Blacks in South Africa fail to 
understand how, in their land, the good Lord suffered that they should 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water over such a long period. 
Is the God of Whites realy our God? If he be the God of Whites and 
Blacks together, what are his purposes with the Black man? 

Black Theology turns to the Bible and discovers that the God of the 
Bible is the God of Liberation, who in Jesus Christ vividly dramatised 
his Power of the Liberation of mankind. “I came that <they may have 
life and have it abundantly”. The God of the Bible identifies himself 
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with suffering ones; and pronounces judgement on the well to do. He 
stoops down to raise the down-trodden and the so called ‘society 
misfits’. 

11. Black Theology is Black man’s Theology of Hope . History 
repeats itself, and Black Theology seeks to justify this assumption on 
the basis of Scriptures. Black Theology sees a bright ray of hope in 
that when history’s play is ended and its tragedy done, it is God and 
his righteousness that will triumph. Down there, some time, God will 
redeem his Black people and establish with them his new covenant of 
peace. Black Theology understands Old Testament history as the 
history of Black People. In South Africa, Israel’s history is relevant. 

In Jeremiah 34:31-34 hope for the Black man takes its stand and 
begins to flower, “Behold the days are coming when I will make a new 
covenant with ..Brother Black man, out yonder, down there, under 
God - there is hope! Do I hear you mutter to yourself: Now this is 
moving and emotional, but is a 587 BC prophecy relevant? I am a 
Christian who lives in the nineteen-seventies. I am not a Jew and do 
not live in Israel. I am South African. How can Israel’s faith be my 
faith? I have been taught that all the hope of Israel has been fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ. Is Jeremiah’s word not a word to BC men? How can AD 
man’s ears rightly hear it? Let Black Theology answer you clearly and 
straight: According to Black Theology BC is not an epoch that ended 
with the Birth of Christ; it is a condition of living. Whoever is not free 
to rejoice in the Lordship of Christ is “BC”. Black people have seen 
that inspite of the birth of Christ our country, inspite of its numerous 
churches, is still largely a BC country. If Jeremiah sounded hope BC 
he still addresses us in the seventies wherever there is an attitude or an 
action that will have none of us realize and enjoy the rule of Christ. 
Black man, there is hope in spite of the hopelessness of the situation 
into which you have been cast. In spite of the old Adam in you and in 
those around you, behold the ray of hope cast by Jeremiah of BC! 

Black Theology calls Black people to a solidarity in their hope and 
trust in God who has warned: “Cease ye from man whose breath is in 
his nostrils.” Much has been left unsaid concerning Black Theology, 
what it is and why it is an urgency among the Blacks. The struggle to 
systematise it has yet to come. Time calls for it and the Blacks need it 
if Christianity is to be truly theirs. 



BLACK THEOLOGY (II) 
By D.D.L. Makhathini. 


God’s activity in the world today is a call for us to become the kind 
of Christian whose witness and discipline are relevant to what He is 
doing in our century. To respond to this call requires discipline. We as 
free Churchmen have lost this sense of discipline. But the discipline we 
must recover in order to participate in God’s reconstruction of the 
world is different from the discipline our grandfathers had. Our need 
today ought to be a mixture of the saint and the revolutionary. What 
God is calling for is the blending of the humility and piety of a saint 
with the religious and political realism and engagement of the 
revolutionary. Is it not true that most of our best Biblical and other 
Christian literature has been written by suffering and even persecuted 
people? Why is this so? I believe it is because Christians are called to 
be God’s advance front. Christians ought to live already now in a new 
era, an era of justice, brotherhood and peace that God is bringing in 
and coming with. “This citizenship of the future kingdom,” says 
Harvey Cox, “as it already becomes present often involves us in 
conflict with the custodians of the past.” The past believes in and 
cherishes the status quo, and literally rebels against any form of 
change unless it is clearly geared to practice and understanding of the 
past although vague, meaningless or confused that past might have 
been. 

1. Mother Churches, or Churches abroad have always brought new 
ideas and new forms of action into this country. The Blacks have 
readily accepted or bought these ideas and/or practices and changes, 
and have blessed them as revelation from heaven. Sometimes one 
wonders if Christian Theology abroad has not become an academic 
playground for intellectual enthusiasts. Take for an example the 
“Death of God Theology”, immaculate conception, Virgin birth 
controversy and other theological chess games played by Europe and 
America. Do you think they mean much to us Black people? Are they 
of great importance for our faith and life? Can you not see that much 
of the theology we are fed with is a matter of inviting people to accept 
that which a scholar has in his mind more than in his heart and by 
faith? The reason for all this is, I conclude, that Christian teaching has 
become philosophised. Isn’t the Lutheran teaching on the Lord’s 
Supper that Christ’s presence is in, on, under and with the elements 
(Real Presence) sheer philosophy? Do Christians understand these 
differences that the clergy cherish so much so that this causes 
denominations to even at times literally fight? 
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2. I believe that Black Theology comes from the heart, and the Christ 
who has promised to be with us to the end of the age, has willed it. 
When the Black man’s mind fails to get convinced by these theories, 
the heart turns to the Bible for the simple truths which it believes and 
there finds truths relevant to the Black man’s situation. The Black man 
begins to discover himself and what God would have him to become 
and do. 

3. Only after black people have heard the voice of the Shepherd 
clearly and have understood it to speak individually to them as blacks, 
will the Bible be their book. In other words Black people today yearn 
to hear the Bible’s verdict on their plite, to hear the Bible’s prophetic 
word addressing them concerning the “signs of the times ”, raising 
their hopes and assuring them that they also are citizens of the 
kingdom; them and all that is theirs, purified and enriched. 

4. Black people have discovered, much to their dismay that religion 
has become a two hour Sunday concern and that thereafter religious 
norms and pronouncments literally disappear until the following 
Sunday. This stands contrary to a Black man’s understanding of 
religion which is an everyday and every week awareness of the 
supernatural one, who governs human existence. Thus Black 
Theology aims at awakening blacks to their responsibility of making 
their faith effective from day to day. 

5. Our age is uncertain of almost everything. Black people should not 
use these uncertainties to prove God. They should not be interested in 
arguments concerning the being of God, their interest should be the 
power of God - in God’s ability to do. They are concerned with the 
liberating power of God in personal and family life, in political and 
social existence and with contributing to the well-being of the family of 
nations. Almost all theological contributions have been from elsewhere 
and to blacks. Rarely has this movement been reversed. Because of the 
Black man’s poverty he has been conditioned to accept paternalism as 
the only safe and sound way of existence. Even with the stern Biblical 
warning, “Cease ye from man whose breath is in his nostril” (Isaiah 
2:22) he finds himself afraid to let go the paternalistic hands. He would 
rather prefer them to God’s. Black Theology shouts out and says: 
Black man, you are grown-up, stand on you feet and get counted. 
Listen to what the Lord of Hosts is saying to you with his Word in the 
Bible. 

Our way of understanding the Gospel has to be demonstrated and 
the demonstration has to be clearer and more honest that ever before. 

6. Interpretation: 

Black Theology aims at reinterpreting the Gospel. By this is meant 
that the old concepts must be understood in a new way and must have 
new applications. 
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What, for example, does a Black man understand by SIN? As a 
Black man, I see sin not only as the evil in man, but much more as 
failure to become the person we ought to be. On the social side, sin 
means the whole organisation of life that prevents men from growing 
into the kind of persons God intended. Indifference to causes of 
poverty and disease is sin. To turn men into mechanical gadgets and to 
refuse them an equal share of the gifts of God in his land is sin. 

Salvation does not only refer to being set free from sin but it means 
liberation of the whole man from those fetters which keep him bound 
to a situation which makes him less than what the Bible intends him to 
be i.e. to be co-creator with God, as God so declared at the Creation, 
“. . . Have dominion over ...” (Genesis 1:28). 

Law and Gospel: 

Black Theology recognises and accepts these terms. What ifcannot 
see is how one is different from the other, especially in proclamation. 
Black Theology sees an over-emphasis of difference between these two 
as if the difference lies in them as such. Black Theology sees that their 
difference is in men’s hearts. What one man might regard as Gospel to 
him, may be Law to the other. Law may be Gospel and Gospel may be 
Law, depending on the hearer. 

Preaching: 

In preaching, the text is often made irrelevant to the situation. In 
fact, the very approach is often Western orientated. Take what the 
English Translation of the Parable in Luke 15, it it the story of the 
“prodigal son”. To us it is the story of a crook, a runaway and the 
elder son responds normally to the celebrations that he had not been 
informed. Westerners call his attitude sinful - I don’t. Allegorical 
interpretation finds meaning and is welcomed among blacks. Main 
divisions and subdivisions are foreign to our way of speaking. 

7. Black Theology is never aimed at opposing Western theology, on 
the contrary, it aims at minding a Black man’s business in life and 
answering black peoples’ problems on the basis of the Word of God. It 
rejects the imposition of the Western standards as a measure for Black 
peoples’ life and faith, and purposes to work from what black people 
know to what they do not know, and never from what they know, 
against what they don’t know, 

If this would function, then we might already be closer to fulfilling 
Christ’s prayer: That they all may be one (John 17:21). 

8. Christianity and Freedom: 

If Christianity does not bring realisation of a Black man’s hopes 
now, it is not true to itself: “If the son makes you free, you will be free 
indeed.” What a Black man yearns for is freedom with Christ and from 
himself. He is sick of laughs and smiles given to him that make him 
really neither laugh nor smile but only gaze bluntly. 
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Christianity according to me as a black fells me that I am a free man 
and it wants me to acknowledge this. But am I really free? Am I not 
just made to believe that I am free; whereas, in fact, I am a parcel 
neatly bound and labelled and kept in some neat shelf? I want to be 
involved in life and not be an on-looker. I want to get close to life, feel 
it, smell it, sweat over it, and be able to pick my spot where to die and 
be buried. The Black man wants to begin eating the promised “pie in 
the sky” right now for he reads that “the Kingdom of God is among 

11C ” 
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AFRICAN THEOLOGY AND BLACK 
THEOLOGY: 

A Search for a Theological Method. 
By M. Buthelezi 


The quest for a Black Theology is one of the most misunderstood 
healthy events ever to strike the South African ecclesiastical scene. It is 
second only to the WCC Programme to Combat Racism. By the same 
token, one of the ill-conceptualized members of the human species in 
the South African society is the Black man: from the wrangles to the 
most paternalistic debates in the country, he emerges a little better than 
“a problem” or “a black danger.” Today even the best of friends are 
quarrelling over which part of the South African soil should be allowed 
to be his “permanent” home. If, even in his silence, the black man 
conjures up latent fears in some people, who should be surprised if his 
faint murmurings about his identity causes panic even among his 
professional friends? The quest for a Black Theology is a case in point. 

As we gather here today, we can take collective comfort in this 
tension-thawing thought: a misunderstanding can have a redemptive 
facet. It can become an important essential phase in a deepening 
process of our mutual understanding. The road to understanding 
passes through the valley of fears and doubts. 

Before I reach the point where I state what I understand Black 
Theology to be, especially in relation to the so-called African 
Theology, I would like to describe the background to some of the 
misunderstandings people have about Black Theology. 

I BACKGROUND TO CERTAIN MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
ABOUT BLACK THEOLOGY: 

1 A Guilty Political Conscience: Some see in Black Theology nothing 
but a rallying cry for the consolidation of Black Power forces 
calculated to neutralize, if not to destroy, the power the white man 
has accumulated around himself. To them it is one strand in a 
network of forces that threaten the security of the body politic: it is 
not theology but subversion an aspect of the ever-present “black 
danger.” It does not take the expertise of a political scientist to 
realize that the white man is what he is and has what he has largely 
because of how he has manipulated the black man and his 
potential. If bad conscience makes people see cosmic danger in any 
token thing the black man does or says, the latter is not 
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responsible, nor is it in itself regrettable that wrong deeds should 
lead to bad consciences. What is regrettable is that bad consciences 
should be the decisive criterion of the meaning and integrity of 
Black Theology. 

2 A Guilty Ecclesiastical Conscience: Some well-meaning represen¬ 
tatives of the Church have seen in the emergence of the quest for 
a Black Theology an understandable but unfortunate develop¬ 
ment. They see it as a negative counterpart of white racism, more 
particularly ecclesiastically entrenched racism. This has 
manifested itself, among other things, in paying to Black ministers 
salaries which are only a fraction of those paid to white ministers 
in the same church, and an undisguised unwillingness by some 
white Christians to worship together with Black people. There 
have been instances where Black Christians were man-handled 
out of White Churches. 

II “AFRICAN THEOLOGY ” METHODOLOGY: 

The question of theological method has not as such become a topic 
of conscious theological reflection in our situation. The talk about how 
to talk about God has virtually remained a remote western theological 
luxury. This is not to say that there has been no theological method 
followed in our theologoumena thus far. When, for instance, we 
attempt to support every theological statement we make by a Bible 
verse, we are following a particular theological method. The kind of 
theology we come up with will reflect the merits and shortcomings of 
the method. Similarly the statements on indigenous theology which 
have been made thus far have reflected a definite style of doing 
theology. 

In the following paragraphs I shall describe the features of what I 
call the “African Theology” methodology. When people call for an 
African theology, they are in effect suggesting a particular way of 
doing theology. 

The first thing is that this particular theology must be arrived at 
during the course of an attempt to relate the Christian faith to the life 
realities of Africa. These realities are historical in character, that is, 
they encompass the past traditional heritage, the present day problems 
and needs and the future goals and expectations. 

It is common knowledge that over a long time the African’s past has 
not been given theological significance as far as the present direction of 
Christian life. At best the past was something to be forgotten, and at 
worst something to be condemned. Let me illustrate this fact. 

Our traditional instrument of recording history was in the form of 
poetical praises of our heroes which were handed from father to son. 
These poetical praises” were always related to historical events in the 
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lives of these heroes and were recited on certain ceremonial occasions 
' like weddings, burials and other festivals. 

The Missionaries called the recitation of these praises “ancestor 
worship” and therefore a violation of the First Commandment. The net 
effect of this ban was to make the African forget his past heroes and 
consequently forget his entire past. The most extreme example of the 
technique of making people forget their past occured under a different 
set of circumstances, in the case of the American Negro. 

As a discernible historical reality the past of the average American 
Negro does not go beyond the period of slavery. It is a well known 
psychological fact that an honourable past can serve as a source of 
inspiration in moments of despondency. That is why the technique of 
brain-washing is always related to the effort of disorientating the mind 
from past convictions and experiences. The reasoning cycle of a man 
with a disfigured past would run something like this: “My grandfather 
was a slave. I am a slave. Therefore my grandson shall be a slave.” 

The past very often gives content to the kind of faith a person has 
about his destiny. It is this fact which has increasingly drawn the 
attention of many to the need to retrieve the African past from the 
distortion of the past anthropologists and historians. The past 
traditional heritage has been seen as a fruitful point of departure in the 
task of theology in Africa. In church circles, the missionary has played 
a vital role in popularizing this new accent of theological thinking. This 
has not been an easy task especially because many an African has 
been sceptical towards this new emphasis. The reason for his 
scepticism is not difficult to see. In South Africa an African theology 
tied to a past traditional heritage smacked of something similar to the 
Government’s attempt to link the political future of the Black man to 
past traditional institutions like the chieftainship. The African on the 
other hand wanted to participate in the machinery of the existing 
institutions that made a difference to his every day life. 

Hoekendijk has observed that the break-down of Christendom as a 
solid well integrated cultural complex dominated by the church in 
Europe has, among other factors, stimulated a romantic urge among 
many missionaries to go to Africa and Asia in order to rebuild and 
relieve the life of the “good olden” days of Christian Europe. In his 
words, “These are some of the undisclosed motives. In fact, the 
word ‘evangelize’ often means a Biblical camouflage of what should 
rightly be called the conquest of ecclesiastical influence. Hence this 
undue respect for statistics and this insatiable hunger for more areas of 
life.” 

Furthermore when the missionary came back to Europe on 
furlough, he was shocked by some of the radical theological accents 
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which grew out of the new secularist Europe. His theological “home 
base” from which he had drawn spiritual resources as he faced heathen 
“beliefs and superstitions”, had all of a sudden been undermined by 
“liberal theology” proponents. The missionary suddenly discovered 
that he was culturally and spiritually a stranger in his own home. It is 
no wonder that the old traditional rural culture seemed to fit the 
pattern of his dream about the good old Europe. While he realized that 
he could do nothing to stem the tide of cultural developments in 
Europe - especially if his training only qualified him to serve as a 
missionary abroad-, he could realize emotional and spiritual compen¬ 
sation in Africa. The task of the formation of African indigenous 
theology would then provide a convenient setting for the realization of 
his romantic ideal. The missionary passionately wanted to “marry” 
Africa after Europe had proved “unfaithful in her love.” African 
indigenous theology would be the theme of the new “love poetry” 
which would hopefully prove itself more superior and satisfying than 
the new “adulterous love poetry” of the new Europe. 

The main point in the above observations is to highlight the 
romantic elements which may be there in any attempt to resurrect the 
past. The “African Theology” methodology has in itself merit in 
drawing attention to positive elements in what is traditionally African. 

Ill “BLACK THEOLOGY ” METHODOLOGY: 

Although the age of slavery has been buried in the pages of history, 
its ghosts still haunt many of contemporary life values and patterns. 
That is why even in the twentieth century we still talk of the quest for 
human rights and human freedom. It is axiomatic that blackness has 
been and still is a symbolic mark for the victims of the violation of 
human rights and freedom. Hence Thomas Carlyle could in 1849 
rationalize: 

“I say, if the Black gentleman is born to be a servant, and, in fact, is 
useful in God’s creation only as a servant, then let him not hire by the 
month, but by a very much longer term. That he be ‘hired for life’, — 
really here is the essence of the position he now holds.” 

We are familiar with the negative slant which certain studies in 
anthropology during the 18th and 19th century took in order to defend 
the thesis that the black man was too inferior a human species to be 
debased by an institution such as slavery. In these studies slavery was 
romantically understood to effect an actual improvement on the 
normal life of the black man. Thus M. Postlewayt, a slave-trader 
lobbyist, wrote in 1746: 

“Many are prepossessed against this Trade, thinking it barbarous, 
inhuman, and unlawful Traffic for a Christian Country to Trade in 
Blacks; to which I would beg leave to observe ; that though the odious 
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Appellation of Slaves is annexed to this Trade, it being called by some 
the Slave-Trade, yet it does not appear from the best Enquiry I have 
been able to make, that the State of those People is changed for 
the worse, by being Servants to our British Planters in America; they 
are certainly treated with great Lenity and Humanity: And as the 
Improvement of the Planter’s Estates depends upon due Care being 
taken of their Healths and Lives, I cannot but think their Condition is 
Much bettered to what it was in their own Country.” 

The counterpart of this negative slant was the tendency to idealize 
the white man and the white values. Thus a man of such eminence and 
intellectual sophistication as David Hume could write: 

“I am apt to suspect the Negroes ...to be naturally inferior to the 
Whites. There never was a civilized nation of any other complexion 
than white, or even any individual eminent either in action or 
speculation. No ingenious manufacturer among them, no arts, no 
sciences. There are Negro slaves dispersed all over Europe, of which 
none ever discovered any symptoms of ingenuity.” 

To say that these anthropologies have had a disastrous effect on the 
African as a human being is to stress the obvious. If all this was 
entirely a thing of the past, it would be a different matter. To be sure 
slavery as an institution has been formally abolished, but the 
dehumanization of the black man simply because of his colour still 
lives with us. It is not so much a matter of cultural heritage as purely a 
question of pigmentation. 

In our country, colour is of much more significance for the ordering 
of daily life than even the Christian faith itself. It is, for instance, colour 
which determines to which houses of worship people may go and not 
simply creed or language. The racial hierarchy is colour patterned. 

During the past centuries Carus meticulously propounded a theory 
of the spiritual hierarchy of races which he drew according to the 
degree of the imitation of European civilization. Arthur Gobineau 
elaborated this further. “For him the ‘Aryan race’ is the aristocracy of 
humanity, because only Aryans are of pure white blood: other varieties 
of the white race have secondary importance, while the non-white are 
fundamentally lower, destined for subsidiary roles, in the history and 
economy of the world.” 

According to Gobineau, there would be no civilization at all outside 
the white race had it not been for the process of interbreeding. He is of 
the opinion that inferiority and superiority are inborn and therefore an 
inferior people cannot by the very fact possess institutions of a higher 
order. Concerning this, Koneczny says: “Gobineau’s teaching 
could be called the Calvinism of raceology, real predestination. Some, 
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as he himself puts it, are destined by nature to rule, others to serve; 
some are simply bom to be heroes, others must be content with roles of 
common mediocrity.” 

In line with the idea that the degree of the purity of blood and race 
determines cultural receptivity and development, Gobineau makes this 
assessment of Christian missions: 

“I absolutely deny the egalitarian argument which identifies the 
possibility of adopting the Christian faith with that of an unlimited 
intellectual growth. Most of the tribes of South America were received 
centuries ago into the bosom of the Church; but they have always 
remained savages, with no understanding of the European civilization 
unfolding itself before their eyes... Again the Swedish Lapps are, as we 
might have expected, in the same state of barbarism as their ancestors, 
even though centuries have passed since the Gospel first brought them 
the message of salvation. All these people may produce - perhaps have 
already produced - men conspicuous for their piety and the purity of 
their lives; but I do not expect to see learned theologians among them, 
or soldiers, or even Mathematicians, or great artists.” 

The black races have sometimes been seen as marking the stage of 
the infancy of humanity. This fancy has been used to justify the 
superior and paternalistic attitude of the whites towards them. In 
Albert Schweitzer, this comes out very clearly. In one of his books, the 
famous African jungle doctor writes: 

“A word in conclusion about the relations between the whites and 
the blacks. What must be the general character of the intercourse 
between them? Am I to treat the black man as my equal or as my 
inferior? I must show him that I can respect the dignity of human 
personality in every one, and this attitude in me he must be able to see 
for himself; but the essential thing is that there shall be a real feeling of 
brotherhood. How far this is to find complete expression in the sayings 
and doings of daily life must be settled by circumstances. The Negro is 
a child, and with children nothing can be done without the use of 
authority. We must, therefore, so arrange the circumstances of daily 
life that my natural authority can find expression. With regard to the 
Negroes, then, I have coined the formula: T am your brother, it is true, 
but your elder brother”’. 

The Gospel of Christ must liberate the black man not only from sin 
- classically understood, - but also from the evil consequences of the 
ideologies other men have formulated as a theoretical basis of their 
relationship to him. Albert Schweitzer is not alone in dreaming that the 
best way of relating to the black is the wielding of white authority. 

The Black Theology methodology takes seriously the situation of 
the black man and seeks to understand the Gospel in relation to 
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experience in this situation. Seeing that the black man experiences life 
from the position of being rejected because of his blackness, the 
methodology seeks to interpret the Gospel as a liberating event from 
the chains of rejection. The chains from which the black man has to be 
liberated are the myths concerning what it means to be black and the 
life patterns which militate against the spirit of the gospel. The method 
is anthropological in as far as it takes seriously the existential situation 
of the black anthropos as a point of orientation. 
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A RELEVANT THEOLOGY FOR AFRICA 
(A Critical Evaluation of Previous Attempts) 

By SJ*. Lediga 


In seeking a relevant Theology for Africa we are bound to 
recognise first the fact of a Theology that was in Africa prior to the 
advent of the white missionary. This means and implies acceptance of 
some historical background to the whole issue of argument for and 
against Black Theology. Yet it has already been stated by some 
antagonists that there is no such thing as Black Theology. To them 
theology is in terms of Christianity and the iloly Bible as it is known 
today. Outside it, they say is nothing more than pagan fetishism and 
idolatory. But we know that even Christianity hafc gone through a 
progressive development, finding some vague or opaque clarity in the 
prophets of Judaic history. It is not true that the idea of a Creator did 
not exist in Africa before the advent of the missionary, conversely, it is 
not true that the missionaries introduced God in basket-loads to 
Christianise and to civilise black Africa. 

Perhaps the term Theology is illusive and confusing in that people, 
even students, tend to think that Theology is strictly Christian by 
reference and implication. Every religion has a form of theology, for 
that matter, even the Atheist argues from basic Theology to create an 
ideological Deity to be philosophised into a theology apologetic to his 
new NO-GOD-DEITY. We find basic similarities in comparative 
religions such as Christianity, Islam, Hinduism and Confucianism. It is 
evident that around every exalted worship of some deity - be it man, 
stone or star, -there is basic theology expressed ceremoniously in 
liturgy or cult. 

It is wrong to confuse Black theology with Black Consciousness 
which of necessity nurtures itself in Black Theology simply because a 
suffering people tend to seek salvation and liberation in the beyond. 
And thus always appealing to the lustrous and dreamy BEYOND - a 
place of everlasting peace and glory, this is the origin, perhaps, of 
Negro Spiritualism. Persons and the material world had failed him at 
every turn. The heavens unbounded alone offered salvation. In 
suffering we develop the idea of the one God who is draped in 
omnipotence and omniscience unstinted. Oppression and depression 
drive people of whatever clime straight to the realisation of a living 
God devoid of the usual sub-deities through whom we may appeal. A 
happy and relaxed people will always create a mediatory hierarchy 
even to the extent of dispensing with the main factor God, the spirit of 
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the spirits. Here we may compare peoples of similar sufferings, for 
example the Jews and thd Negroes. The Jew was a slave and nomad, 
he sought a ready God devoid of other spirits. The Negro was a sub¬ 
human slave, he climbed up into the heavens in song and spirit to wear 
his golden slippers and to walk ALL OVER GOD’S HEAVEN - an 
expression of freedom. 

The same expression of the longing for liberation and repose in the 
beyond is self-evident. The Jew had always anticipated the day when 
he, under God’s guidance, would break loose the shackles of slavery in 
Egypt and go to the Promised Land, the land of milk and honey. The 
Negro, realising that heaven is too far, has introverted into the black 
power movement headed by figures such as the Rev. Martin Luther 
King'Vho, even up to his tragic death, believed that God was the 
liberatoh In this way the Jew has retained his identity through the ages. 
In the game way the negroid peoples of Africa and those abroad have 
struck a self-consciousness which recognises a God in whose image 
they too are created. 

We realise therefore that Black Theology and Black consciousness 
cannot be divorced in this century. The black people are in search of a 
God of their own who will heed them in their dilemma and answer their 
cry in times of trouble such as we are experiencing now. The God of 
the white man is sectarian and selfish; he is not abounding in love. 
Indeed they taught their Christian followers that God is love. But the 
black man has since discovered that the white man’s God is loving to 
the whites only and indeed from the material point of view, He seems 
to favour them and them alone. He allows injustices, physical and 
spiritual, perpetrated ruthlessly on the black man by the whites. 

The white man’s God is quite different from the God of the Bible. 
He favours them and not us. He allows them to destroy and frustrate 
us. Amongst them there is no prophet of Amos’ calibre. They are 
insensitive to their brothers’ suffering. Hence their gross individualism. 
It is the discovery of this double standard Christianity in the so-called 
Christian countries that is perhaps the main cause of black con¬ 
sciousness in the negative. We are often asked to define Black 
Theology because many in the Western world are sceptical about its 
authenticity. 

Indeed they are not certain whether it discerns the name Theology at 
all; but we must accept it as a Theology in that it is a pragmatic study 
of God and his attributes. It is a theology because it seeks to discover 
God in a way appreciable to the black man as member of the human 
race and not as a sub-human creature. It does not divorce itself from 
accepted forms of theology, but rather it would adopt and adjust them 
to black ideology. Black consciousness therefore is not an invention of 
a new theology but a critical research into the old and decayed 
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Theosophy of the hypocrisy of the West 

In seeking a relevant theology for Africa it becomes necessary to 
excavate and make special study of the ontological forms of religions 
in Africa - they have an astounding similarity between them and the 
basis is highly spiritual in its approach. (Ontology is a department of 
Metaphysics concerned with nature of being - responsibility and 
concern for doing things within the orbit of the whole creation). 

These religions take into account the whole creation of the universe 
and its function. Man is not isolated from the wonderful works of the 
Creator. He is but part and parcel of everthing that is. Man therefore 
will take his place alongside creation, govern and control what he can 
physically and by magic, and also by supplication in and through the 
spirits of his forebears. Beyond this is a mystical world through which 
the heavens or the Creator speaks and acts. The Creator speaks in the 
meteorite, lightning, thunder, storm, volcano, earthquake and the 
firmament, etc.; in the sphere of the metaphysical, man’s duty is to 
discern and to obey; questioning or going into scientific research on 
any such incident is taboo. Probing of the Moon and the stars can only 
be done astrologically as in the days of Biblical Israel. 

Thus, certain geological, zoological and botanical objects are not 
only sacredly vocal, but they must also be approached priestly by 
those whose gift it is to do so. Even the priest himself will draw near to 
these sacred areas with trepidation and awe for fear of offending the 
power that rules in these structures. They are immediately shrouded in 
mystery, and mystery they must remain. 

Africa therefore differs from the West in the unchallenged secrecy of 
the mysterious as against (in the West) the wanton and deliberate 
probe of the mysterious. The glaring problem here is the Catechetical 
and Homiletical practices, but soon we shall see in the course of this 
discourse that there is no real problem as we shall relate the Christian 
religion to the Africa religion whose Theology we are seeking. 

The origin of Black Theology 

Any religion that is worth its salt has a definite form of theology, 
traditional, anthropological, or just academical, originating in schools 
of thought all over the world. Black Theology therefore originates in 
the very existence of a religion pertaining to Africa. Perhaps Black 
Theology was dormant and covered in the mystery and taboo that 
pervades primitive religions the world over. It was not until the turn of 
the century and after the complete conquest of the blacks by the whites 
that black consciousness began to loom as a recovery from the 
frustrations of the said conquest which had deprived him of 
personality, possessions and status. Black consciousness is natural 
revulsion against the dehumanisation which the ruthless conquest 
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introduced. The formation of bodies like African National Congress at 
the turn of the century was a sign of effort by the Blacks to wriggle out 
of the burden of serfdom. Then Africa was just beginning to realise 
that the white conquerer was not prepared to share anything with her. 
This Black consciouness brought in its wake splits and misunderstan¬ 
ding in society, in church, politics and industry. The white man 
realising this began to employ ruthless and suppressive measures to 
silence the pleas. In Churches the people would leave the original 
missionary body to form a new black community not divorced from 
the original body theologically, but with the gradual introduction of 
African theological traits and even customs. This was a step towards 
Black Theology. 

Since then, the black or separatist church has been growing and 
indeed proliferating phenomenally with the black consciousness, and 
calling for some unification of the said black sects for an overall Black 
Theology. The ontological characteristic of the Black Religionists 
demands that the whole man is included religiously in Politics, 
Education, Industry and Society as a whole. Religion is not partial as it 
is interpreted in the West where a man may may kill a servant and be 
given light punishment by the law courts because he is a senior Elder in 
the Church and because he belongs to a superior race. 

The whole unsavoury set up in* African countries especially has had 
the effect of producing thinkers even in Theology. Many of these are 
enlightened university graduates capable of comparing religions and of 
going into research on Theology, Black or White. These men are 
seeking to align black religious ideology with that of the West. One of 
the things they have discovered is that Christianity is not much 
different from the primitive Religions of Africa by standards; and that 
there is a need therefore to enunciate the Theology of the Black 
Religion for homilectical and catechetical practices. Hence there is a 
need for Black Theology. 

The Encounter between the Old Testament and Old Traditional 
concepts: 

Just as God spoke to Moses in the burning bush and through the 
Sinai Volcano; in the same way that God brought pestilence and death 
upon Egypt to liberate Israel from bondage; in the same manner that 
God parted the Red Sea so that the children of Israel could pass on dry 
land into the open wilderness; just as Israel could stand together and 
partake of the meat of the young goat and daub the doorway of every 
home with the sacrificial blood of this goat to ward off the scourge of 
death upon those who refused to stand in with the nation: so Africa 
will hear a Message of the Creator in thunder and lightning; yea from 
the snow-capped Kilimanjaro - from all natural phenomena, God 
speaks in His creation with a loud and visible voice. He must be heard 
lest we perish. Upon the horns of the sacrificial beast is laid the altar of 
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atonement (at-one-ment) with the Creator of all things and with man 
and the entire universe. The flesh and blood of the goat cleans and 
unites. Those who partake of the feast of redemption live forever and 
those who do not eat of the meat and wash in the blood of the lamb are 
outcasts and they are doomed. Did not the Amalekites die at the stroke 
of the sword because theirs were not to the Spirit of spirits but to the 
honour and glory of their arrogant kings and to inanimate gods. 

This is basic African Theology and here we should initiate the 
Relevant Theology for Africa. Black Theology, although it is an 
ontology as previously mentioned in the discourse does not differ from 
Old Testament Ontology as such, except that in the Old Testament 
God, without mediation of the spirits of forefathers, speaks directly to 
His people. The family or tribal relationship does not include those 
departed from the living. For instance Abraham, Jacob and Isaac are 
revered as forebears and not as deities as in Africa. One would not say 
that they were even canonised in the sense that their very presence ill 
the living community is felt by the living, generation after generation. It 
is their law and the example they set as historical leaders which must 
te recognised and observed. In other words, Africa’s religion or 
Spiritism is a confrontation such as that of Paul of Tarsus in the New 
Iestament, and that of the prophets in the Old Testament. It is 
pragmatism as opposed to simple faith untenable realistic phenomenal 
ncidents. Therefore, if we must arrive at a basic Black Theology, we 
nust recognise the relationship of the Cosmos - God and the whole of 
lis creation including man and the spirits. 

Hie Encounter between the New Testament and African Traditional 
concepts: 

Perhaps many people will deny the birth, death, resurrection and 
iscension of Jesus Christ. Indeed His whole life and the progressive 
listory of events reeling out like a film to this very day, are 
VPOCALYPTIC (Mystical revelation of the hidden truths) - VIDE 
ohn’s apocalypse. The whole Bible and especially the New Testament 
s brimfull with apocalyptic ideology and expression. That is why the 
Jible is difficult to read and to understand. It is not an ordinary book 
because it is apocalyptic and also mysterious. The miracles and 
nysteries performed by Jesus are some of the wonders of our Christian 
eligion. African Religions are especially inclined this way - Apocalyp- 
ic and mysterious in character and always reaching, reaching out into 
he unseen spiritually and physically — the known and the unknown 
Iways with us in life and in death. In fact the religion of the Black man 
5 understood in his personal behaviour and in his day to day practices, 
lis ethics, religion and feasts are not compartmentalised but just 
acets of the same life. It would seem that our Lord 
esus Christ came to demonstrate life accordingly. The Religion of the 
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black man must be lived out to be understood. In the New Testament 
we discern the same factor, Christianity is a way of life and not just an 
ideology. There is no adverse confrontation with the New Testament 
among the Blacks, it is wholly acceptable. The New Testament is a 
book in which charity in its fullest sense is spelt out, and this is an 
especial trait of Africa. 

The uncaring of Church History from the African point of view: 

History of any classification in Africa is TRADITION. Thus my 
forefathers lived and thought; in the same way I shall live and think. 
The rich idiomatic phrases and expressions in Africa are petrified 
pieces of a history of the people. Church History is therefore 
acceptable not for study or criticism, but a solid movement of what the 
fathers of the Church did through centuries - and what then? It is for 
this simple reason that the Bible appeals to the African as a Book of 
Traditional Laws and History. Therefore to be venerated and adhered 
to simpliciter. 

Sickness and Healing in African Christian perspective: 

In any African society sickness is categoriesd into the common or 
known diseases. These can be cared for herbally or by medicine 
prescribed by medical doctor or even a mixture from a pharmacy. 
Many elderly people of any house are helpful in suggesting known 
potions or herbs which can be effective in terminating sickness. 

Among the less sophisticated groups, say eighty percent of the 
population, Christian or not, they will approach an inyanga (medicine 
man or woman) for serious ailments. He in turn diagnoses the trouble 
by divination and often the sickness has been caused by some 
malicious person either through jealousy, envy or even vengeance. 
Then he sets about cleansing, curing and protecting against a 
recurrence. Does it work? Yes, for most of the time the herbalist is 
skilled in the herb craft. The story he tells in the diagnosis may not be 
true, it must be admitted, but he can cure or give some alleviation. 

Since the growth and proliferation of the Pentecostal-secteriai 
movement, there has been a noted reversion to Biblical Faith-healinj 
by prayer and the laying on of hands by many who claim prophetii 
and spiritual powers. In fact, nearly every new sect inaugurated on th 
same basis of faith-healing and spiritual powers of prophecy an< 
divination. These self-styled prophets claim possession of the power h 
exorcise evil spirits and disease brought about by the evil spirits 
Whether this is possible or not is a beautiful mimicry of Jesu 
exorcising demons out of the lunatic and the epileptic. Here again w 
see good use of the New Testament in African Church Cult. After a 
is this not Christ’s own injunction to His disciples that they go into th 
world, heal the sick and expel the devils for they would be with Hit 
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always? These prophets believe that they are endowed with the same 
powers because having accepted Him, Jesus is physically and 
spiritually in them - the Bible supports the ideology. We need not 
apologise for their belief and action in this matter. We must recognise 
the impact of the Biblical message and some African concepts of 
spiritual discipline and Ethics. We must further take cognisance of the 
simple similarity of the African cult with that of the Bible and the 
resultant attraction to the Pentecostal form of worship supported by 
the simple and literal interpretation of the Word. Here we could say the 
Bible speaks directly and simply to the African; but the Christian 
theologian confuses the whole issue because he is academic and 
philosophical even to being metaphysical at times. He formulates and 
acts in accordance with schools of thought. 

Meaningful Christian worship for Africa: 

A Christian worship for Africa must accept the Trinity - God the 
Father, God come as Jesus, and God the Holy Spirit dwelling in and 
with man. This God must be a universal and communal 
anthropomorphic God, a rational God who through the saints and also 
directly favours only those who live and act according to His 
commandments. This God, proprietor and creator of everything must 
not be controlled by man for He alone is the NKULUNKULU, the 
MODIMO, BADIMO, the THIXO and QAM AT A. He alone must be 
feared and obeyed. He must be reverenced in all that man does. He 
must be a God who sits around the hearth with us, comes to meals 
with us, initiates the hoeing and harvesting seasons. Yes, a God who 
gathers the black clouds of rain to spread blossom over tree and grass, 
a God who gives abundantly to all those who live according to His will 
and finally calls His people out of the flesh into the SPIRIT world, 
there to dwell with Him. 

Yea! We shall shall sing praises unto this God and tell the spirits of 
our forefathers who dwell in His courtyard to mediate for us. We shall 
commune with Him and the spirits in the sacrificial feast and offer to 
Him and His spirits beast and beer brewed from the granary, He has 
secured for us. We shall share of the meat out of the communal dish 
and drink out of the one gourd for the reunification of the community, 
rogether we shall sing and dance in jubilation to the beat of the drum 
and to the sound of the reed. We can deduce from the above that while 
LITURGY in its fullest form will mark the form of African Christian 
worship, spontanaity in the movement of the body, e.g. dancing and 
flapping of hands must be allowed for worship in Africa, as a form of 
testacy as opposed to Western forma where quiet solemnity rules. 
Worship in Africa is always a festive, spiritual, oratorical or rhetorical 
lusical, poetic and physical. “Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
ieart, with all thy mind and with all thy soul.” This means that we 


should love the Lord our God with all our being - body as well. We 
must be fully possessed of the Holy Spirit as at Pentecost to be festive 
and hilarious of ecstatic in worship; hence the modern Pentecostalism 
in African sectarian worship. 

Worship in Africa is always the act of atonement and reconciliation 
with man and God. But this is a factor missing in the established 
Church in our land. It is lack of this factor that renders the Christian 
church most irrelevant in Africa today. The sects are in search of it. To 
the African, God must capture and overrule in every activity of life 
with all people and with all things created. “God came and dwelt 
amongst us as son of man and son of God” - God is always the basis 
of being, but is this not what the Bible tells us? 

Christian and African Traditional initiation rites seen in perspective: 

We must be convinced by now that Black Religion has many 
similarities with that of the Old Testament from which the Christian 
religion developed. Let it suffice therefore that initiation can be 
Christianised to form part of the organised church far more than in 
Judaism because, as we have already noted, religion in Africa is the 
essence of life. It cannot exist outside the being of man and his 
universe. Here, those who have have been taught to believe that 
everything African is pagan will find it difficult to understand how 
pagan customs can be included in the Christian church. But a little 
study of these customs, primitive as they are, will show that they are 
basic and cultural. We need not even regard them as outdated because 
even so many tribes in South Africa indulge in the initiation rites to this 
day. 

Christians and non-Christians working together? 

Right through this discourse we have shown that true paganism and 
atheism are unknown in Africa, and that the Africa, besides, being 
communal, is highly religious. Therefore the power of Jesus Christ and 
His religion will always draw men of other faiths into the reality of the 
God incarnate. People will always come together for a common cause. 
In this way they can influence one another without clashing. Indeed, 
this is what Christ expected of us when He uttered such statements as: 
“By the fruit ye shall know them” - meaning I suppose, they shall be 
ac cepted and consumed if they bear good fruit. As a fact, this is taking 
place in African communities every day. 

Black Theology: 

Black Theology is not another theology, but theology studied and 
understood by the Black man with the resultant contributions he shall 
have made to the whole of Christendom. Homiletical and catechetical i 
practices will not differ but they shall wear a NEW and dynamic look., 
Then the splintering of the church will have come to an end. j 
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This paper is not an attempt to propound or to give this seminar 
a final word in the Relevant Theology for Africa. Rather it is a study 
in comparison to excite critical thinking in the subject of the day. 
My own mind was jogged on by many thinkers in Africa and abroad, 
and for their systematic argument I am deeply thankful. 



VIABILITY 
ByD.M.B. Tutu 


This is not going to be a high powered address. Your Institute will 
have had nothing but brilliant papers on various aspects of the 
important topic chosen for our meditation at this time. My theme, 
Viability, will really be dealt with in the way of musings or as a process 
of thinking aloud, a voicing of some personal doubts and concerns 
which may turn out in the end to have some relation to the subject of 
the Institute. 

We all know what viability means. We say a project is financially 
viable, for instance, if in the end it will have been shown that the 
returns were commensurate with the labour, the assets and the energies 
invested in it. In short, we really mean that it makes sense 
economically to invest in such a scheme and that you will not need to 
worry too much about your Stock Exchange reports. You could also 
mean that though in practical terms you might lose some money, and 
perhaps considerable sums of money, the project still justifies itself 
because the returns in other than economic terms are nothing to sniff 
at. For instance, you could gain the goodwill of prospective 
customers; and it could be a reasonable and indeed a highly profitable 
exercise in public relations. So in straightforward terms a project is 
viable if it is worthwhile and the returns in cash or kind are 
commensurate with the capital and other input invested. Something is 
unviable if it has the opposite attributes to those previously described; 
if the returns are far in arrears of the input, when the bank balance is 
constantly being pushed into the red. And usually people put in more 
capital to establish the project more firmly. If the capital continues to 
go down the drain, then usually a surgical operation must be 
performed to remove this parasitic growth. 

, We note that countries throughout the world spend a hectic time 
trying to achieve a balance of payments. Their greatest ambition is to 
see their export account exceeding their import account - this is then 
declared to be a favourable balance of payments. The foreign reserves 
of such a fortunate country rise, and the country is solvent and viable; 
is economically self supporting and independent. This is probably a 
desirable goal to aim for; I am not absolutely convinced that its 
consequences are entirely desirable. The point is that many countries 
have built-in advantages in this global rat-race over against other 
lands. It is possible that these more fortunate lands may and often do 
develop an unhappy chauvinistic arrogance in which nearly everything 
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is seen only from the perspective of what is good for that country and 
not what is likely to benefit the bulk of mankind. 

Nearly all those in this coveted position have attained it by ruthless 
or not so ruthless exploitation of other lands. This often frantic search 
for viability sets high store on abrasive and cut-throat competition; by 
independence rather than interdependence and mutual concern. In this 
system the weakest tend to go to the wall when only the fittest can 
survive. Mrs. Gandhi, in her brilliant address to the UN Conference on 
Human Environment held in Stockholm last June could say: 

“Many of the advanced countries of today have reached their 
present affluence by their domination over other countries and races, 
the exploitation of their own masses and their own natural resources. 
They got a head start through sheer ruthlessness, undisturbed by 
feelings of compassion or by abstract theories of freedom, equality or 
justice. The stirrings of demands for the political rights of citizens and 
the economic rights of the toiler came after considerable advance had 
been made. The riches and the labour of the colonized countries played 
no small part in the industrialisation and prosperity of the West. Now, 
as we struggle to create a better life for our people, it is in vastly 
different circumstances, for obviously in today’s watchfulness, we 
cannot indulge in such practices even for a worthwhile purpose. We 
are bound by our own ideals. We owe allegiance to the principles of the 
rights of workers and the norms enshrined in the charters of 
international organizations. Above all we are answerable to the 
millions of politically awakened citizens in our countries. All these 
make progress costlier and more complicated ”.(p.3) 

There can be little place for compassion which is as inexcusable as 
inefficient sentimentalism. In the system’s calculus of achievement, the 
place of high honour is reserved for material prosperity. The value 
system is peculiarly individualistic and to that extent capitalistic. 

In theological education as indeed in the entire human enterprise of 
the Third World, we are commendably appalled by the so-called 
scandal of dependence. We are, or should be, up in arms against 
pauperisation. We are being called upon to cut all kinds of umbilical 
cords, so that we can stand on our own feet. We don’t want to be held 
to ransom by those who could have the power to do so by cutting 
essential supplies as it were. We may have been landed with structures 
and systems which are inherently unsound in every conceivable way. 
Some of these structures rely overmuch on expatriate personnel and 
are always at risk when these non-nationals have to return to their 
homelands. We may perhaps be perpetuating life styles that are 
incompatible with Gospel imperatives and the aspirations of the 
peoples of the Third World. In short, we too are rightly striving after 
viability. 
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We are being exhorted on all hands to be self reliant. Now this is a 
perfectly commendable exhortation especially as it comes from the 
mission boards which are concerned for our integrity and personhood. 
A new theology of mission has, it seems, appeared on the horizon. I 
intend to cast no aspersions but it may be a significant point or it may 
not be, that this new missiology has coincided with a crisis in mission 
board finances. To some people it may appear as if virtue were being 
made of necessity. It does seem that the air might be considerably 
cleared by a more straightforward acknowledgement of the facts of 
life. What is a bit more worrying is that an insidious form of neo¬ 
paternalism is probably rearing its head. Again we are being told what 
is good for us. And it can be more galling when it is in fact as good as 
it has been made out to be. Perhaps I am being over-subtle, I don’t 
know. What I do know is that in an article entitled “The System - 
Missionaries and the future of Christian Mission”, Choang Seng Song, 
Board Secretary for Asian Missionaries in the Reformed Church of US 
has this to say: 

“But good intentions are not always accompanied by good deeds. 
Even emphasis on partnership and mutuality in mission can be made in 

unconsciously couched in paternalistic attitudes.”, he continues* 4 ... 

in getting impatient to see mutuality and partnership come into being, 
one can detect another form of paternalism which may amount to a 
more dangerous thing - irresponsibility on the part of mission boards 
and starvation on the part of the churches overseas...” 

I have already said that it is a good thing to be self reliant and yet I 
think there is a proper ambivalence towards viability which seems 
absent in most of our striving after independence, economic, spiritual, 
political, theological, and of whatever kind. 

One of the clearest features of the new phenomenon of black 
consciouness is its questioning of Western values. It is a reaction 
against the almost universal denigration of things African, and by 
definition, therefore of things black and the corresponding supercilious 
assumption that things Western are ipso facto superior and that the 
Western value system was of global validity. There is an impressive 
solidarity of the Third World in its repudiation of these presumptuous 
occidental claims; a repudiation that is expressed for instance in the 
address of the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Ghandi, to which I 
have already referred: 

“Our industrialisation tended to follow the paths which the more 
advanced countries had traversed earlier. With the advance of the 60’s 
and particularly during the last five years, we have encountered a 
bewildering set of problems, some due to our shortcomings but many 
inherent in the process and existing attitudes. The feeling is growing 
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that we should re-order our priorities and move away from the single 
dimensional model which has viewed growth from -certain limited 
angles, which seems to have given a higher place to things rather than 
to persons and which has increased our wants rather than our 
enjoyment. We should have a more comprehensive approach to life 
centred on man, not as a statistic but as an individual with many sides 
to his personality. The solutions of these problems cannot be isolated 
phenomena of marginal importance but must be an integral part of the 
unfolding of the very process of development”, (p.5) 

“It is an over simplification to blame all the world’s problems on 
increasing population. Countries with but a small fraction of the 
world’s population consume the bulk of the world’s production of 
minerals, fossilfuels and so on. Thus we see that when it comes to the 
depletion of natural resources and environmental pollution, the 
increase of one inhabitant in an affluent country, at his level of living, is 
equivalent to an increase of many Asians, Africans or Latin 
Americans at their current material levels of living. 

The man who got a head was the man who commanded admiration. 
No questions were asked as to the methods employed or to the price 
which others had had to pay . The industrial civilization has promoted 
the concept of the efficient man, he whose entire energies are 
concentrated on producing more in a given unit of time and from a 
given unit of man power. Groups or individuals who are less 
competitive and, according to this test, less efficient are regarded as 
lesser breeds — for example, the older civilizations, the black and 
brown peoples, women and certain professions.” (p.6) 

“We are taking various steps to deal with incipient environmental 
imbalances. The more so because of our concern for the human being 
a species which is also imperilled. In poverty he is threatened by 
malnutrition and disease, in weakness by war, in richness by the 
pollution brought about by his own prosperity.” (p.2) 

“We must concern ourselves not only with the kind of world we 
want but also with what kind of man should inhabit it. Surely we do 
not desire a society divided into those who condition and those who 
are conditioned.” (p.9) 

What has all this to do with viability of theological education? All I 
mean to say is that we should subject this particular virtue to the same 
sharp scrutiny that we have given to other western values. It is good to 
be independent and self-reliant — to pay your own way in the world 
and to disdain having your existence subsidised. It is in line with, for 
instance, the Arusha Declaration. And yet we should be wary that we 
do not absolutise viability in an obsessive kind of way. In the African 
Weltanschauung, man is not basically an independent solitary entity. 
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He is human precisely in being enveloped in the community of other 
human beings, in being caught up in the bundle of life. To be is to 
participate. The summum bonum here is not independence but sharing, 
interdependence. And what is true of the human person is surely true 
of human aggregations. Even in modern day Africa this understanding 
of human nature determines some government policy. After all the 
Arusha Declaration is counterbalanced by the concept of ‘qjamaa’ in 
Tanzania and ‘harambee’ in Kenya. This is the reason I have spoken of 
a proper ambivalence towards viability - acknowledge its positive 
aspects while rejecting its negative Ones and this in a explicit way. A 
dialectical tension exists here which must not be too easily resolved by 
opting for one or other of the alternatives. 

To accept viability as a controlling factor is to acquiesce too easily 
in another of the many unexamined assumptions bedevilling this topic. 
If we think of viability largely in terms of material resources and the 
balancing of budgets, and then realise that material resources tend to 
come from the West to the Third World, then we are tacitly admitting 
that the traffic here is one way - from the bounty of the West to the 
grasping need of the Third World. But is this fact true? And in asking 
this question I am not discussing the fact that the affluence of the West 
has as a matter of undisputed history depended largely on the 
exploitation of the Third World. What I am now saying is, do we 
seriously intend to claim that the West has received nothing in the 
process of giving to us? It may be. I can’t be dogmatic on this 
point, it just may be that the church continues to live in the West in 
considerable measure because of its spiritual vitality in other parts of 
the world. Some such principle seems to have been at stake when Paul 
so energetically organised the so-called collection for the saints. 

The last question I would pose is one that has already been 
adumbrated in the question raised about Western values and the 
African world view. It is fundamentally a theological question. Do we 
take seriously enough the fact that the church of God is described in 
the New Testament in organic terms - it is the Body of Christ, the 
Bride, the vine - that we are members one of another, that none lives or 
dies to himself. When one part of the body suffers, then all the 
members are involved and participate in the suffering; equally when 
one member rejoices or prospers, then the whole body rejoices and 
prospers with it. What determines our mission, is it not our 
ecclesiology? 

These are some of the questions at the back of my mind whenever I 
consider this burning issue of viability. First, I deplore the apparently 
uncritical acceptance of what appears to be basically a Western value, 
when we avoid dialectical tensions. I maintain and do so strenuously 
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that this value must be held in tension with the other more African 
concern for mutuality, interdependence. I fear that in this respect we 
have abdicated our recently apprehended critical status vis-a-vis the 
West and the things of the West. In this area we stand to lose our 
inalienable right to self-determination exactly because our views 
appear to coincide with those of the West; because we are apparently 
talking of the same thing when we use an identical term to designate it. 
My plea in this paper is only that we look at some of these issues from 
the standpoint of an African who has for far too long been made 
ashamed of his irreducible humanness because it was black, something 
for which he could not be held accountable. And this sense of shame 
has made me what I am, so that all reality for me must be distilled 
through this integral experience of being black and ultimately also 
human. Maybe it is a chip on my shoulder, but, pray, who could have 
placed it there I wonder. 
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SOME AFRICAN INSIGHTS AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 

By D. M. B. Tutu 


Here are two stories which some of you may already know. The 
Red Indians tell how in the beginning God created men by moulding 
them out of clay. He put the first lot into the oven to fire them as is 
done with bricks and pottery in a kiln. He forgot about them. When he 
remembered and rushed to look in the oven he found poor man burnt 
black - and that is the origin of the black races. He placed another lot 
in the oven but they were underdone — and that was the origin of the 
white races. He put in the last lot which came out just right, neither 
overdone nor underdone - that was the origin of the Red Indians. 

The second story relates how God finished moulding men out of 
clay. Then he said, “Go and wash in the pool down there.” Some of 
this lot jumped into the stream and came out all white and clean - that 
was the white race. But the others feared the water and just dipped the 
soles of the feet and the palms of the hand in the water. They remained 
black all over except for their palms and the soles of their feet. Those 
needless to say were the black races. These two stories reflect the 
almost universal attitude to the black man, that somehow he is God s 
step child, hardly able to hold his own in any sphere of competition 
with the non-black races, with no really worthwhile achievement to his 
name in the arts, in thought and least of all in religion. Olfert Dapper 
was thus expressing the view of most non-Africans when he wrote in 
the 17th century that “No-one, however thoroughly he has enquired, 
has ever been able to find among all the Kaffirs or Hottentots or 
Beachrangers any trace of religion, or any show of honour to God or 
the Devil.” This sentiment was to be echoed in the 19th century by nc 
less a person than Robert Moffat when he declared that Satan “h:^ 
employed his agency, with fatal success, in erasing every vestige oi 
religious impression from the minds of the Bechuanas, Hottentots and 
Bushmen; leaving them without a single ray to guide them from th< 
dark and dread futurity, or a single link to unite them with the skies, 
(quoted by E. W. Smith in African Ideas of God p.83). One coulr 
produce a plethora of such quotations. The point I want to stress u 
that for most non-Africans, ours was the dark Continent - of coursi 
they were not to know that one day we would be chanting “black i 
beautiful.” Then black was the colour of the devil, white the colour o 
angels, of Jesus Christ, and perhaps even of God. The black races wer 
devoid of light, wallowing in the gloomy darkness of Ignorance an< 
superstition. If you started from this premise, then your missionar 
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policy was logically mapped out for you. You had to save the 
benighted natives from themselves. You had to bring the light of the 
Gospel. You had to demolish everything so far as you were able from 
their dark past. You had to clothe these naked pagans in western 
clothes so that they could speak to your God, the only God who was 
obviously unable to recognise them unless they were decently clad. 
These poor creatures must be made to sing your hymns hopelessly 
badly translated, they had to worship in your unemotional and 
individualistic way, they had to think and speak of God and all the 
wonderful Gospel truths in your well proven terms. Parrinder describes 
this attitude and method of working when he contends that “the old 
attitude of missionaries was usually destructive; the indigenous religion 
was not studied, it was not thought to have any divine revelations or 
inspiration and little effort was made to use any part of it as a basis for 
fuller teaching. But it is not necessary to deny that the old religion both 
taught some truths and produced some spiritual values and living.” 
(African Ideas of God, p. 239) 

I do not for one moment wish to give the impression that all was 
well in the African garden. There were many aspects of the African 
Weltanschauung - the African world view, which were sordid. There 
was much that had to be demolished, there were many fears and 
anxieties from which the African needed to be liberated. But this is 
surely to labour the trite and obvious - that Africa had both the good 
and the bad. Is that not true of any culture or civilisation ever known 
to man? What I wish to point out is that most non-Africans just did 
not believe there could be any good. They might have said with 
sincerity what Nathaniel said of Nazareth, “Can anything good come 
out of Africa?” And I want to stress equally that I do not wish to 
belittle the superlative labours of the missionaries. Most Africans are 
literate today precisely because of their efforts in education - many are 
alive because of their work in missionary hospitals. No, with many 
other Africans I take off my hat for their splendid work and wish to 
record our gratitude for what they have done and continue to do. 

But it remains true to say that most missionaries have attempted the 
impossible. They have consciously or unconsciously sought to 
Europeanise us before they could Christianise us. They have conse¬ 
quently jeopardised the entire Christian enterprise since Christianity 
has failed to be rooted sufficiently deeply in the African soil, since they 
have tended to make us feel somewhat uneasy and guilty about what 
we could not alter even if we had tried until doomsday - our 
Africanness. They have given the impression that Western standards 
were the only ones valid in the arduous business of life, that Western 
values were the only ones compatible with Christianity. You may well 
ask, “Is it not a futile exercise to criticise people of the past?” 
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Unfortunately the attitudes I have described are not merely of 
archaeological interest. They unfortunately persist in two virulent 
forms - the first is that too many whites think still in this way, they 
regard the call for a true Africanisation with a sort of supercilious 
amusement, the second form is that many whites who take this call for 
Africanisation seriously, still can’t change from their superior attitude 
of pontificating on how indigenisation should take place. They seem to 
say in the old ail-knowing style: “We know what is good for you.” We 
should be allowed to do our thing and obviously it should be in our 
own style. 

It is an undeniable fact that the world is shrinking, that there may 
soon perhaps be a uni-culture - though I doubt this. Western 
civilisation itself is not a homogenous thing. The Italian with his 
propensity for wolf whistles and pinching the bottoms of women is not 
quite the same animal as the English man who does not usually wear 
his heart on his sleeve. Each has characteristics, modes of thought and 
expression which are not quite those of the other. But is the question of 
African values and thought forms a live issue for our day - is it not but 
the hobbyhorse of academics and other eccentric creatures? Only 
those who bury their heads in the sand would doubt that this is a vital 
issue. Is there not a general cry of back to your origins? Is it not true 
that the rapid proliferation of African separatist churches is part due to 
the fact that the catholic faith has not seemed catholic to those 
belonging to these groups, have they not felt that the Christ they were 
offered did not reach the deeper levels of their African being and 
redeemed them from their specifically African ills, but rather that they 
have been offered answers to questions they never asked, while those 
they did want to ask, remained by that fact unanswered. I am afraid 
that many of us have been too thoroughly brainwashed, so that quite 
unconsciously we have believed and acted as if almost everything 
European was ipso facto superior and desirable and conversely that 
almost everything African was necessarily inferior and to be denied 
and destroyed. 

To claim that there were no real religious truths or values in Africa 
before the Christian era is in effect to say that only in this continent did 
God remain utterly unknown, since he must surely have revealed 
himself, say, to the Greeks with their passion for truth, goodness and 
beauty, and to others as well; it is to ignore the testimony of the Bible 
itself that God nowhere leaves himself without witness. It is really to 
diminish God as a God who had no dealings with part of his creation. 
It is to leave unexplained why the Christian Church should mention 
with pride and count among its stalwarts men such as Athanasius , 
Augustine of Hippo and to a lesser extent, Tertullian and Origen - all 
of whom were, in fact, Africans. Those who have denigrated things 
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African would probably be surprised to discover that the African way 
of life, his Weltanschauung, his thought forms, are those, not only of 
the Old Testament but those of the entire Bible, since the New 
Testament is based so firmly on the Old Testament. After all the Bible 
is largely a work permeated through and through with thought forms 
and values of the Hebrew. I want very quickly to outline some of these 
parallels and in doing this I shall really be saying that the Biblical 
world and view in many ways is far more congenial for the African 
than for Western man — the African is much more on the wave length 
of the Bible than Western man was originally. 

It is accepted now on all hands that most Africans have believed in 
the Existence of a Supreme Being, variously called Molimo, Mdali, 
Qamata, Mvelinqangi. He is all powerful, the Creator usually of all 
there is. He is utterly other than his creation, - i.e. he is transcendent, 
not to be approached lightly by man for hie will fill him with that 
numinous awe which made Rudolf Otto speak of the mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans. Thus the black man would have understood 
the inaugural vision of an Isaiah who saw the Lord as a King of 
unapproachable majesty and holiness, high and lifted up. The Bible 
here and the African would be speaking much the same language, so 
that Hopgood writing in African Ideas of God can say of the Tonga, 
what is true of most Africans “the Tonga conceptions of God . . .have 
much in common with the thought of the Old Testament.” 

While the African, like the Hebrew, favoured concrete to abstract 
descriptions, we should not think that he was incapable of abstract 
thought. The non-Christian Zulu had another name for God - 
uzivelele, the uncaused self existent one, he who was there from the 
beginning - how more metaphysical can you get? The OT begins “In 
the beginning God . . .” This gives the lie to Emil Ludwig’s assertion to 
a missionary in Africa that “Deity is a philosophical concept which 
savages are incapable of framing.” 

I said that the African’s notion of God was one which stressed his 
holy transcendence. When they were in dire straits, when all their usual 
attempts, for instance, had failed to break a drought, then usually they 
approached this transcendent Supreme Being directly, they addressed 
their prayers to him without any intermediary; but more usually they 
approached him through the intercession of their ancestors - the living- 
dead. Those who should have known better called the cult of ancestors, 
ancestor-worship. They did not know, or perhaps did not want to 
know, that the living and the dead are still bound closely together in a 
symbiotic existence of interdependence. The ancestors need their living 
descendants to remember them for only so could they remain in 
existence and not be totally annihilated, so only could they be assured 
of personal immortality. The living needed them to assure their 
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continued prosperity and thus they approached God through those 
intercessors, through those ancestors who formed what Leopold 
Senghor called the “tender bridge.” Now in the Old Testament we read 
how an Israelite considered himself singularly blessed if he lived to a 
ripe old age and was then gathered up to his fathers. The Old 
Testament man set great store by the blessing of being buried in the 
family tombs. The African and the Israelite are moving in the same 
thought world. Of course there was the danger against which the Old 
Testament strenuously warns — the danger of necromancy, but this is 
the ancestor cult gone sour. For both the Israelite and the African, 
death was not an absolute end, an impervious barrier cutting off the 
living from the dead. What is said by Pedersen of the Israelite could be 
said with equal reality of the African: 

“That which happens through normal death is therefore only that a 
kinsman passes from one department of the family to another.” 

The African would understand perfectly well what the Old 
Testament meant when it said ‘man belongs to the bundle of life,’ that 
he is not a solitary individual. He is linked backwards to the ancestors 
whom he reveres and forward with all the generations yet to be born. 
He believes in what H. Wheeler Robinson called, “corporate per¬ 
sonality.” Even today when you ask an African how he is, you usually 
in fact speak in the plural “How are you?” and we will usually answer, 
“We are well, we are here”, or the opposite; he will not be well because 
his grandmother is unwell, his vitality will be diminished in so far as 
one member of the family has reduced life force. The West suffers from 
an excessive individualism which makes man lonely in a crowd. 
Thoreau has aptly said of the population of modern cities, “That 
millions are lonely together.” They are longing for a sense of 
community and we could teach them a thing or two. Of course this 
strong group feeling has the weaknesses of all communalism; it 
encourages conservation and conformity. It needs to be corrected by 
the teaching about man’s inalienable uniqueness as a person. We need 
both aspects to balance each other. 

The Bible teaches that man’s personality is not confined to the 
contours of his body. It extends beyond to all that is close to him, his 
clothes, his family, his possessions, his name - these are an extension 
of his personality, impregnated with his soul force. This the African 
understands because he believes it of himself. I remember as a small 
boy how you could not, for instance, just wear somebody else’s hat 
because we believed this would give you a headache. It was too full of 
his life force. But if you spat into it first, thus neutralising his life force 
with yours, you could then wear it safely. Israelite man and African 
man place great value on his name. It must be perpetuated so that a 
real man needed male children to carry on his name, thus both the 
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Israelite and the African married several wives to be sure that this 
happened. They could not understand what you meant when you said 
that people should be celibate - such for them would really be only half 
persons. Is the glory and purpose of women not to bear children? They 
were thinking the same thoughts. Polygyny was not due to man’s 
promiscuous nature. God created women so that she should bear 
children. For both the Israelite and the African, a barren woman was 
most to be pitied and vilified. For them both, it was woman who 
caused the first trouble which drove God far from man by her 
sinfulness. Yet woman was not just a chattel. In theory she was inferior 
to man, but in reality all men knew as they know, that woman has 
subtle ways of exercising her influence. They knew that the hand that 
rocks the cradle does really rule the world. They knew, no matter how 
strenuously they might deny it, that they were to some extent under 
petticoat government, that behind every man, there is a woman. Even 
today, the Queen Mojther in Swaziland, wields tremendous authority 
and power, paralleled by the authority and influence of the Queen 
Mother in ancient Israel. 

I have shown some of the parallels between the OT and Africa. I 
could draw many more, e.g. the vital importance of the chief for the 
well-being and prosperity of society, that the chief was no despot - a 
chief is a chief through the people ruling by consensus of the council 
(kgotla, nkundla), about the common ideas on marriage, circumcision 
and initiation, how death is considered to defile so that even today 
when we return from the graveyard, we wash our hands to be purified. 
But I think I have done enough to call in question the old missionary 
strategy of a root and branch condemnation of African ways, when 
these were so close to the ways of the Bible itself, if men had only the 
patience to study them. 

I just want to ask, “what are the African Independent Churches 
going back to, is it African ways or is it the ways of the Old 
Testament?” And they are drawing many thousands of followers into 
them, why? Part of the answer is surely to be found in these three 
quotations with which I wish to close. 

The first is from the The Religions of the Semites by Robertson 
Smith: 

“No positive religion that has moved men has been able to start 
with a tabula rasa to express itself as if religion was beginning for the 
first time; in form if not in substance, the new system must be in 
contact all along the line with the older ideas and practices which it 
finds in possession. A new scheme of faith can find a hearing only by 
appealing to religious instincts and susceptibilities that already exist in 
its audience, and it cannot reach these without taking account of the 
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traditional forms in which religious feeling is embodied, and without 
speaking a language which men accustomed to these forms can 
understand.” 

The second quotation is from the Bantu Philosophy by P. Tempels: 

“If we do not employ as our interpreter the forms of Bantu thought 
to propagate our truths, Bantu philosophy will fall back upon itself and 
the rift between African and white will suffer further cleavage, 
becoming wider and wider.” 

The third is from African Systems of Thought edited by Professors 
Fortes and Dieteren. They claim that their seminar of anthropologists 
“Showed how profound and refined African religious concepts are.” 
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THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AND AFRICAN 
TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS 

By I. K. Shuuya. 


God of Africa: 

God (the Supreme Being) was known in the whole of Africa. The 
way of living in several African societies was not the same, but differed 
from place to place according to the circumstances. The traditions 
were also quite different from each other. The living places were not 
the same. 


The Living places: 

Some people lived near the lakes, some near the rivers, some near 
the mountains, some in the big forests, some in deserts, some in dry 
countries, some in wet areas, some near the coasts, some in the tropics. 

In every society there was the Supreme Being who revealed Mimself 
to the people especially through natural forces. Because of this kind of 
revelation the peoples of different societies discovered and realised the 
Supreme Being in nature and worshipped him in their specific 
stituation. 

In needs, unhappiness, sickness, etc., the peoples of Africa 
recognized their weakness and poverty. These forced them to look for 
help by worshipping the Supreme Beings. 

But good weather, fertility, success and the receiving of what the 
peoples had asked for, moved them to give thanks by worshipping the 
Deity. 

For every society in Africa one thing was evident, namely that 
someone exists above all. He has power and is almighty. 

The African societies wil!ness to this idea by coining several names 
for the Supreme Being (Gods). We know that there is a close 
relationship between the Old and the New Testament: the African 
concept of God stands between these two Testaments. 
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THE NAMES OF SUPREME BEINGS (GODS) 


Name of society 

Name of God 

Meaning 

SHONA: 

Mwari 

The Supreme Being (God). 


99 

The God of cosmos. 


99 

The God of fertility. 


Runji 

God. 


Nyandenga 

The Great One of the sky (God). 


Chipindikure 

Musikavanhu 

Mutangakugara 

Muwanikwa 

God. 


Marure 

God Creator. 

CONGO: 

Muwari 

God, the strong one 

ZAMBIA: 

Mulungu 

Creator. 

NYANJA: 

Cauta 

The big bow (God). 


Mphamba 

God. 


Cisumphi 

(God), the powerful one. 


Namalenga 

(God), the Creator. 

ZULU: 

Nkulunkulu 

the great great one. 

NIGERIA: 

Oris 

The very source of Being. 

YORUB: 

99 

Source - Being. 

NUPE: 

Tsoci 

The owner of us. 


Oba Orun 

King who is in heaven. 

IGBO: 

Eze elu 

King of heaven or 


Eze di nelu 

King who is in heaven. 

GHANA: 

Odomankoma 

Who, of all the earth, 
is the king and Elder. 

AKAN: 

Nyame and Tano 

Supreme Beings; 


Tano 

is the son of Nyame. 

RUANDA: 

Imana 

Creator, good God. 

TONGA: 

Mizimu 

Spirit. 


Leza 

Cilenga ) 

Syampanga) 

Namulenga) 

God, the director of all. 

KHAM 

Nakanzo) 

Syampanga) 

God, creator of all. 

BUSHMEN 

Kaggen 

the maker. 

VEND A: 

Raluuhimba 

God. 

OVAMBO: 

Kalunga 

God. 


Pamb ’ishita 

God who created himself. 


Mufifi/Muthithi 

God. 


Pamba 

God. 
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HERERO: 

KAVANGO: 

NAMA: 

DAHOMEY: 

TOGO: 

THE PEOPLE 
OF KASAI: 


Mbangu God. 

Ndjambi/Karunga Supreme Being. 
Hompa/Karunga) Supreme Being. 
Nyambinyambi Supreme Being. 

Elob, Tsui-Goab„ 

Khub Supreme Being. 

Lisa The son of the Supreme God. 

Mawu Creator, the moon and 

Lisa the sun. 

Ndjambi God, creator of all. 


Compare: 

(a) Creator. Jesus answered: Haven’t you read this Scripture? In the 
beginning the creator, made them male and female... 
Matth. 19:4. And in creating all men God’s secret plan is 
to be put into effect. God, who is the creator of all things 
kept his secret hidden through all the past ages. 


The living-place of God of Africa: 

World , moon , sun , and stars , under his control 

Mwari: Could be present at a number of places at the same time, as 

the bits of a broken article are present at various places at the same 

time. 

He is above and different to all earthly powers. 

Cisumphi: Is the powerful One who is present everywhere. 

Kalunga: His existence is everywhere acknowledged. 

Mawu. Lives in every one’s body. 

Suk: Is a universal God. 

Nyandenga: The Great one of the sky. He lives in the sky. 
Wakumusoro: The one above. 

Gore: The one among the clouds. 

Mphamba: God dwells high and he is powerful. 

King of heaven, King who is in Heaven. 

Kalunga: Lives in heaven. 

Compare: I have been given all authority in heaven and earth ... and 
remember I will be with you always, to the end of the age. Matth. 
28:18, 20. After saying this, Jesus was taken up into heaven as they 
watched him and a cloud hid him from their sight. Acts 1:9. They will 
see the good things you do and give praise to your Father in heaven. 
Matth. 7:11. Jesus ordered the people to sit down on the grass; then he 
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took the five loaves and the two fish looked up to heaven and gave 
thanks to God. Matthew 14:19. 

The quality of African traditional Gods: 

them * etc G ° d ^ ^ Creator of men and animals, he orders and protects 


Tongo: Leza is God, director of all: of the rain, of the heat, of the 
wind, of the lightning. 

Alcan: God knows and sees all. “The all-seeing”. 

Yorub: Only God is wise, God the Almighty. God sees both inside 

and ° utside of man - 11 is God in whom you may put all trust 
The Discemer of hearts.” 


Ngombe: God is the all-powerful, the strong one. 

Bacongo: “God knows all”. 

Ganda: God is the big eye. 

Bena: God is everywhere at the same time. 

Bamuma: God is everywhere. 

Banyarwa: God is met everywhere. God existed from the beginning. 
He does not need outside means of sustenance. 

Herero: God dwells in heaven but he is omnipresent throughout the 
universe. 


Th e Nuer: God is omnipresent, particularly in the sky. He is falling 
down in the rain. 

Zanzibar: God thunders. 

Bambuti: God was the first being who had always been in existence 
he will never die. ’ 

Barundi: God needs nothing. 

Zulu: God is of Himself, or He who came of Himself into being. 

God came into being and gave being to men. 

Herero: God has no father, he is not a man, he lives in heaven. 
Kituya. God has no father nor mother, nor wife nor children. 

Zulu: God is the One who sprang up first, he is older than all of us. 
Pygmy: God was the beginning, God is today, God will be 
tomorrow Who can make an image of God? He has no body. He is as 
a word which comes out of your mouth. That word! It is no more it is 
part, and still it lives. 

Ovambo: God is a self-created being. 

Bacongo: Nothing evil comes from God; therefore they say: 
Rejoice, God never wrongs one”. 

Ovambo: The sun is God’s eye; it shows God. God has nothing hid 
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from him. God requires good behaviour. God does not close his eyes 
by day and by night. God created and rules everything. He is 
omnipresent and omniscient. God is never seen, but he sees everything. 

Gikuyu: God is the God of love. 

Chagga: God never lies, God is true to his nature in accordance with 
his faithfulness. 

Ndebele and Shona: Think of God as Father, Mother and Son. 
Southern Nuba : God is the great Mother. 

Bachwa: Consider themselves as “the children of God”. 

Vashona: God is a Holy God. There is no darkness in Him. 

Ila: They consider God to rule not only in human affairs but also 
over nature. 

Ngombe: Akongo is also associated with each individual in a 
particular way, almost in the sense of a guardian angel. If a person has 
a specially good fortune, people will say to him: “Akongo is good.” In 
misfortune likewise they will say: “Akongo has done me harm, or, my 
Akongo is unkind”. 

Compare: Some people brought to him a paralysed man lying on a 
bed. Jesus saw how much faith they had, and said to the paralysed 
man ... Matth. 9:2. No one has ever seen God. The only One who is 
the same as God and is at the Father’s side, he has made him known. 
John 1:18. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and for ever. Heb. 
13:8. 

The kingdom of God is within you. Luke 17:21, - but this is a secret 
matter. And your Father who sees in secret will reward you. Matth. 
6:4. 

Moral Attributes of God: 

Banyarwanda: God of pity. 

Ewe: God is full of pity. God is the creating spirit and the saving 
spirit. 

Akamba: The God of mercy. 

Ovambo : God of mercy. 

Ila: The compassionate one. God is merciful and does not stop doing 
good to people, no matter what they say about him. 

He shows his mercy to all people at all times. 

Bacongo: God is the great hope of the poor. 

Ruanda: Imana (God) is essentially good. Imana gives, he does not 
sell. 

Imana has long arms. His action influences the whole world. 

He is so good. He does not require any offering. 

General in Africa: On the moral side: though God is generally 
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regarded as upholding the moral law and judging men after death in 
accordance with their actions, many practices seem to have little to do 
with him. 

Compare: When the disciples James and John saw this they said: 
“Lord, do you want us to call fire down from heaven and destroy 
them?” Jesus turned and rebuked them ... Luke 9:54-55. -So that you 
will become the sons of your Father in heaven. For he makes his sun to 
shine on bad and good people alike, and gives rain to those who do 
right and those who do wrong. Matth. 5:45. - The Word became a 
human being and lived among us. We saw his glory, full of grace and 
truth. John 1:14 - Nor does the Father himself judge anyone. He has 
given his son the full right to judge. John 5:22. 

The prayer addressed to the Supreme Being: 

Ovambos: Pray for rain saying: “We take seed to sow; make our 
seed good as you have done before that we may eat”. They think 
Kalunga (God) cannot be forced to do anything. If anyone has a speck 
of dust in his eye, he looks up to heaven and says: “God blow me”. If 
anyone wants to kill an animal, he will touch the ground with his finger 
and say: “May I shoot it”. If anyone wants the fire from two sticks, he 
says: “Give us, give us fire”. On this way to war, Ovambos pray: 
“Give us the hyenas’ luck, give us the good fortune of hyenas”. 

Ila: When the Ila go hunting they pray, addressing God, to let them 
kill the game which they are going to hunt. 

Kham-Bushmen: Turn particularly to the moon. 

As the life depends on food, so prayers are prayers for food: 

“The moon lying there 

Let me kill a springbok. Tomorrow. 

Let me eat a springbok with this arrow. 

Let me shoot a springbok”. 

Tonga: In time of trouble they seek help from the Mizimu. Mizimu 
brings the petitions before Leza. “Leza give us rain.” 

Kavangos: Pray for rain: “Nyambinyambi (God), give us rain”. 

Yorub: The regular salutation in the form of prayers and 
thanksgiving. 

Have you risen well? The answer: Thank God. 

At night: May God awake us well. 

A proverb says: God alone is wise. 

Compare: Ask, and you will receive; seek, and you will find, knock, 
and the door will be opened to you. Matth. 7:7. 

The African God’s work of Salvation: 

Ganda: God saves the afflicted according to his will. 
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Bavenda: When a person escapes from danger he says: “I have been 
saved by God”. 

Ila: “God is the Deliverer of those in trouble.” 

Ovambo: God is great. He protects. The expression of relief at the 
recovery of someone from sickness: “God has given, me good luck”. 
“My man has got better”. 

“God is stronger than the spirit”. 

“He chased him out”. 

Compare: Let us be bold then and say “The Lord is my helper. I will 
not be afraid ....” Heb. 13:6. 

The after life: 

Ovambo: The ancestral spirits exist. 

Now that they are dead they can influence the rainfall and the 
harvest. 

Therefore to them, rather to Kalunga (God), prayers are addressed, 
presents of all sorts given, and ritual sacrifices offered. 

On the earth we spend the day time, our permanent place is in 
heaven. 

They say it is a great pity that there are no ladders up to heaven; we 
wretched people could climb towards heaven. On high, there is a big 
country. It is a resting place, a place of security. But it does not give 
rest to all. Only those who are there can rest, and they are safe. That is 
the most and the best that can be said about the conditions of life in the 
world to come. 

Akamba: The spirit world is inhabited by beings, part of whom were 
once people in this physical world. People will rise again from the dead. 
They have their tribal notion of resurrection. Death means not 
annihilation but a departure to the spirit world. 

Herero: God calls away old people when they die. 

Borotse: God calls back people by death and nobody can refuse. 

Yorub: Death is a debt to God which must be paid by all. The old 
people anticipate their death saying: “I am ready for home” or “I am 
going home”. 

Abaluyia: The dead continues to exist as a whole person. 

Basoga: When a person has died, people say that he has breathed his 
last, he has kept quiet, he has gone, he has gone down to the grave, our 
friend was told by death to tie up his load and to go, etc. 

African religion maintains that the ancestor spirits can be in contact 
with the people here on the earth. According to this way of thinking the 
people exist always. 

The African peoples acknowledge the continuation of life after 
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death; whatever ideas they have of the immortality of the soul are 
rather mechanical. 

Bachwa Pygmies: After death people go to the village of God where 
all suffering and disease etc. are abolished and where there is 
abundance of comfort, happiness and much for hunting. 

Yorub: At death the individual appears before God to give account 
of his earthly life. They say: All that we do on earth, we shall account 
for kneeling in heaven. The African tradition assumed that man was 
originally intended to inherit immortality 

Compare: The commandment off Jesus: “You who are blessed by my 
Father: Come, and receive the kingdom which has been prepared for 
you ever since the creation of the world.” Matth. 25:34. 

Conclusion: 

The names of Gods in Africa, 

the living-places of Gods in Africa, 

the quality of African traditional Gods, 

the moral attributes of God, 

the African God’s work of salvation, 

and the after-life showed that there is something supernatural. 

The preachers could begin here, so that the peoples of Africa could get 
the right concepts about the Biblical revelation of God. Paul in Athens 
gave us a very good example. Jesus Christ is nowadays in Africa 
willing to save the Africans in different societies. How can we fulfil our 
obligation to spread the Good News over the whole Africa? 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT SEEN IN AFRICAN 
PERSPECTIVE 

By E. K. Mosothoane 


The April 1972 issue of MINISTRY contains an interesting article 
by Fr. E. A. Ruch entitled “African Christianity, African Theology” 
(MINISTRY, Vol. 11, No. 4, Apr., 1972, pp. 116-120). His opening 
paragraph seeks to establish the universality of Christianity and ends 
with the assertion that “Christ’s message is not addressed to one 
nationality, one culture, one race, because God’s promise is not based 
on national, cultural or racial characteristics or achievements of man, 
but exclusively on his superabundant love for all ipien.” If Fr. Ruch is 
correct, as I believe that he is, the question arises as to why it is 
considered necessary to look at the message of the New Testament in 
African perspective. Does the universality of Christianity not mean 
that our task is primarily that of understanding the message of the 
New Testament in itself and in its universal dimension? 

Why in African perspective? 

The question ‘why the message of the New Testament in African 
perspective?” suggests to me that I ought to state and clarify the 
rationale behind this paper and that all of us here ought to provide a 
justification, from the New Testament point of view and from the point 
of view of Christian theology, of a consultation on a Theologia 
Africana. If such a justification is required of us my contribution to it 
is this that all we are concerned with here, and therefore all this paper 
is concerned with, is the understanding of the Gospel within a specific 
context and life-situation. We are concerned with the question whether 
the Gospel is really and truly being heard by African man in his own 
concrete situation as well as what the Gospel says, if anything at all, to 
those of us whom history has thrown together to live together in the 
Africa, and more specifically the South Africa, of today; we are 
concerned with the question whether there is in fact not such a total 
absence of an Ankniipfungspunkt in our presentation of the Gospel 
that it does not really speak to us at all. In other words, our concern is 
for evangelism. We must indeed, as Prof. Idowu has said, “be thankful 
to God that in spite of man’s weaknesses and short-sightedness, 
the miracle of grace has been taking place all over Africa” (Biblical 
Revelation and African Beliefs, ed. K. Dickson & P. 
Ellingworth, Lutterworth 1969 p. 9). This does not, however, nullify 
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the fact that our approach and methods may be “calling very loudly 
for a careful overhauling” (ibid.). And part of this overhauling, I 
believe, is precisely that of determining anew, on the basis of scholarly 
research, the fundamental or basic message of the New Testament as 
well as that Ankniipfungspunkt that will make Christianity immediate¬ 
ly relevant to the African situation, making it possible for us to say 
that in Jesus Africa too has found a Saviour for the removal of her 
fears, the solution to her problems, the answer to her questions, the 
fulfilment of her hopes and aspirations, and the realization of her 
dreams. If the Christian God be indeed the universal Father, then he 
must be seen to be the Father of Africa as well. The Father of‘all’ must 
in a special and unique manner be the Father of ‘some’, and we 
radically miss the significance of the ‘some’ if we fail to see it as 
referring to man in his concrete and existential situation. As Fr. Ruch 
says, “precisely because God speaks not to some abstract, and 
therefore really non-existent ‘man’, but to men with all their individual, 
national, cultural and historically conditioned particularities, the 
message of God will vary from place to place. It will be the same 
message on the part of him who imparts the message, God in Christ 
Jesus. But the one who transmits the message and the one who receives 
it, vary from place to place and from historical period to historical 
period.” (Ruch, ibid.) 

Must I justify this attempt at looking at the message of the New 
Testament from an African perspective? If this be required of me then 
I should point out that such an undertaking as the one I am about to 
embark upon is nothing new. Let me cite a few examples. Rudolf 
Bultmann’s de-mythologization programme was, as is well known, 
his answer to the vitally important question: “what is the 
importance of the preaching of Jesus and of the preaching of the New 
Testament as a whole for modern man?” His answer was that 
we must “abandon the mythological conceptions” of the New 
Testament so as to “recover” and “retain their deeper meaning.” This 
method of interpretation, says Bultmann, will enable me “to hear the 
Scriptures as the Word of God” and that means “to hear them as a 
word addressed to me, as kerygma, as a proclamation” (Jesus Christ 
and Mythology). And, significantly, Prof. T.F. Torrance sees Karl 
Barth’s “pastoral charge at Safenwil” as primary factor behind the 
formation of the theological development for which this twentieth- 
century theological giant is known. In his own preface to the second 
edition of his Commentary on Romans Barth wrote: “I myself know 
what it means year in year out to mount the steps of the pulpit, 
conscious of the responsibility to understand and interpret, and longing 
to fulfil it.”It was because of this that “Barth threw himself into a 
passionate struggle with the pages of the New Testament, involving 
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much sweat and many groans, in order to release the matter contained 
in the text, to expose the Word in the words, and open up a way for the 
disclosure of its deepest meaning.”(T.F. Torrance: Karl Barth - An 
Introduction to his earlier theology 1910-1931, p. 35). In order “to 
bring this Word of God, with its redemptive, supernatural and 
eschatological message to bear upon the concrete work-a-day world of 
men and women” Barth became “determined to hear the Word of God 
out of itself, as it came straight from above, unfettered by a masterful 
culture, uncontrolled by the needs and satisfactions of bourgeois 
society, and before it had been sifted and diluted by being passed 
through some general frame of thought already worked out by modern 
man.” (Torrance, ibid.) Paul Tillich too had his own approach. 

He focussed on man’s cultural and intellectual situation and had as 
his objective to be able to interpret “the eternal message” afresh to 
each generation (see his Systematic Theology, Vol. 1, p. 6). 

Not only is modern theology based on the attempt to see the 
relevance of the Gospel to specific and concrete human situations. This 
kind of undertaking is in fact as old as the Christian faith itself. It is 
today generally agreed by scholars that while the message remained 
basically the same different circumstances and localities right in the 
first century counted among the factors which led to a diversification 
of the garb in which this message was communicated. For example, the 
revival of apocalyptic and religious-national eschatology among first 
century BC and AD Palestinian Jews, for which the Roman 
occupation of Palestine was to a greater or lesser degree responsible, 
resulted in the Christian Gospel being expressed in marked es¬ 
chatological terms by converts from Palestinian Judaism. While 
converts from Hellenistic Judaism and from among the Gentiles made 
use of different categories or adapted those from the Old Testament 
and Judaism for the communication of the same message (see, inter 
alia, C.F.D. Moule, The influence of Circumstances on the Use of 
Christological Terms, JTS, Vol. X, Pt. 2, Oct., 1959; R.H. Fuller, The 
Foundations of New Testament Christology; C. F. D. Moule, The 
Influence of Circumstances on the Use of Eschatological Terms, JTS, 
Vol XV, Pt. 1, Apr., 1964). New circumstances, new situations, new 
localities lead to new perspectives. This is how the Gospel speaks to 
man and this is how theology, the function of which is to reflect upon 
the Gospel and to express it in the most meaningful categories 
available to a people, develops. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that by looking at the message of 
the New Testament in African perspective we Africans are not simply 
thinking of ourselves. We are trying to make our contribution, however 
small, to the glorious wealth and richness of Universal Christian 
theology. “Christianity in Africa is so old, ” says Prof. J.S. Mbiti, “that 
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it can rightly be described as an indigenous, traditional and African 
religion. Long before the start of Islam in the seventh century, 
Christianity was well established all over North Africa, in Egypt, parts 
of the Sudan and Ethiopia. It was a dynamic form of Christianity, 
producing great scholars and theologians like Tertullian, Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria and Augustine. African Christianity made a 
great contribution to Christendom through scholarship, participation 
in Chruch councils, defence of the Faith, movements like monasticism, 
theology, translation and preservation of the Scriptures, martyrdom, 
the famous Catechetical School of Alexandria, liturgy and even 
heresies and controversies.” (African Religions and Philosophy, pp. 
229-230) We now seek to both revive and continue this splendid 
record. 

The Message of the New Testament: 

Coming now to the theme of this paper, I must say one is 
immediately struck by the sheer richness of the message of the New 
Testament. How does one even begin discussing it? It is so rich and 
has so many facets that one could approach it from any one of a 
variety of angles. We could use, as our starting point, for example, that 
most beautiful declaration of Paul in II Cor. 5:19, namely that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” What about that 
theologically profound text from the Fourth Gospel: “And the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we have 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only Son of the Father ” (Jn. 1:14)? Or 
take in Luke's Gospel the announcement to the shepherds made by the 
angel: Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good news of a great joy 
which will come to all the people; for to you is bom this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord” (Lk. 2:10-11). Any of 
these and many other N. T. texts could give us the starting point we 
need. 

Put it this way: how did the early Church understand itself? Did it in 
any way link its own coming into being with what we now call the 
message of the New Testament? There is no doubt at all that the first 
Christians were men and women who believed themselves to be having 
a most vital message to tell the world. For this message they lived, 
risking misunderstanding, isolation, persecution and death. The 
message concerned Jesus “a man whom many of them had known 
intimately during the last tumultuous years that led up to his death, a 
man who after his death had appeared alive to many witnesses. But as 
they told the story, it was above all a story about God. It was God 
who had sent forth his servant Jesus to preach and to heal, God who 
had delivered him up into the hands of wicked men, God who had 
vindicated him in the triumph of the Resurrection. In accordance with 
his ancient promises to his people Israel, the God of their fathers had 
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accomplished a new thing, the ends of the ages had come upon them, 
the curtain had rung upon the final act of God’s drama of 
redemption” (G.B. Caird: The Apostolic Age, p. 36). How do we begin 
to expound all this in such a manner that it unfolds even for us too here 
in South Africa its tremendous wealth? 

The Message in the Preaching of Jesus: 

That the message of the New Testament has to do with the coming 
or dawning of the Kingdom or Reign of God has long been recognized. 
Also recognized is the fact that there is a close relationship between 
Jesus (both his coming and his person) and the dawning Kingdom of 
God though there is as yet no general agreement as to the specific 
nature of the relationship. What cannot, however, be disputed is the 
fact that the relationship is so close that it becomes extremely difficult, 
if at all possible, to draw a distinction between the coming, the person, 
and the message of Jesus on the one hand and the coming of the 
Kingdom on the other; hence Karl Ludwig Schmidt’s assertion that 
“the name and message of Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ Himself, are 
equated with the Kingdom of God” (Kittel’s Bible Key Words, Vol. II, 
p. 53). This means that one way of approaching the message of the 
New Testament (and I would contend that ultimately this is the way ) 
is by way of the proclamation of Jesus taken in close conjunction with 
his active ministry. 

A study of the proclamation of Jesus involves, of course, an analysis 
of a whole host of texts in the Gospels - sayings, parables, miracles etc. 
In order to make a start I would like to focus upon one particular 
Gospels text, namely Matthew 11:5—6. My interest in this particular 
text originates from reading Joachim Jeremias’ analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion of it in his New Testament Theology, Vol. I, SCM 1971; Jesus’ 
Promise to the Nations, SCM 1958; and Rediscovering the Parables* 
SCM 1966. The text represents, in free quotation form Is. 35:5 f. and 
Is. 61:1, Jesus’ answer to John the Baptist’s question, “Are you he who 
is to come, or shall we look for another?” (Mt. 11:3). This answer runs 
as follows: 

“the blind receive their sight and 

the lame walk, 

lepers are cleansed and 

the deaf hear, and 

the dead are raised up, and 

the poor have good news preached to them. 

And blessed is he who takes no offence at me.” 

The whole text is so pregnant with meaning that in order to say 
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anything at all I want to concentrate the discussion on the second but 
last line, namely: 

“the poor have good news preached to them.” 

Here then is the message, that Jthe, coming and preaching of Jesus 
means that even the poor (hoi ptochoi) if not they above all others are 
the objects and targets of the dawning Kingdom, and that for good 
rather than for ill. 

Let us immediately go into the question of the identification of ‘the 
poor.’ Who are they? 

The designation appears, of course, not only in Matth. ll:5f and its 
parallel, but also in the beatitudes, viz. in Matth. 5:3 and Luke 6:20. 
The Lucan beatitude refers to people who are really poor but whose 
impecuniosity is directly related to their discipleship. They are 
contrasted with the hoi plousioi (the rich) because they have not 
allowed themselves something better to look forward to. Indeed, they 
have so conditioned themselves that even when something better is 
presented to them they cannot see it (Luke. 6:24). The Matthean 
beatitude, on the other^hand presents us with a basically religious 
understanding of hoi ptochoi. Even if the lack of material goods may 
be included, the emphasis seems to be on poverty before God. It is 
addressed to those who are beggars before God for his mercy, who 
have neither a future nor hope without him; hence the addition To 
pneumati. “in spirit.” 

My interest, however, is in Jesus’ use of the designation and not so 
much in the Matthean and Lucan interpretations of it. Consequently I 
shall wish to pursue the Mt. 11:5 text. We have already made the 
important observation that Jesus’ use of “the poor” here forms part of 
a free quotation from Isaiah, especially in this connection Chapter 61. 
Now Is. 61 gives us a number of parallel expressions and phrases 
which provide us with some important clues towards understanding 
this designation, e.g. “the brokenhearted”, “the captives”, (Is. 61:1-3). 
Clearly then the term refers to those “who cannot defend themselves, 
the desperate, the hopeless”, “those who are oppressed” (Jeremias: 
N.T. Theo. p. 113). It refers to those who receive a raw deal from their 
fellow men. And there seems to be every reason to believe that Jesus 
used the designation in this sense. But to whom specifically did Jesus 
refer? 

Significantly the designation hoi ptochoi is only found on the lips of 
Jesus in the Gospels. If we follow the clue of Is. 61 we are led to 
making the suggestions that perhaps Jesus, because of his mercy on 
pity on these people, spoke of these people in terms other than those 
which would normally be used of them. Are they those who, because 
they did not take offence at him, so appreciated his message that they 
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followed him? If so, we can then approach the identification of “the 
poor ” via an analysis of who the followers of Jesus actually were. 

Who then were the followers of Jesus? The Gospels repeatedly refer 
to Jesus’ association with people described as hoi telonai kai hoi 
hamartdloi (tax collectors and sinners - Mk. 2:15f; Lk. 15:1-2), hoi 
telonai kai hai pomai (tax collectors and harlots Mt. 21:32), and also 
quite simply hoi hamartoloi (sinners - Mk. 2:17; Lk. 7:37, 39; 19:7). 
Tax collectors, harlots and sinners appear to have formed a large 
proportion of the followers of Jesus. Are there any grounds on the 
basis of which we can contend that these are the people whom Jesus 
calls “the poor?” This question can only be answered by looking a 
little closer at each one of these. 

Hamartoloi: This word has a double meaning in the Gospels. It refers, 
firstly, to Jews who neglected both the study and the strict obser¬ 
vance of the Law according to the Pharisaic ideal. Not only did they 
fail to live up to the revealed will of God by their repeated violations of 
the Law; they actually lived in a permanent state of defilement. Their 
inexcusable ignorange of the Law in fact made them to be accursed 
(Jn. 7:49). Hamartoloi refers therefore to those “sinners” who are 
contemptuously called “the people of the land.” Secondly, hamartoloi 
denotes “those who on account of their way of life were shunned not 
only by Pharisees but also by ordinary respectable people” (C.E.B. 
Cranfield: The Gospel according to St. Mark, 1959, p. 103); in other 
words, people of immoral life who, because they were immoral, were 
also contemptible outcasts. 

Pornai: The claim by O. J. Baab (The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, K-Q, 1962, p. 932) that the harlot “is evidently accepted as part 
of the community” of Israel in the Old Testament, “without objection 
or condemnation”, seems to me to be a conclusion largely drawn from 
silence. One thing seems to be pretty certain, and that is that by Jesus’ 
time pomeia in any form was anathema. The term denotes harlotry 
(pomai = harlots). It however used in a wider sense as well and so 
included extra-marital intercourse, adultery, ‘unnatural vice’, and the 
like. At its strictest Judaism considered pomeia not only to be a sin 
like any other sin as well as defining, but it was a sin that “drives 
the soul away from God and leads it to idols or Beliar”; it was a 
mortal sin, a sin for which there was no forgiveness, and the mother 
of all evil (F. Hanck and S. Schulz in TWNT, Vol. pp. 587fl). 

Telonai: This word refers to some of the most hated people in 
Palestine, namely the “tax collectors”. They were men in the 
employment of another hated group, namely the rather wealthy tax- 
farmers known as “publicans”. The tax collectors were responsible for 
collecting the dues from the public and more than not they did it with 
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exaction. Together with the publicans they exploited public ignorance 
of the scale of tolls to administer duties unscrupulously into their own 
pockets. They were thus despised for their deception and rapacity. 
A second reason why they were almost universally despised was their 
low morals (see V. Taylor: The Gospel according to St. Mark, 1957, p. 
204). Beyond being despised the tax collectors and publicans were also 
hated for collaborating with and helping the Romans. The very act of 
collecting money from fellow Jews for Romans suggested they were 
sell-outs. Jewish hatred and contempt for them was so deep that even 
their families were detested. 

The well-known quotation from Lucian puts all in a nutshell: 
“adulterous, brothel-keepers, tax collectors, flatterers and informers.” 
These were the social outcasts and the totally godless ones in Palestine. 
And from amidst this category of people were to be found the most 
earnest followers of Jesus;these are the people he constantly associated 
with. Perhaps he did it deliberately. No, There is no perhaps about it. 
He most certainly did it deliberately. Precisely because they were 
disreputable did he associate with them; precisely because they were 
hopeless did he call them. For him they were not only sinners, tax 
collectors, harlots and the like; they were “the poor” ones who needed 
pity, mercy and sympathy; they were those who “labour and are heavy 
laden” (Matth. 11:28)), and needed his help; they were the sick who 
needed a physician. To them therefore he directed his Good News. 

What does all this mean for a relevant Theologia Africana? I 
recognise the need to use African concepts for the creation and 
development of an African Christian theology and for the effective 
communication of the Gospel to Africans. I fully agree that “No 
positive religion that has moved men has been able to start with a 
tabula rasa and express itself as if religion were beginning for the first 
time; in form if not in substance, the new system must be in contact all 
along the line with the older ideas and practices which it finds in 
possession. A new scheme of faith can find a hearing only by appealing 
to religious instincts and susceptibilities that already exist in its 
audience, and it cannot reach these without taking account of the 
traditional forms in which religious feeling is embodied and without 
speaking a language which men accustomed to these forms can 
understand” (R. Smith : The Religion of the Semites, 1889). In other 
words, rather than throw away her superb religious, cultural, social 
and conceptual treasures which reveal, among other things, her depth 
of devotion and existential wisdom, her sheer openness to living, let 
Africa put all these in the service of the Gospel and therefore subject 
them to that Gospel they are to serve. In so doing Africa can only be 
enriched by the Gospel. But if it is to be enriched it must also be judged 
by the Gospel. 
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What contribution can one hope to make to a Theologia Africana 
by approaching the message of the New Testament from the preaching 
of Good News to “the poor?” The answer to this question depends on 
who “the poor” are in the African, and more specifically South 
African, setting; and the answer must be in line with our exposition of 
the meaning and identification of “the poor” in the Gospels. 

As we seek to identify “the poor” in the African setting, we need to 
remind ourselves of the context of the designation. This context is what 
we would call the problem of evil. This is the context in Isaiah, so it is 
in the Gospels where we find the designation on the lips of Jesus, and it 
is so in the Africa in which we live. Significantly, Africa finds itself 
preoccupied at various levels with the problem of evil. For we are 
intensely aware of evil. And yet, again significantly, our awareness is 
not a speculative one; it is existential in true sense of that word. For 
evil always takes the concrete form of harm; it is evil precisely because 
it does to the African the most cruel thing that can happen to him, 
namely the lessening of his life or what Fr. Placide Tempels calls force 
vitale (see P. Tempels : Bantu Philosophy, 1959). Evil is the context of 
the designation “the poor” because to the African mind “Nothing 
harmful happens ‘by chance’: everything is ‘caused’ by someone 
directly or through the use of mystical power” (J.S. Mbiti: African 
Religions and Philosophy, p. 201). “Every form of pain, misfortune, 
sorrow or suffering; every illness and sickness; every death whether of 
an old man or of the infant child; every failure of the crop in the fields, 
of hunting in the wilderness or of fishing in the waters; every bad 
omen or dream; these and all other manifestations of evil that man 
experiences are blamed on someone in the corporate society” (ibid. p. 
209). Hence in the event of sickness many Africans startle both the 
White man and the educated African by seeking the services of not 
only the modern scientifically trained medical doctor (whose job is to 
deal with the disease itself and restore both strength and life - matla le 
bophelo) but also the so-called ‘witch-doctor’ (whose task is to reveal 
the human being - the evil human being - who is responsible for the 
harm). In African terms the immediate cause of the harm may be 
‘sejeso’ (the so-called ‘black poisoning’) or ‘kokoana’ (the little animal, 
eg. snake, lizard etc ), but the ultimate cause is human. And if the 
African “is exercised by the problem of evil in ... a peculiar form” (D. 
Tutu, God-black or white, MINISTRY, Vol. 11, No. 4, 1972, p. 113), 
if where there is evil there is also someone, and if life and strength 
(force vitale) is the African’s most important possession, and if 
therefore the most dreaded thing is the harm that can be caused to 
one’s force vitale, then it follows that the most hated man will be the 
man who is a threat to one’s matla and bophelo. Here lies the clue to 
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the most hated man in Africa as well as to the man who, in terms of the 
Gospel, is “the poor” man. 

Let me put the question again : in terms of the Gospel and of the 
situation in which we find ourselves today, who are “the poor?” 

1. Africans: It is true that in the Africa in which we live the offscouring 
of society; that he does not belong and is not accepted. Let me 
illustrate this by giving you an extract from a letter that appeared in 
the East London Daily Dispatch in May, 1971, written by a White 
‘gentleman’. It read as follows: “Now, looking at the Blacks what do 
we find in their rank and file over the years? They have remained 
savages; inherently filthy, lazy and without any ambition. They have 
also remained potential liars, thieves and murderers. Unless these 
people can overcome this by their own desire and ambition they have 
not much of a future, as I see it. One cannot get anywhere 
without the necessary ambition and always just wishing to ride on the 
backs of others ...” Does this indicate anything less than contempt? 

2. Baloi (abathakathi): This word in Sesotho refers to witches, 
sorcerers, evil magicians, wizards, etc. without drawing the rather 
academic distinction between them that English does (see J.S. Mbiti, 
ibid. p. 202; cf. E.G. Parrinder: African Traditional Religion, 1962, ch. 
XI). It refers to people who have access to ‘mystical power’ and who 
employ that power for destructive purposes. These people are hated 
and feared because they are responsible for ‘all the various ills, 
misfortunes, sicknesses, accidents, tragedies, sorrows, dangers and 
unhappy mysteries which people encounter or experience (Mbiti, ibid, 
p. 200). They are responsible for sending snakes, thokolosi and even 
lightning to harm their fellow men; they are capable of using one’s hair, 
nails, spittle, urine, excrement or even a pinch of earth from one’s 
footprint to one’s detriment. 

Not only are baloi most feared and hated (and incidentally the 
majority of those accused of boloi tend to be women), their entire 
families remain suspect for ever. 

3. Libeti and Lifebe: Rape, adultery and fornication are extremely 
serious manifestations of evil. Often traditional African society 
registered its strong disapproval of these by violently taking the lives of 
those guilty of such offences. While today reparation in the form of 
money or cattle is required, the rapist is not beyond physical harm. 
Adultery and fornication are considered to be so vile, contemptible and 
despicable that those who commit them are in Sesotho called lintja 
(dogs). 

4. Other serious crimes and manifestations of evil which can also result 
in the death of the evil man are murder, robbery, and theft. Failure to 
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respect the elderly and the neglect of parents are contemptible 
behaviour. 

5. Is it not true that we educated people tend to despise the uneducated 
who are in our ey§s ‘ignorant 5 ? Now if the hgi nepioi of Matth. 11:25 
and the ton mikrdn of Mk. 9:42 and the ton elachistbn of Matth. 
25:40 all refer to ignorant and uneducated people rather than children 
(so Jeremias) then we have here a category of “the poor” parallel 
to the New Testament as is the case with adulterers ana fornicators. 

These then are some examples of the kind of people African society 
considers to be either totally detestable and/or disreputable. Even 
among African Christians the contempt is in most cases so strong that 
members of congregations will disapprove their minister even visiting 
the houses of some of these people. 

The message of the New Testament in African perspective 
seems to be a message that builds us all up by challenging us. Here we 
have a list of the offscouring of South African society. Perhaps 
precisely because they are held in contempt for their sins and some for 
no fault of their own does the Gospel of Jesus aim specifically at them. 
These “the poor” who need good news, the sick who need a 
“physician”. 

But what Good News? 

To say that the message of the New Testament is a proclamation of 
Good News to “the poor” is not in itself sufficient. We now come 
to the ultimate question without the answer to which all I have been 
saying would amount to nothing. The question is: What precisely is the 
Good News proclaimed to “the poor”? 

To say that Jesus pitied and sympathized with the disreputable 
members of the society to which he himself belonged does not mean 
that he was blind to their weaknesses; nor did he ignore these. Quite to 
the contrary he admits that they are sick and in need of a physician 
(Mk. 2:12-17); he admits that they are sinners. What manner of 
healing does he offer? I cannot help feeling that the answer lies in the 
phrase kalesai ... hamartolous (Mk. 2:17). Jesus came to call sinners. 
And this call represents Jesus’ invitation to tax collectors and sinners 
to sit at table with him, and this became such a common feature of his 
ministry that his opponents mockingly referred to it and called him-“a 
glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and sinners” (Luke 
7:34). And if Jesus’ proclamation is as I believe, to be understood as 
expressive of his conviction that in his own person and ministry tne 
Good News of the dawning of the day of God’s Salvation had begun, 
then this invitation to tax collectors and sinners to sit at table with him 
can only mean an invitation to God’s own eschatological and festive 
meal. To each one of them this- is the most significant moment in their 
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lives for this action means nothing less than teknon, aphientai sou hai 
hamartiai. This is the divine action itself; God is forgiving (is this not 
perhaps the significance of the passive?), and Jesus is he through 
whom God announces his forgiveness, pronounces absolution. This 
fact is not affected by the rarity of the term aphesis; God’s forgiveness 
lies at the heart of such texts as Matth. 18:27; Luke 7:42; 18:14; 
15:11-32. 

Now forgiveness is enacted. We could say that it is enacted in 
acceptance, and we could also say that it issues in the acceptance of 
those forgiven; it issues in fellowship. Herein lies then the ultimate 
significance of inviting and dining with tax collectors, harlots, and 
sinners. It means forgiveness, yes. And yet ultimately it means, in the 
words of Jeremias, “an offer of peace, trust, brotherhood...”; this 
“table-fellowship means fellowship before God” and with God; indeed 
“sharing a table- means sharing life” (Jeremias, ibid. p. 115). It is a 
fellowship that can only be experienced by forgiven and accepted tax 
collectors, harlots and sinners, by “the poor” who have been helped. It 
is totally outside the scope of those “who are well” and are in no need 
of forgiveness. 

One could go on from here to discuss the role of the Synoptic 
miracle stories in the light of this exposition of “the poor”, but time will 
not allow that. What we should now do is to ask the question whether 
this approach to the message of the New Testament makes the New 
Testament truly relevant to the Africa in which we all live. My own 
answer is that it does. Let us see how. 

1. Here we have both a challenge and an indictment to the church in 
this country. Has she proclaimed Good News to “the poor”? Has she 
preached forgiveness? Has she seen the implications of preaching 
forgiveness? To speak about forgiveness from pulpits is an inescapable 
duty laid upon us but on its own it is woefully inadequate. The church 
is challenged so to preach forgiveness that failure to enact it will clearly 
mean nothing less than the unmasking of her hypocrisy. The message 
of forgiveness is dead without acceptance and fellowship, and this is 
not of my doing, it is God’s . Indeed, he who mounts the steps of the 
pulpit to preach the Christian Gospel and conveniently leaves out 
forgiveness because it is too costly is an impostor. And this is where 
the African in the Church asks: Do I belong? This is where the Black 
clergyman in the Church asks: Do I belong? Why is it that a White 
minister can minister to Blacks but I cannot minister to Whites. And 
many today, because of the Church’s irresponsibility and hypocrisy 
have come to feel that they are not wanted. How much longer will the 
Church in our part of Africa go on like this? 

2. This message is a challenge and an indictment to African Christians. 
The Gospel message is clear on this matter as I see it. Do not think 
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that just because you are an African all is well with you. Do not 
conclude that your black skin automatically puts you on God’s side. 
Having the light of the Gospel and the joy of fellowship with God, 
you have tried to keep God to yourself and not only neglect those in 
such dire need of help but determinately kept them afar off. You have 
hated and despised them. Unfortunately for you, the message is 
abundantly clear. They may be witches and wizards and evil magicians 
and sorcerers; they may be adulterers, fornicators, harlots and 
unmarried mothers; they may have killed, robbed and stolen; they may 
be divorcees; they may be ignorant and uneducated: all offscourings of 
society. But these are “the poor”; remember that he leaves the ninety- 
nine on the hills and goes in search of the lost one (see Matth. 18:12ft). 
What is required of you is to proclaim forgiveness, to enact it, and to 
allow it to issue in acceptance and forgiveness. 

3. To all of us this message is both a challenge and an encouragement. 
Our attention is drawn to Old Israel . Old Israel was desperately 
preoccupied with keeping a nation intact, and even with building that 
nation. She, however, totally rejected God’s way of building a nation 
and a people. She was determined not to have anything to do with 
“the poor”. But God was on their side, forgiving, accepting, and 
creating fellowship. Out of that offscouring of society God created for 
himself a New Israel, and through that new people turned the world 
upside down. All those who ignore God’s method of nation building 
are likely to find themselves labouring in vain. Remember that God is 
on the side of ‘the poor”. 

Conclusion. 

What does it all mean? Are these beautiful but empty words, 
especially to those who are looked upon by their fellow men as scum? 
We are in search of a relevant Theologia Africana. And, spealcing 
theologically, I want to say that the perspecitve from which I have 
attempted to approach the message of the New Testament is not only 
true to the New Testament but it in fact infuses a new self-respect, new 
pride and confidence in “the poor”; it gives new vision, new hope and a 
new future; it inspires man to accept, embrace and live out tne new 
future he is being offered; it instills mutual-respect; it gives the Church 
a new lease of life. Ultimately, this approach to the message of the 
Gospel creates an entirely new fellowship: a fellowship with God and 
with one another; a fellowship of the disreputable with their fellow 
men; a fellowship that promises Africa self-realization and self- 
fulfilment under God’s guidance and blessing; the kind of fellowship 
our modern selfish world desperately needs; the kind of fellowship that 
can reclaim the entire world for God and turn it all upside down for the 
well-being of all humanity. 
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GOD THROUGH AFRICAN EYES 
By David J. Bosch 

(This paper was not one of those originally enclosed in the 
programme for the Missiological Institute. The author was only 
asked during the consultation to prepare a short paper on the 
above subject. As he did not bring any source material with him, 
he had to rely on memory as far as some of the facts reflected in 
this paper were concerned. If they are not always absolutely 
correct, he would like to apologise. As the editors are anxious to 
get the report published as soon as possible, there was no time to 
rewrite the paper). 


Some of you may regard it to be presumptuous on the part of a 
white man to attempt to say something about traditional African 
beliefs and the relevance of Scripture to them. E. Bolaji Idowu of 
Nigeria attacks just this kind of European arrogance when he says: 

.. it is not infrequently that we hear it glibly stated that Africans 
have no clear concept of God. This arises largely from the unexamined 
premise that because Europeans have written systematic statements 
about God, therefore they have a clear concept of God.” 

This is just the problem however. Europeans today do not seem to 
have a clear concept of God but are themselves groping for a clearer 
understanding of who He is, even up to- the point of propounding a 
“theology of the death of God.” This is no new problem in European 
theology either, although Europeans are today more acutely aware of 
this problem than they ever were. Indeed, very much of what was being 
said about the nature and attributes of God down through the 
centuries of Christian theology had in fact very little to do with the 
God of Scripture but was rather phrased and coined in the terminology 
of Greek metaphysics and ontology. I am myself an heir of this way of 
theologizing, so that I cannot today claim to be able to give you a pure 
and unadulterated exposition of the God who revealed himself in the 
Bible. We need each other in order to attempt together what a relevant 
doctrine of God means today, not only in Africa but in the whole 
world. In spite of all inadequacies and limitations then, I do attempt to 
stand before you not as a white man who claims to know more about 
God than you know simply because I happen to be a white man. I 
rather stand here as your fellow-Christian believing that God has 
encountered you and me, and who now together with you attempts to 
stammer out something of what this encounter ought to mean to us all, 
blacks and whites. In all this we ultimately remain, all of us, but fools 
who rush in where angels fear to tread. However, we have no choice 
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but to do just that: To try to say in human words what this encounter 
means and trying to spell out the consequences of this our belief, 
however inadequate and sometimes even almost sacrilegious it may 
happen to be or to appear. 

And in attempting to do this I can find no other point of reference or 
point of departure than God’s revelation to us all as it has been 
delivered to us in the pages of the Old and the New Testament. If we 
ever hope to encounter him, we must encounter Him there and not in 
the pages of dogmatic treatises of white theologians. I cannot prove to 
you that my point of departure is correct. It is a claim based on faith, 
which is a certainty of realities we do not see (Heb. 11:1). This my 
point of departure cannot be defended or rationalised, but only 
accepted or rejected. I can, however, offer no apology for it. 

To me then Yahve, as I understand him, is unique and incomparable 
and the people of Israel only knew him because he has revealed himself 
to them. As such, as Yahve, he was completely different from any 
other gods such as Dagon and Chemosh and Baal, and he could not be 
compared with them in any way. But this same Yahve was also called 
Elohim, and as Elohim he was comparable to other gods in the ancient 
Near East. In fact, the names El, Elim and Elohim were the common 
generic names for gods in the Semitic world. Dagon was an El, 
Chemosh was an El, Baal was an El. But none of these were a Yahve. 
Fully aware of the fact that I am grossly oversimplifying the wealth of 
material on this whole matter, I therefore nevertheless want to say: the 
name Yahve emphasises the distinctness of God over against all other 
gods, the name Elohim emphasises his ‘comparableness’ with these 
gods. In a way the name Elohim was the “place of meeting” between 
Yahve and the other gods, the place where Yahve became relevant not 
only to the peoples surrounding Israel but in a way also to Israel itself. 

The name El was, however, not just a generic name. It could also be 
used as a personal name for God in the Semitic world. Thus the 
Syrians could address Baal as El. In fact, today we know, because of 
tablets and inscriptions discovered at Ugarit in Syria, that in the 
thinking of the people of Ugarit there gradually developed an 
ambivalence, not to say a controversy, between El and Baal. El 
gradually became, in the thinking of the people of Ugarit, an elderly 
and aging deity who was losing out on Baal, the young and virile and 
active God. El was increasingly considered to be a grandfatherly 
figure, a vague and inactive God who was little concerned with the 
affairs of men. So the people of Ugarit increasingly opted for Baal over 
against El, for Baal was thought to be young and active; he gave food 
to the people, he healed the sick, he gave rain and prosperity. 

Yet Yahve risked to be called an El. He risked being associated with 
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this faraway, inactive God. But in doing so he transformed the concept 
of El, gave it new meaning and new vitality. He incorporated all the 
good elements of El: kindness, gentleness, remoteness. But in the act of 
incorporating them he also transformed them. Kindness, gentleness 
and transcendence in Yahve meant something different from what they 
meant in El. 

He also incorporated many of the elements of Baal. A Jewish 
scholar, Leah Bronner, has written an interesting study on the stories 
of Elijah and Elisha as polemics against Baal worship. She showed that 
all the things the heathens thought Baal of being capable of doing the 
Israelites believed Yahve of being able to do. The best known example 
is, of course, the story of Elijah and the Baal prophets on Mount 
Carmel. There are, however, many others. 

Moving on to the New Testament we see a similar thing happening. 
I am, for the purpose of this lecture, not going into the fascinating 
problem of the translation of the names Yahve and Elohim into Greek 
and Latin. That would take us too far. But let us look for a moment at 
St. Paul’s famous speech on the Areopagus, as reported by St. Luke 
(Acts 17). It becomes immediately clear that the people of Athens had 
no doubt about the fact that Paul was preaching something very 
different from what they used to know and to believe. We hear the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers saying: “He would appear to be a 
propagandist for foreign deities” (v. 18). With these words they gave 
expression to the fact that they experienced his message as something 
dissimilar from their own faith. And then Paul starts with his sermon 
on the “Unknown God.” This “Unknown God” was very clearly not 
Zeus; Paul said this in so many words. Yet, if it had not been for their 
belief in Zeus and the other Greek gods the Athenians would not have 
been able to understand what Paul was trying to say. Zeus became the 
meeting-place between the God of Scripture and the Athenians. 

I don’t think that it would have been impossible for the first century 
Greek-speaking Christians to have used the name Zeus for Yahve. But 
it would have implied the transformation of Zeus. As it happened, the 
early church simply followed the example of the Septuagint and 
translated Elohim as Theos, Yahve as Kurios. All the European 
languages followed exactly the same example. This, however, had 
monumental consequences. In Greece the person of Zeus simply faded 
away into non-existence. Possibly Yahve took over and transformed 
some of the attributes of Zeus, I do not know. But surely Zeus had 
elements similar to those of all the other concepts of God in the 
Mediterranean world and the Near East. 

The same process would repeat itself elsewhere, over and over again. 
In Rome Jupiter and all the other Roman gods also gradually faded 
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nto non-existence, and the word Zeus came to stand for God besides 
whom there were no other gods. In Eastern Europe Wodan was the 
chief among many other Germanic deities, but he also disappeared 
'rom the scene, because the God of Scripture had conquered his realm, 
lis kingdom, had triumphed over him and gradually made him 
:ompletely redundant. Zeus and Hermes, Jupiter and the other Roman 
*ods, Wodan and Baldur and Loki and Freya, could only survive in 
:he pale world of myth and folklore. 

No . .. they did not fade away completely. Because in Christian 
Europe many remnants of the ancient gods survived to this very day. 
rhey survived in many forms. One form was what could be termed the 
‘God of the philosophers”, a kind of deistic God, divorced from Jesus 
Christ, a God who was a kind of remote and impersonal God, more or 
ess equated with the guarantee for the existing order. People liked to 
*efer to him as “Providence”, a kind of impersonal force looking after 
:he general well-being of society. Even to this very day this ancient 
God is not completely dead in Europe and not even in the Christian 
Church. He is the kind of God who is acceptable and congenial to 
natural man, the kind of God who does not become a stumbling-block, 
who does not judge, who does not demand decisions and repentance, 
who causes no crisis but acts as a silent guarantee for the status quo. 
Hie is the God who can be manipulated, who does what man wants him 
:o do. This concept of God is an everpresent danger and menace to the 
Christian Church of the West. 

The ancient gods also survived in another way. I am referring to 
developments in Nazi Germany in the ‘thirties’ of this century, when 
wq saw bizarre attempts to revive the ancient Germanic pagan religion. 
Behind this lay the uncomfortable feeling that the Christians’ God, 
who was the God of all people and perhaps even of the Jews, was not 
acceptable to a people who considered themselves to be a race apart 
and unique and incomparable. The ideological backing for such an 
approach had to be found in Germany’s own past and own traditional 
religion, unspoiled by concepts coming from elsewhere. 

This German attempt was, fortunately, fairly easy to expose. It was 
fairly easy to prove that this simply cannot be done. However, the 
same thing can happen in a much more subtle way, namely by 
retaining Biblical and Christian jargon, yet at the same time — perhaps 
sven unconsciously — using the God of Scripture for one’s own 
particularistic ends and purposes. This also is a constant danger to the 
Christian Church in the West. It can so easily happen that God is 
regarded as a white God, the God of the white man or of a specific 
white society. 

Then, however, God is on the verge of becoming an idol, a Baal, a 
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Dagon, a Chemosh. Even without knowing it we may transform the 
God of Scripture into a pagan deity. 

Perhaps now you will begin to see and to appreciate what I am 
trying to say in this whole paper. In all our theologizing and in our 
daily Christian lives we are constantly in danger of adapting God to 
our own concepts and presuppositions, instead of this happening the 
other way round. We are here constantly moving on the brink of 
disaster. The white theologian who does not see this constant danger in 
his own Christian community lacks prophetic vision and is rendering a 
disservice to the Church he is supposed to serve. The basic problem 
here is the very subtlety of this danger. In European Christianity these 
pagan elements - and I deliberately call them pagan elements - are 
often so beautifully robed in pious garb that it becomes almost 
impossible to recognise them for what they are: a denouncing of the 
very heart of the Gospel. 

This then gives me the boldness to risk saying something also about 
the God of Scripture “through African eyes.” I do this humbly aware 
of the fact that European Christianity has often misconstrued, 
misapprehended and even manipulated God and changed him to a 
God of our liking, created after our own image. Theology is an 
ecumenical experience, and we often are able to comprehend the Truth 
more fully by endeavouring to mirror ourselves in the mistakes and 
successes of other Christians. I therefore do not speak from the 
vantage-point of the superior but from the common platform of 
solidarity. I do not want to do this like a rich man casting a mite into a 
beggar’s lap, but rather like a beggar living together with fellow- 
beggars from the bread given to us all. I can offer no other credentials 
and excuses for my behaviour. 

Let me add this short testimony: my fellowship with African 
Christians over a period of sixteen years has enriched me immensely. 
And my study of and encounter with African traditional religions has 
contributed very much to this enrichment. The missionary — if he be a 
true missionary - will in many respects resemble Abraham on his 
journey from the land of his birth, Ur of the Chaldees. As he moves 
into foreign territory he takes a lot of the land of his fathers with him. 
But on that journey Abraham becomes a new man. He can never again 
be the same as the people of Ur, because on that journey into the 
unknown he experiences a widening of his horizons and a deepening of 
his fellowship with the God who called him. He can never again feel 
completely at home in Ur, because he has experienced what they never 
could experience. He is a changed man. So is the missionary who 
endeavours to live among another people and who tries to understand 
their ways, however inadequately. 
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I would therefore dare to say that today I understand God better 
than I used to. This is due above all, of course, to the boundless grace 
of God, but my increasing understanding of African concepts of God 
was instrumental in this process. God used the richness of African 
religious experience to teach me more about his richness. 

At the same time, however, I cannot simply equate the God who is 
revealed in Scripture with the traditional God of Africa or Europe or 
Asia. And this is where I would like to introduce the concepts of 
continuity and discontinuity, of yes and no. I know this may sound 
dialectic and even confusing. But in my human limitation I cannot put 
it better or clearer. Yahve or Elohim is the same as Nkulunkulu or 
Modimo and yet he is not the same. Nkulunkulu is the “meeting-place” 
between Yahve and the Zulu people. He is the “picture” of Yahve. He 
is the “soundboard” which makes Yahve understandable to them. He 
is the place where Yahve becomes relevant to them in their traditional 
existence. In Nkulunkulu God through Christ enters into the world of 
the Zulu. 

And now, what happens when Yahve enters? One thing which must 
inevitably happen is this: Nkulunkulu, while remaining the same, will 
nevertheless be transformed - and be transformed to such an extent 
that the old Nkulunkulu will in reality eventually disappear into the 
mists and move into oblivion. We will still have the old myths about 
him, just as we still have the myths about Zeus and Jupiter and 
Wodan, yet at the same time we will know that the Nkulunkulu of 
today is incomparably different from the Nkulunkulu of tradition. The 
names are the same, even the “robes” are to a large extent the same, 
but the content is a different one. 

It does not, ultimately, bring us very far then to look for areas of 
comparison between Yahve and the traditional God of Africa. Such 
areas of comparison are interesting and helpful for the sake of 
clarification and they even lead us to a far better understanding of 
what God has done and is doing. They provide us with a “sounding- 
board” which enables us to make the message of the Gospel relevant. 
But these areas of comparison do not, in the last analysis, bridge the 
gap. That which emerges on the other side of the encounter of the 
Biblical message with traditional belief is something fundamentally 
new over against the old; it is “new” in the Greek sense of the word 
kainos and not of the word neos. It is new not merely in form but in 
content. 

Take, for example, the idea of the “goodness” of God in Africa. All 
Africans believe that God is good. UThixo ulungile, the Xhosa say; 
and nobody doubts that. But what does it mean? Once more, forgive 
me if I, as an outsider, attempt to interpret what this goodness of God 
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means in Africa. But when attempting this, I do not simply make use 
of my own limited and inadequate observations. I rather refer to what 
Africans themselves say about this, people like Mbiti, Danquah, 
Idowu, Sawyerr and others. What they and many other Africans tell us 
is more or less the following: God is good; which means: he is not 
meddlesome, he does not interfere. He does not concern himself with 
other people’s business. He stays apart. He won’t harm anybody. He 
does not make a nuisance of himself. In fact, he shows startling 
similarities with El of Ugarit. And what is more: the people prefer him 
to be just as he is. They prefer him to leave them alone and mind his 
own business. They very much need him, yes, but in a kind of deistic 
way, like the deistic God of Europe, as some guarantee of the existing 
order, as “Providence”. As such they are always aware of him, he is 
always in the back of their minds. They know that he is the one, in the 
final analysis, who supplies them with rain and food and health and 
children. All this is, however, not looked upon as his direct 
interference; it is rather according to the “nature” of things that God 
should supply these. His direct interference, on the other hand, is 
usually feared, because it is often to the detriment of man. He may, for 
example, send calamities: earthquakes, droughts, plague and the like. 
He is often almost equated with fate; in fact, in some African 
languages the words for “God” and “fate” are exactly the same. Mbiti 
says: “He is brought into the picture primarily as an attempt to explain 
what is otherwise difficult for the human mind.” The Ngoni of Malawi 
say: “It is God who takes the little children.” The Xhosa call a cripple 
umntu kaThixo: a person of God. 

For this and other reasons God is rarely worshipped. He is too 
transcendent, too remote, too majestic, too unconcerned. He is usually 
only brought into the picture as a last resort, when all other attempts 
have proved to be of no avail. And even then the desire of the people is 
not for fellowship with him. Mbiti states categorically and succinctly: 
“God is ‘utilized’ rather than ‘worshipped'.” 

Nevertheless, when the God of Scripture enters upon the scene he 
makes use of this attribute of the “goodness” of God. At the same 
time, however, he transforms it, gives it a new dimension, a new depth 
of wealth and fulness. 

This happens with the other traditional attributes of God as well. 
Yahve robes himself in these attributes, so much so that he sometimes 
almost looks completely similar to the traditional God. 

J.H. Bavinck has in this respect made use of the concept possessio. 
In dealing with the question whether the Gospel ought to be adapted or 
accommodated to a people’s traditional religion Bavinck says, “No, 
the Gospel does not adapt or accommodate itself, it rather takes 
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)ossession of the traditional religions and transforms them com- 
)letely.” Yahve puts his hand on the traditional religious ideas and 
;ays sovereignly: “This is mine!” Yet in doing so he at the same time 
udges those traditional ideas. They may never remain what they were. 

This is where I want to bring Christology into the picture. I hope it is 
svident that the Christological dimension has always been present in 
ny expositions so far, but it was rather in the background. Let me now 
jriefly try to bring it in more explicitly. There are two Christological 
dements which I would like to highlight here, fully aware of the fact 
here are also others and that even these two are here being looked at 
n a very specific and limited way. 

1. In Christ God became flesh and dwelt among us. This means - for 
he purpose of this exposition: Christ God robed himself in human 
>arbs; in Christ God was given a face. In proclaiming the Gospel to 
nan Christ must, so to speak, become incarnate once again among a 
;pecific people, he must become recognisable to them, which means: 
le must be dressed in robes which are familiar to them. He must not 
•emain a stranger, an outsider. Then he cannot be relevant to this 
Deople. This has been one of the gravest mistakes of “missionary” 
Christianity: Yahve was introduced as a strange God and he remained 
a stranger to a very large extent. The people of Africa often could not 
recognise him, because his skin pigmentation and his cultural robes 
were foreign to Africa. A relevant theology for Africa must bring him 
into the African community. He must become the fulfilment of all their 
desires and dreams, also of those they were not even aware of. He 
must be proclaimed as the one who already loved the people of Africa, 
who already cared for him. This is what people like Daniel Niles 
sometimes mean when they say: Christ goes ahead of us to the people; 
whenever we bring the message of salvation to them, we’ll find Christ 
already there. In the incarnation he has also taken their humanity upon 
himself. As the incarnate One he is not a stranger to them. 

2. But there is a second Christological aspect and that is the notion 
of the Cross. The Cross means reconciliation, but then reconciliation 
through judgement. It is this notion of the Cross which stands at the 
background of Romans 1:18-25. Although God revealed himself to 
man, although man knew God, he “did not honour him as God.” This 
passage wants to say: something seriously went wrong in man’s 
relationship to God. And this had, theologically speaking, to be put 
right on the Cross of Christ. On the Cross God judged all human 
presuppositions and ideologies and interpretations and religions. It is, 
however, a judgement which both judges and heals, which destroys 
and restores. Nowhere in the New Testament is this stated as clearly as 
in Col. 2:15 “On that Cross he discarded the cosmic powers and 
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authorities like a garment; he made a public spectacle of them and led 
them as captives in his triumphal procession.” 

Let me attempt to interpret what this means for theology - any 
theology, white, black, African, or what have you. On the Cross Christ 
discarded all religious notions of man, he made a public spectacle of 
them, also of the traditional gods of Europe and Africa. He exposed 
them for what they were: inadequate, a far cry from what they ought 
to have been. But he subsequently, after having exposed them, led them 
as captives in his triumphal procession. He still made use of their old 
garbs but he transformed them from within. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by taking examples from two African 
societies, the Venda and the Tsonga. When the first missionaries 
preached the Gospel to the Venda people, they decided not to make 
use of one of the traditional Venda words for God, which were Mwali 
and Raluvhimba. They knew a little bit of Sesotho, and because of a 
confusion in their understanding about the Sotho Modimo and the 
Venda Mudzimu they decided to use the word Mudzimu for God. This 
was, however, not a traditional Venda name for God, but merely the 
singular of the word for ancestral spirits. 

A similar thing happened among the Tsonga. The traditional name 
for God in Tsonga was Tilo, but the missionaries wrongly thought that 
Tilo was too vague and remote to be able to convey the Gospel 
message. So they chose the word Xikwembu which was, like Mudzimu 
in Venda, the singular of the term used for ancestral spirits. 

Yet an unbelievable thing happened. Yahve conquered those two 
names, he renewed them from within, he transformed them completely, 
so much so that even non-Christian Venda and Tsonga today often 
refer to God as Mudzimu and Xikwembu. The message of the Gospel 
proved to be greater than the mistakes of the missionaries. 

To drive this point home even further: Among the Zulu the first 
missionaries, after many other attempts, settled for the name 
Nkulunkulu. The traditional name for the High God in Zulu was 
Mvelinqangi and according to some people the word nkulunkulu was a 
generic name for ancestral spirit, in other words the same as idlozi. 
Among the Xhosa the name Thixo, probably from Hottentot origin, 
was used for God and the traditional Xhosa name Qamatha discarded. 
Theoretically, however, the same thing could have happened here that 
happened among the Venda and Tsonga. It is quite conceivable that 
Yahve could have been called Dlozi (Zulu) and Sinyanya (Xhosa). 
What is more: he would have triumphed over those two names also, so 
that it would have been completely natural today to refer to him as 
Dlozi or Sinyanya. 

As was already said, I believe that the first missionaries among the 
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Venda and Tsonga made a mistake in choosing the names for ancestral 
spirits to translate “God”. But Yahve has, so to speak, corrected and 
overruled that mistake. He was not permanently handicapped. He led 
them as captives in his triumphal procession. 

He did the same with many of the traditional attributes of God as 
well. I have already referred to the “goodness” of the traditional God. 
The same could be said about other attributes or activities: creation, 
love, transcendence, omnipotence, etc. In every single instance Yahve 
exposes these attributes and activities for what they are, triumphs over 
them, and eventually leads them off in his triumphal procession. Just to 
show that I can also be a good Lutheran, in, with, and under the 
elements of the traditional religion Yahve reveals himself to us. Even 
then we only see glimpses of him at a time. Our understanding and 
experience of him remain limited, according to the need of the hour. He 
never becomes static and we permanently remain open to new 
experiences of the reality of his presence. He never becomes a 
completed photograph or painting, but always a picture in the making, 
open towards the future, open towards new understanding of his 
revelation to us in the here and now. At every given moment we can 
only see through a glass darkly. 

A few concluding remarks: The choice before us, as far as the 
concept of God in Africa is concerned, is, in very over-simplified 
terms, as follows: We either clothe Yahve in African robes, or we 
clothe the traditional God of Africa in scriptural robes. This choice 
may seem to be a simple one, but the consequences are farreaching. It 
ultimately boils down to a choice between “indigenisation” and 
“syncretism”. Indigenisation means clothing the God of Scripture in 
the cultural robes of a specific people. Syncretism means redecorating 
the traditional God in Christian robes. 

The latter is a constant danger in any society, including the 
European society. In fact, we are never completely free from it. At the 
very best we get mere approximations. But to the purification of these 
approximations we must incessantly strive. Whenever we start, even 
unconsciously, from our own past and our own traditional ideas of 
what God ought to be and then look for parallels and similarities in 
Scripture in order to make him respectable, we are in danger of 
adulterating the Gospel. Not that we will always fall into this danger, 
but it remains ever present, a red light before us. A God of the 
Afrikaner beautifully decorated with Biblical phraseology is thus just 
as unchristian as a God of the Sotho in Biblical paraphernalia. 
Nostalgia is always a dangerous thing. An oxwagon theology or a 
theology of the kraal won’t bring us anywhere. 

A relevant theology — any relevant theology — must be a prophetic 
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theology. And here I would like to testify that I discerned this 
prophetic element in the lecture of my friend Ephraim Mosothoane. 
Let me explain. JRev. Makhatini said in one of his lectures that the aim 
and purpose of any sermon is to comfort the afflicted and to afflict the 
comfortable. I would like to go beyond that and say: The aim of a 
sermon is not just this either-or, but a both-and. Every one of us is 
usually afflicted and comfortable at the same time, though we may not 
know it. Our very comfortableness may be our affliction and has to be 
exposed as such. On the other hand, our affliction may lead us to a 
feeling of comfortableness, in the sense of unconsciously enjoying 
being martyrs. Prophetic and relevant preaching has to expose all this, 
triumph over it and lead even our affliction and comfortableness off in 
Christ’s triumphal procession. 

This implies that, if I get onto the pulpit, I must do so trembling. The 
word I am then going to preach will have to be one of mercy and 
judgement, or rather: mercy through judgment. What I say must of 
necessity be uncongenial to my parishioners, because it goes contrary 
to all natural presuppositions and preferences and prejudices and 
expectations and axiomas. I must do it, however, and do it in the spirit 
of: Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise; God help me! 

This judgment and mercy, or mercy through judgment, does not, 
however, apply to my parishioners only. It also applies to me, the 
preacher. If the message is not directed at me also, if it does not also 
cause me to tremble because of the consequences for myself in my own 
life, if it does not expose and judge me also, I have been unfaithful. 
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THE NECESSITY OF A “BLACK” 
SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCH HISTOR Y 
By E. Brown 


0.1. I would like to advance the thesis that we are in need of a black 
church history of South Africa, for 2 reasons: 

1. In order to enable a true South African church history of 
South Africa, and 

2. to prove that a black church history of South Africa is not 
necessarily a true South African history. 

What I really want to point out, is that the writing of church 
history must come to a comprehensive context and orientation 
and a theological approach. For, up to now we have tried to 
collect our history in terms of our individual churches and 
traditions, and according to their respective ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds and concerns. A black church history of South 
Africa is indeed needed and will be in tune with the general 
tendency in the South African church historiography. Satisfied 
by having our particular church’s history written for ourselves, 
and enlightened for others, we will have to revise and re-interpret 
our over-all history in terms of the Church of Jesus Christ in 
South Africa. Thus, church history will be true to its nature, and 
in a real sense a theological discipline. 

0.2. Obviously, I take “Black Theology” to be culturally motivated, 
assuming though, that it has theological overtures, implications 
and value. Likewise, I understand church history in a theological 
sense, even if its interpretation reflects current and cultural 
orientations. Furthermore, my observations concerning the 
writing of our church history is based on the view that, providing 
for exceptions, its presuppositions are too often culturally 
biased, and subjectively motivated, than theologically orientated 
and objectively presented. 

0.3. My statements and consideration call for a word or two on the 
nature of church history, and a stock-taking and evaluation of 
the church historiography of South Africa. Having done so, I, as 
a white theologian, will try to assess black theology with 
reference to its relegation to the past and its meaning for the 
interpretation and writing of the history of the church in South 
Africa. 
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1. The South African Church Historiography: 

In general, the following characteristics of the South African 

church historiography must be kept in mind: 

1* lt is . t0 be Elected from a complexed and “astonishing 
religious medly, a mosaic made up to no definite design,” 1 

1. differentiating itself not only in faith and order, life and 
work, but also in the sense and appreciation of history 
and tradition; 

2. differing in background, historical perspective, and 
especially in the measure of an indigenous sense and 
orientation; 

2. It is composed of a striking variety of, 

1. motivations, 

2. approaches, and 

3. genres, typical of the respective traditions; 

3. It cannot be understood without reference to the general 
history and historiography of South Africa. 2 For, in general 
the facts and data of church history are part of the very 
course and events of the past, and “have no existence apart 
from the whole stream of life of which they are elements.” 3 
However, for us this fact has a special meaning, because our 
church history, 

1. is part of, or related to, the Christian traditions from 
Europe settling and governing South Africa. As a matter 
of fact, our history is influenced in a distinctive and 
relative way by Christian images, forces, institutions, and 
missions; prominent clergy (writing also in the field of 
general South African history), Christian leaders, and 
missionaries; church and Christian issues and controver¬ 
sies, and 

2. shares with our general history common and distinctive 
presuppositions and motivations; 

4. Like general South African history, it is in a real sense 
conditioned by group identity. In the differing interpretations, 
one discovers differentiating cultural assumptions and images 
or our history. Thus, besides theological standpoints and 
emphases, our church history distinguishes itself by different 
and differing cultural identities; 4 

5. It has, however, a development on its own score, in 
comparison to: 

1. the history of South Africa in general, and 

2. the history of the Church in South Africa as such. E. G. 
the writing of church history was not to start with the 
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oldest South African Church, but with the modern 
missionary movement introducing itself in South Africa; 

6. It reflects and influences its times; 

7. For analysing and systematizing purposes, the recording and 
writing of the church history of South Africa can be distinguished 
according to the following developments and schools: 

1. The 19th century, up to 1911. The pre-scientific period. 
The initiation of church historical writing, with untrained 
pioneers leading the way. This stage is marked by 
interpretations, 

1. According to a foreign context, and forthcoming 
from, 

1. Missionary motivated presentations and recor¬ 
dings; 

2. Foreign, especially English, churches in¬ 
troducing themselves; 

2. Of an indigenous, or developing indigenous, sense and 
context, and forthcoming from the Dutch-Afrikaans 
Church(es) discovering and writing its South African 
history. 

3. The 20th century, since 1911. The scientific period, or 
emerging scholarly treatment. Antecedents, presup¬ 
positions and images were not said up, but a critical 
acumen is pressing for re-interpretation. This phase can 
likewise be subdivided into interpretations by: 

1. The Afrikaans Churches; 

2. Other transplanted Churches, reorientating and 
relating themselves in their South African setting: 

1. the English Churches, and 

2. the “Younger Churches” coming to a self¬ 
understanding. 

2. The 19th Century, up to 1911: The Pre-scientific Period: 

0. In general, the writings of this period attempted related 
surveys and compositions, lacking construction and integra¬ 
tion. In a real sense these are more of chronicles and annals 
than histories. Without a critical approach or proper 
documented reference, these recordings are often unsound 
and misleading. 

1. Interpretations according to a Foreign Context: 

0. By “foreign” I mean writing “about” the history of South 
Africa, without giving South Africa an independent, or 
central, interpretive position of its own. 5 
1. A good deal of South African church history has been 
written by outsiders, i.e., by those whose roots, publishers 
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and most of whose readers were overseas. Consequently, 
the motivations and concerns were predominantly that of 
the outsider, and the context, perspective and understan¬ 
ding that of the mother country. South Africa was 
included in a European consideration. 

2. This is especially true for the 19th century, with South 
Africa taken in as a missionary field of Europe, and 
settled and ruled as a colony of England and the British 
Empire. 

1. 1. Missionary Motivated Presentations and Recordings: 

0. Most of the missionary surveys and recordings, or 
historical presentations are written to recommend 
themselves. They presupposed the concepts and con¬ 
sciousness of the evangelical revival. In general these 
writings are hagiographical and edifying. 

1. In the first half of the 19th century these writings are 
marked by an evangelical fellowship. However, neglecting 
the church in terms of an institution, these writings 
gradually tended to “advertise” a particular society, its 
cause and concerns, and especially its missionaries and 
missionary stations.' Evaluating the numerous memoirs, 
biographies, and descriptions of the favourite “life and 
times , Cook says, “Amid this host of pious bindings is a 
great deal of material whence the discerning can see that 
the conflict was not as one-sided nor the triumph as 
complete as originally suggested ...” 7 It served a sincere 
Christian concern, unfortunately not always without 
European considerations. 

2. But the “foreign missionary” brought missions, and the 
Christian faith, into controversial contact, and intense 
conflict, with the local Christian community. Thus, 
missionary history was to become an issue in our general 
history: The missionaries, convinced of an uncommonly 
and divine calling and assignment, assuming theological- 
cultural ideas of their own, would not identify themselves 
with a pioneering South African white society, likewise 
assuming theological-cultural ideas of its own. Missionary 
work was not to be integrated as a Christian action of 
South Africa for South Africa. One more reason why 
missionary history did not become church history in South 
Africa. Influential “foreign” missionaries and the Christian 
South Africans were to differ in outlook and witness while 
relating themselves to the African heathens. It came to a 
conflict when missionaries, associated with an English 
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concern, acted as censors, accusing the white South 
African Christians of illtreating non-whites, and used their 
political, especially “outside”, English connections and 
influence to advance their South African cause. 
Theological assumptions within a cultural context were to 
have political effect and reaction. One group confronted 
the other because of the third. An issue was created, and a 
controversy emerged, with a divisive and culturally 
associated effect, of which our history at large, and church 
history in particular, suffered. 

3. In general, the historical recordings of missions during the 
first half of the 19th century are of a hagiographical, 
edifying and controversial nature. Of course these writings 
describing the events of their own time and with authorship 
usually involved, could hardly be expected to be critical in 
approach. Also, critical theology had not yet its impact. 
However, it is noteworthy that theologically generated, 
there is a lack of theological reflection and self¬ 
understanding. 

This fact is connected to three features of the history of 
missions in South Africa: 

1. the general lack of theological training among es¬ 
pecially the English missionaries, 

2. the development of the movement itself, and basically 

3. the theological concept of the socalled foreign mis¬ 
sions itself. 

Dealing with the “selection and training of missionaries in 
the early nineteenth century,” Peter Hinchliff 8 points out 
that the theological motivation was not always foremost 
and unspoiled. Now, it must not be forgotten that training 
for the ministry in the Church of England, “the study of 
divinity is regarded as a secondary consideration; it has till 
lately been thought sufficient to apply (it) for a few months 
after the bachelor’s degree without direction and without 
assistance.” 9 However, Hinchliff points out that even the 
selection suffered “from a romantic casualness.”' 0 The 
emphasis in the histories on the “South African work” 
during the second half of the 19th century, reflects a 
development. Related to the tendencies of its times, they 
are marked by self-conscious and differentiating positions. 
Besides, the emerging confessional approach in theology 
affected the missionary movement. The awareness and 
aspirations of European, especially English, nationalism 
also showed up in writings of our missionary history. In 


these writings the following characteristics mark 
themselves: 

1. their numerous sponsoring societies overseas were 
becoming more institutionalized and aware of their 
distinctive and respective homes, traditions and 
methods; and 

2. their South African relations and aspirations 
witnessed a change, and we hear a continuous 
complaint of intrusions into “settled territory”; while 

3. their assumptions and prejudices are more obvious. 
Basically, foreign missions suffered because of their very 
theological concept. This is evident in the fact that the 
history of missions was not considered as church history 
The church histories “at home” did not “incorporate” and 
considered it as an integral part - indicative of the 
theological negligence concerning the missionary nature of 
the Church and the Christian faith. If “missions do come 
in here and there,” it was “usually by way of an appendix 
or where some specially sensational missionary enterprise 
for a moment attracts attention, just as in textbooks of 
systematic theology missions might rate a condescending 
page or two in the section on practical theology, instead of 
being recognised as the framework, within which the whole 
of theology needs to be considered.” 11 

It was a South African theologian and historian, a D. R. 
C. missionary churchman, and professor to be, J. du 
Plessis, who was to introduce the scientific approach in 
South African church historiography. This he did with his 
“A History of Christian Missions in South Africa”. 12 The 
publication was to “synchronise with two notable events 
... The World Missionary Conference ... in Edinburgh 
... and from the view point of South African History ... 
the Union of South Africa.” 13 Introducing his scholarship, 
he is clear about his method and context. “From the pages 
of this book, it will be abundantly evident that mission 
history and Cape history have always been associated in 
the closest possible way. In South Africa, at any rate, they 
form, not two parallel and separate streams, but two 
streams which unite and mingle. And this “History” may 
claim to be the first attempt to place the establishment and 
growth of Christian Missions in South Africa in their true 
historical setting.” 14 He furthermore, does not leave the 
reader uncertain about his identity, “I wrote as one for 
whom South Africa is home, the only home he has ever 
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known”, sending it off with the prayer of the evangelical 
“that it may contribute, in some small degree, to the spread 
of the Kingdom of God in South Africa.” 15 
This scholar distinguished himself by assembling the 
individual missions, to describe their respective activities 
with reference to documents. He did not write the history 
of missions in terms of the history of the Church, and 
neglected to evaluate the movements theologically. Yet, the 
comprehensive coverage, relating the churches and mis¬ 
sions, the South African context and evaluation, but 
especially the fair and objective approach, made it a 
standard textbook. No book on the history of South 
African missions probably received more reference than 
that of du Plessis. 16 

2.1.2. Foreign, especially English, Churches Introducing themselves: 

0. Up to 1779 there was to be only one officially recognized 
Church in the Dutch settlement at the Cape. In that year 
the Lutheran Church in Cape Town was allowed. 
Differentiating itself with typical indigenous features, it 
remained a German “overseas” congregation without a 
historical awareness during the 19th century. 17 It was 
mainly the English Churches which reflected themselves 
in historical writing. This was done in terms of an English 
image, and by considering South Africa as a colony of 
England and the British Empire. 

1. Sharing a common cultural sentiment and background, 
the English corpus christianum, along with its differing 
denominational structures and emphases, extended itself 
to our country after the British take-over in 1806. 

1. English in origin, even “most of our ministers,” says 
Cook, “most of our missionaries, and most of our 
church members have come either over a sea or a 
river to get here. So has most of the writing about 
them.” 18 An indigenous order, a South African sense 
and context, was slow to dawn in their written 
history. The denominations “at home” and the 
English members in South Africa considered the 
parishes or congregations in terms of colonial ad¬ 
ditions. Much of the “South African work” is 
published as part of the histories of the respective 
English denomination, while publications on the 
South African churches per se leave the impression of 
reports to the mother country. 

2. The Anglican church and its non-conformist 


churches in due course took in members, forthcoming 
from their missions, to form separated and integrated 
parishes and congregations, and mainly multi-racial 
churches. Thus, many of the English originated 
churches have a missionary background. 

3. During the 19th century these churches shared the 
sense and mission presumed by the English, gover¬ 
ning South Africa. As a matter of fact, they helped to 
shape this image and the policies. 

This is evident in the references pertaining to the 
general history of South Africa one finds in their 
church and missionary history. It is best reflected in 
the contributions by their clergy to general South 
African history. 

Considered as a British Colony, the focal point with 
English historians during the course of the nineteenth 
century was “British History”. 19 Thus, the Rev. W. 
C. Holden s “History of the Colony of Natal, South 
Africa” 20 is typical of the so-called “Cape Histories,” 
hailing the liberal, enlightened and democratic ideas 
substantiating British rule to free the “oppressed” 
non-Whites from the “injustices” inflicted on them by 
the “Dutch”. We have here the missionary originated, 
and controversial, policy of our history: the one white 
Christian group accusing the other white Christian 
group because of the third non-White non-Christian 
group. A Christian cause, expressed by the assump¬ 
tions of an English nationalism and its religious 
mythology. For England conceived herself to be the 
nation that was summoned to master the oceans in 
order to rule the greater part of the globe. 21 Her 
people were to be the bearers of the idea of freedom 
for mankind, especially for the smaller nations. 22 This 
supra-national element gave rise to the idea that it 
was to be England’s mission to lead and protect all 
the Protestant nations. 23 When the Rev. J. Whiteside 
wrote “A New School History of South Africa” 24 this 
strong Christian nationalistic consciousness and 
assumptions were passed on to the classroom. 

4. Sharing a common cultural and nationalistic 
background and image, the English churches, 
nevertheless, differentiated themselves when it comes 
to the interpretation and theological appreciation of 
history and its writing. Besides, the South African 
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developments within the individual churches led to 
typical and distinctive features and problems dealt 
with in the writings on their respective history. 

Time does not allow to deal with theological presup¬ 
positions and developments of each church. The 
Anglican Church and its history can be taken as an 
example, while Cook’s summarizing remarks must 
suffice. He points out how its history and 
historiography are substantially influenced by the 
“crucial life of Bishop Colenso, who rocked the boat 
not merely of the institutional church, but also of 
missionary method and more profoundly still, of 
evangelical theology itself. No one did more to upset 
or confuse the streams of ecclesiastical traditions 
developing in this country. Those who cheered 
Colenso’s resistence that the church in the country 
was the Church of England in South Africa, were 
dismayed by his theology; those who cheered his 
radical indigenization found themselves non-plussed 
by his insistence on the imperial connection.” 25 
Significant is the fact, that the issue was initially 
theological in nature, to develop into one of canon 
law. Again, when two denominations eventually 
resulted, both claimed continuity with their English 
connections. 

2.2. Church History Writing forthcoming from the Dutch-Afrikaans 
Churches: 

0. The Reformed church of the 17th century Dutch corpus 
christianum and settlement of the Cape was to com¬ 
memorate, recollect, orientate and differentiate itself in the 
second half of the 19th century. The South African 
descendants of the European settlers during the Dutch 
settlement of the Cape, retained a Reformed heritage, and 
were to discover their Afrikaans and Afrikaner identity, 26 

1. within their South African development, and 

2. because of the English and Anglican take-over and rule 
of the Cape and South Africa. 

Within the course of South African history these settlers 
were made aware of their South African context and 
Afrikaner culture. 27 In this awakening the church had a 
leading part, discovering its own theological-cultural identi¬ 
ty. As a matter of fact in the (Dutch) Reformed tradition 
and South African development the Church of the 
Afrikaner, his history and his image of the past are 
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interrelated. His history is in. a real sense expression of his 
Christian heritage and faith, while it was continuously 
evaluated in Christian terms. However, the church history 
(and church historiography) of the Afrikaner also has its 
own course, tendencies, and development. This is especially 
true since 1843 when the church was freed from state 
control and allowed to govern itself. 

1. Related to Holland, it was substantially controlled and 
influenced by the mother country and her developments. 28 
Yet, the history of the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa was not duly described, and has almost no reference, 
in the church historiography of the Netherlands. 29 

2. Perhaps the first really South African writing of a Dutch 
church historical flavour, is that of M. C. Vos, who wrote 
about himself and his ministry. 50 South African born, this 
Dutch Reformed minister is known for his pietistic- 
evangelical leanings, missionary zeal and controversial 
ministry. 31 In a very real sense these “letters” and memoirs 
were typical of the missionaries recording their ministry in 
terms of the evangelical spirit. 32 The writing of the history 
of the Dutch Reformed Church on its own score and within 
the framework of its South African course and ministry, 
appeared with the second centenary of the Dutch settlement 
in 1852. Dr. A. Faure offered a commemorative “address” 
with reference to source material. 33 Thus was initiated an 
indigenous sense, and a typical and popular genre of church 
historical writing. 

3. Commemorating, and recollecting, the Church and its 
history, was, however, not so easy within, 

i. a colony being anglicised, and 

ii. a reformed corpus maintaining and extending itself in 
differentiating social structures, and 

iii. an official ministry being influenced by different 
theological tendencies. 

1. It was exactly the English rule and anglicising policy 
and its impact, which led to a reaction and the 
emergence of a “national unit.” A Dutch national 
element organised itself with reference to Christian 
considerations. In reality an Afrikaner sentiment sensed 
and evaluated itself in terms of an inheritance to live up 
to. Eventually it recognized and expressed itself in its 
own mother tongue and idiom, indigenous to its South 
African home. This process of reaction-assessment- 
assertion of the Afrikaner and his identity was not, and 
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was not to be, without Christian (reformed and 
evangelical) ideas and motivations, and concerns of his 
church. 34 

2. The Christian tradition, and church, of the Afrikaner 
was, however, to clarify and define itself while main¬ 
taining itself within differentiating social structures, viz., 
within an urban one, within close touch with the official 
mind and institutions; and a rural, pioneering, one, 
largely dependent on its own experience and resources. 
It was in the latter society that a group was so 
disappointed in the policies of the British government, 
and the misinterpretation and accusations of 
philanthropic motivated English missionaries, that they 
decided to go north and seek their own country. It was 
a movement motivated in terms of political con¬ 
siderations and Christian assumptions. In this 
pioneering society their reformed concepts had been 
shaping themselves with a typical approach and 
emphases. According to their reformed faith, the Bible 
was the lamp to their feet and the light to their path (Ps. 
119:105). Far away from the steady ministry of the 
church, they seeked their guidance from its pages, 
believing, as a contemporary and one of their ministers 
explained,“the arguments to be used with them are 
better, when taken from thence than elsewhere.” 35 
Thus, their faith was one of a personal and immediate 
understanding of the Bible. From reading more in the 
Bible than any other book, even the terms of the version 
they used, viz., the Statenvertaling (the Dutch transla¬ 
tion sponsored by the States of the Netherlands), 
became part of their daily vocabulary. 

3. The Voortrekkers carried their church along. This ume 
the transplant of the Dutch church was to be different. 
It necessitated the Church to orientate and identify 
itself, in the northern settlements, but also in the Cape 
Colony. The church was to retain itself also in northern 
and southern communities, amidst suspicions of a 
cultural and theological nature. For, the Dutch 
Reformed background and nature of the South African 
church was constrained, by 

i. the influence and control of the English government 
and, 

ii. the ministry of the Scottish clergy. To many it 
became clear that their reformed tradition and 


evangelical zeal would not allow them to be used in 
the government’s attempt to anglicize the church. In 
fact, their Scottish background made them staunch 
opponents of state control. 36 Yet, there was a 
cultural, and language, barrier which left members 
uncertain of their identification. Besides, their 
evangelical approach did not help to overcome this 
suspicion. Eventually, three church orders differen¬ 
tiated themselves in the northern context. Actually, 
the mother church(es) was once more to aid, 
influence, and relate itself with, the South African 
Church which was eager to re-affirm its historical 
background. This happened when ministers, who 
distinguished themselves by definite and differen¬ 
tiating theological positions and church standings in 
the Netherlands, offered themselves to the South 
African Church suffering a shortage of ministers. 
Thus, the Dutch Reformed Church in its South 
African, and pioneering, development realized its 
background in three different churches. 

4. In 1859 the church started its own theological training 
in Stellenbosch. An indigenous theological approach 
received formal orientation and influence. At the same 
time, the church was gaining in historical interest. 37 The 
forthcoming writings marked the different cultural- 
theological emphases within the church. Thus, in 1863 
“De Zuid-Afrikaansche Christelijke Boekvereniging” 
published a “history of the Christian Church for 
schools and homes.” It was a translation of a publica¬ 
tion by the German Calwer Verlagsverein, with the 
significant addition of “a brief survey of the history of 
the church in the Netherlands,” using terms like “our 
forefathers,” “our country”. 38 In the Netherlands the 
church was influenced by an emerging nationalism. In 
South Africa the church was, likewise, effected by, and 
effecting, a forthcoming nationalism. In 1869 a Scottish 
minister serving the Church in Natal, interpreted the 
history of “The Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa, with notices of the other denominations.” 39 One 
has here again, a typical evangelical, or Scottish free 
church, approach. 40 In his chapter on Natal, the Free 
State and the Transvaal he deals with the “disrupting” 
northern development. Being so close to the situation, 
he could hardly gain an objective understanding of the 
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issues. However, one is not uncertain of his sympathies, 
which inclined him to be apologetic. At the time of his 
writing, each of the three churches in the Transvaal 
started to justify their respective positions with 
reference to history. 41 It is clear that the differentiating 
churches could not satisfy each other, or themselves, 
historically. The biased arguments advanced, only 
evoked reaction and confused the issue. 

5. In the meanwhile, in the Cape Colony the suppression 
of the language and formal expression of the Dutch 
Reformed church and the Afrikaner’s Christian tradi¬ 
tion led to the fear that the pure Dutch characteristics 
of the church would be lost, that religion itself would 
suffer. “The effect to the anglicizing policy by the year 
1860 can “also” be detailed in respect of the urban 
Afrikaner and the “platteland” Afrikaner.” 42 By 1854 
“there was practically no question of the platteland 
being anglicized.” 43 In 1860 it is complaint that the 
youth had lost in Cape Town touch with the church, 
that they were indoctrinated to despise their language 
and customs, and that they referred in contemptuous 
tones to the “ignorant Dutch people.” 44 During the 
years 1868-1877 the Afrikaners in the Cape Colony 
became self-conscious and acquired an impression 
about themselves. It was the early manifestations, 
which were to lead to actual origins (1877—1881) of 
Afrikaner nationalism. This nationalism was developed 
and articulated in Christian terms, and largely as a 
reaction to the British and its imperial aspirations in 
South Africa. 45 

National consciousness was but a short step to an 
awareness of a common past and its Christian sense. It 
was C. P. Hoogenhout, who advocated the translation 
of the Bible in Afrikaans, for the evangelization of the 
Coloured people; who encouraged the Afrikaners to 
use their mother tongue; who also pointed out in 1874 
the biased approach of the English history books 
prescribed for Afrikaans children. He seethed with 
indignation at W. Holden’s History of the Colony of 
Natal in which “the Afrikaner Boer was jeered at and 
insulted,” asking “who is there who does not shudder at 
such infamous and shameless untruths?” 46 The first 
“History of our land in the language of our people”, in 
which the Rev. S. J. du Toit had a major share, sets out 
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to put the facts “right” from the Afrikaner’s point of 
view. Opposed to the existing works that viewed 
everything through “English Spectacles” and in which 
the “unfortunate Afrikaner was always put in the 
wrong,” it intended to “tell things as they really were.” 47 
Evaluating the book, van Jaarsveld observes, “The 
essence of the book’s content is the grapple of the Boer 
and Englishman; it is built up as the defence of a case, 
as a refutation of charges, as an exoneration and as a 
corrective of wrong presentations. Furthermore it 
unmasks British actions and combines both prosecu¬ 
tion and condemnation in doing that. Indications of 
motives are lacking and the presentation is invariably 
charged with an emotional overtone. The book’s spirit 
and mood is nationalistic and the purpose is “to 
acquaint our children from their childhood of the trials 
and sufferings of their fathers in this land where 
foreigners now seek to tread us under foot”; they are 
required to learn to “keep faith” with their “devout 
forefathers” and to steer clear of “novelties” and 
“alienation”; in brief, the book is designed to serve as a 
cohesive force.” 48 

6. The national awareness gained a historical dimension 
and resulted in 

i. a common sense of the past, in reaction to the 
impact and experience of British rule and policies, 
which threat the Afrikaner’s identity and freedom; 49 

ii. a typical Afrikaner “approach to and treatment of 
historical writing;” and, 

iii. a Christian orientation and evaluation of history. 
Each new crisis for the Afrikaner to assert himself, 
received treatment with reference to his history. In 
the Free State the Afrikaner was expressing a 
nationalism in republican terms. It was especially 
here that the First Transvaal War of Independence 
1880 - 1881, was to inspire a South African and 
Afrikaner patriotism. The publication of C. P. 
Bezuidenhout, “De Geschiedenis van het 
Afrikaansche Geslacht van 1688 - 1882,” traced 
and provided a common basis for the origin, 
formative background, establishment and meaning 
of the existence of the Afrikaans speaking as a 
people. The Voortrekkers considered themselves as 
instruments in the hand of God to civilize the 
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heathen, assisting in their conversion to 
Christianity. 50 The Rev. F. L. Cachet told the 
Dutch, “our Afrikaners Boers are summoned to be 
the pioneers of Christianity and civilization.” 51 And, 
in retrospect, he believed that the Great Trek was a 
mission, it had to happen. Bezuidenhout credited 
the Afrikaner for the opening up of the interior for 
Christianity and civilization. He presented them as 
forming a unity, “alive to their course in the present 
and the future and aware of past origins. The idea 
of freedom, of a common future and calling and of a 
God-given task to be undertaken - all these beliefs 
pointed to a quickened sense of self-awareness and 
of a consciousness of the past.” 52 

7. The First War of Independence in Transvaal also had 
its effect on the Afrikaner’s church, which was still 
divided and seeking to relate itself and square its 
history. A thanksgiving service at the end of the war, in 
Stellenbosch, held by Prof. N. J. Hofmeyr of the Dutch 
Reformed Church Seminary, heard him say: “During 
the War of Independence in Transvaal it was as if all 
Dutch Afrikaans hearts in the whole of South Africa 
united into one, with only one pulse beat of life 
throbbing.. . I read one word in all of this, that God 
speaks with our church, viz., that He has enjoined 
Transvaal on us to seek more than ever before her 
highest good.” 53 In Transvaal itself, “the amount of 
political unanimity was a driving force for churchly 
unification.” 54 The Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk and 
the Nederduitsche Gereformeerde Kerk united. 
However, congregations of the former church were to 
group themselves anew together to continue the old 
order. More was added to the issue. The churches could 
not evade nor settle the historico-theologically rooted 
aspects and emphases differentiating them. 

8. The new crisis of 1896 - 1902 revived nationalism 
throughout South Africa. With the intensification of the 
national sentiment went a clearer evocation of the 
historical and Christian image. 

When union was brought about, the slogan was 
“forgive and forget”, referring especially to the 
historical conflict of the Boer and Britain. Prof. A. 
Moorrees, the church historian of the Afrikaans 
church, qualified this approach, insisting that there 
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must be forgiveness, but the Afrikaner could not forget, 
without breaking faith, those whose “heroic blood had 
drenched the fields of our beloved country.” 55 

3. The 20th Century, since 1911: The Scientific Period: 

0. Prof. J. du Plessis’ “A History of Christian Missions in South 
Africa” initiated a new era in our church history writing. It can 
be said to mark a definite development and a scientific 
approach. By implication, its method was at the same time a 
criticism of the 19th century church historiography of South 
Africa, and an expression of its times. Accordingly, its effects 
were also conditioned by historical causes. The need and 
importance of representative sources and documents to 
interpret and write church history was generally accepted. Yet, 
it did not contribute to an unbiased scholarship. His objective 
approach, South African viewpoint, and comprehensive 
context were not equally effective, because of at least three 
reasons, 

i. the differentiating historical images and cultural orien¬ 
tations which developed among the European-originated 
people of South Africa during the 19th century; 

ii. the fact that these distinctive “units” and identities 
continued to be so much involved in contemporary history, 
but 

iii. basically because of a lack of a theological approach in the 
science of our church history. 

1. The Afrikaans Churches: 

0. The Afrikaners were to assert themselves with reference 
to their history, and by the ministry of their churches 
(even if their church differentiated itself according to 
inherent theological emphases in its reformed background 
and South African development). 

1. During the period of intense nationalism, following the 
Rebellion of 1914-15, the Afrikaner interpreted his 
history according to a (Christian) understanding of the 
Great Trek. In 1915 the Rev. C. Spoelstra upheld the 
view that the Trekkers “were sent by God, the Achiever 
of all things, in his eternal wisdom... with the mighty 
task of winning Africa for Jesus the King.” 56 Another 
keen church historian, who was to interpret Christian and 
church history of South Africa for the next half-a- 
century, G. B. A. Gerdener, endorsed the general 
conviction of a Christian significance and meaning of the 
Great Trek. He did so in his biography of “Sarel Cilliers, 
die Vader van Dingaansdag” in 1919. 57 He found in the 
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Great Trek the expression of the peoples’ urge for liberty 
and the summons of Providence. He came to this 
conclusion by studying the life and struggle of the 
“valiant” Voortrekkers and perceiving the “soul” of the 
“events”. 58 

He insisted that the covenant of the 16th Dec. 1838 must 
be understood correctly, i.e. according to the Christian 
faith it expressed and intended to convey. He wanted to 
restore it as a religious remembrance and thanksgiving of 
a Christian people. Even then still, Sarel Cilliers is the 
prophet of his church and people, “a dauntless pioneer of 
civilization, a brave fighter for freedom, a noble patriot 
and a pious man of God.” 

2. Union in political government did inspire a desire to 
restore the unity of the Afrikaner’s differentiated Dutch- 
South African Reformed Churches. Yet, even the provin¬ 
cial divided Ned. Geref. Kerke, holding on to a common 
training for the ministry and cooperative commissions 
and activities, sharing a common interpretation of their 
South African history, 59 would not yield to the strong 
urge. The churches of the Afrikaners were held to their 
common heritage by an intrinsic influence and tradition, 
and especially by the fact that they were the churches of 
the Afrikaners. Because of theological considerations and 
“discovered” and reasoned historical evidence, the 
possibility for a restored unity became more and more 
difficult. The different and differing churches were 
coming of age, commemorating their respective past. 
Their church historiography is marked and marred by 
apologetical and polemic interpretations, which referred 
to, and considered, a common background in terms of a 
particular and respective cause and course, in order to 

i. prove a historical continuity, and 

ii. point out a specific identity and standpoint. 

3. Teaching church history in more than one and in the 
different institutions of the Dutch-originated churches, 
the subject received more scholarly and official attention. 
But the “official” church historians inclined to uphold the 
positions of their respective churches, without theological 
scrutiny. Thus, Prof. J. D. du Toit insisted that the 
Gereformeerde Kerk, his church, was not a “new 
church” but a reconstitution of the old true church which 
was given up in 1804 with the church order of de Mist, 
endorsed by the Synod in 1824. 60 In 1915 C. Spoelstra, 
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who served the Ned. Geref. Kerk in Transvaal, recalled 
the “churchly and religious life of the Boere after the 
Great Trek.” 61 His churchly association, favouring this 
church in his interpretation of the disputed history of the 
church in the north, evoked reaction. S. P. Engelbrecht 
“investigating this historico-critical investigation 
historical critical,” 62 rejected its tenor to vindicate his own 
church, the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk in Zuid 
Afrika. This young student wrote his dissertation on the 
history of his church in 1917. 63 Appointed his church’s 
professor of church history, he distinguished himself as a 
professional historian. Prolific in the writing of the history 
of his church, he persistently advanced his standpoint, 
upholding his church. Time and again he returned to 
prove his standpoint with new evidence and more 
arguments. 64 What was lacking in the church history 
writing of these churches was a theological-critical 
investigation and evaluation of their common past and 
particular developments. Rather, the one church 
defended itself against the other by generalized and 
implied interpretation, and not without theological 
assumptions and suspicions. Thus, the Ned. Herv. Kerk 
accused the Ned. Geref. Kerk(e) of having changed the 
official name from “Hervormd” to “Gereformeerd”, 65 of 
“a pietistic intake which in the 19th century ended up 
with Methodism”, 66 and especially, of being controlled by 
the British government, and anglicised/’ 7 to the extent that 
the Dutch characteristics were lost and tendencies to 
equalise white and non-white prevailed in its quarters. 68 
As the “Voortrekker Kerk”, his church rectified these 
falsifications. The Geref. Kerk shared the accusation that 
since the British regime, the Dutch character was 
suppressed and replaced by an English one. 69 It 
generalized the position of the Ned. Geref. Kerk as 
follows, “The Methodist bearing on the Ned. Geref. Kerk 
is a heritage, inherited from the Scottish ministers.” 70 It 
reported, however, a “reformed revival and reaction 
against the modernist tendencies in the church.” 7, The 
Ned. Geref. Kerk likewise steered an apologetic approach 
and polemics. 72 The conviction stayed on with this church 
that the facts will speak for themselves, publishing a 
series of source books. 73 

4. Each church instructed its members and children accor¬ 
ding to its own historical vindication. However, the 
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churches were to clarify their respective positions during 
the late 1920s and 1930s. It happened when J. du Plessis, 
now professor in the Theological Seminary at Stellen¬ 
bosch, busied himself with “a new orientating movement” 
and was charged with heresy. 74 Concerned with a 
particular teacher and his teaching, the trial had a wider 
theological reference and connection, viz., the growing 
awareness of the need for a definite standpoint in 
theology which expressed itself in a new emphasis on a 
relevant Calvinism. 75 

Theologically and scholarly individuals of the different 
churches had come to know and appreciate each other 
the better, by way of 

i. their graduate students overseas. Striking is the fact 
that while many students of the Ned. Geref. Kerk 
attended Dutch universities as well as Scottish Halls, 76 
after the Anglo-Boer War the flow to the latter almost 
came to a dead stop. Even with the many sons and 
grandsons of the Scottish ministers training for the 
ministry. Again, after 1861 the liberal faculty of the 
University of Leiden received no more students from 
this church, while most of them went to Utrecht - the 
most popular institution for the students of the Ned. 
Herv. Kerk; and from 1907 onwards the majority 
went to the Free University of Amsterdam, with its 
explicit Calvinistic standpoint 77 - the institution 
preferred by the Geref. Kerk. 

ii. their scholars cooperating for common purposes, 
especially translating the Bible in Afrikaans. 78 It is 
striking that those active with the translation were to 
be the leaders in the founding of the “Christian 
National Bond of Calvinists in South Africa” in 
1929. 79 It was in answer to the movement in the 
Netherlands for a General Reformed Synod to 
organise Calvinism internationally. 

In the participation in, and reaction to, this Bond the 
differentiated churches clarified themselves 
theologically. 

The Bond was founded by members of the Ned. Geref. 
Kerk and the Geref . Kerk. Its stands and purpose were 
defined in the following terms* “The foundation of the 
Bond shall be the Word of God as it is interpreted in the 
Calvinistic world-view in accordance with our Christian- 
national tradition of the nation (‘volkstradisies’)- The aim 


of this Bond shall be to enlighten and to realiz'e the 
demands of the unalterable principles of the Word of God 
pertaining to the different spheres of our modern life as a 
nation (“volkslewe”) and to co-operate on the inter¬ 
national front with organisations of an equal foundation.” 8( 
The co-operation of the Ned. Geref. Kerk in the Bond did 
not satisfy all the members of the church. In 1934 the 
pseudonym “Worried” was to voice his concern in a 
series of letters in “Die Kerkbode ”. 81 “According to my 
opinion,” he held, “the Ned. Geref. Kerk is known for its 
strong evangelical inclination, maintained in word and 
deed, while this is indeed not the case with the Geref. 
Kerk - and a new predominating group within the Ned. 
Geref. Kerk. The Geref. Kerk elevates the Law; the Ned. 
Geref. Kerk elevates the Gospel. The former glorifies the 
Old Testament, of course not without the New Testa¬ 
ment. The latter glorifies the New Testament, of course 
not without the Old Testament. Accordingly, the Geref. 
Kerk is more legalistic compared to her sister church; 
while the Ned. Geref. Kerk comes to the fore with the 
wider spirit of the Gospel.” 82 . He maintained that the 
evangelical spirit of the Ned. Geref. Kerk developed itself 
during the past 50-60 years. Up to 1926 (when the 
heresy trial of du Plessis started) the church had room for 
inter—or co-operative churchly institutions. Yet, now a 
spirit of exclusiveness, typical of A. Kuyper’s socalled 
neo-Calvinism taught at the Free University of Amster¬ 
dam, and Potchefstroom, prevails. In an answer by the 
professors of the Theological Seminary it is attempted to 
expose this false polarisation. It is pointed out how he 
“describes with his methodist-evangelical spectacles the 
Geref. Kerk as hyper-Calvinistic and unreformed.” 83 
In the controversy it was clear that the Ned. Geref. Kerk, 

i. intended to free itself from a liberalising reorientation 
of its theology, but, 

ii. would not give up its historical approach and be 
limited to a narrowly defined “tendency” within its 
quarters. 84 

But a thorough theological analysis of the historical 
heritage and development of the one church and the three 
differentiated churches stayed out. This is also clear in 
the strong reaction of the Ned. Herv. Kerk to the socalled 
“neo-Calvinism” or “Gereformeerde Scholasticism”, 
which was rejected as a falsification of the genuine 


reformed faith. 85 Prof. Engelbrecht could not agree with 
its emphasis on the confession in the sense of an 
“agreement of churchly fellowship,” for it marks the 
unsound influence of the “English independent^. 
order.” 86 In the debate, especially with Rev. J. V. 
Coetzee of the Geref. Kerk, 87 it became clear, that, 

i. the Geref. Kerk is in favour of a free church order, 

ii. the Ned. Herv. Kerk steers the way of a peoples’ 
church (“volkskerk”)'. 88 

5. The 1950’s mark a turn in the historiography of the 
Afrikaans churches. 89 The old issues were not forgotten. 
On the contrary, they were warmly and apologetically 
debated. For, commemorating dates and seasons raised 
questions to the historical claims of the respective 
churches. Yet, in two ways a more unbiased and 
scholarly approach emerged, 

i. in the graduate studies of students, fragmentating old 
themes and investigating specialized fields; and 

ii. critical evaluation of the church historiography. 
Graduate students and historians detached themselves 
more from their subjects to adhere to the principles of 
objectivity. The dissertations of H. D. A. du Toit (1947) 
and T. N. Hanekom (1948) signify the new era. In these 
studies theological and historical insight of the Reformed 
faith and its South African expression is relevantly 
conceived and indicated. There is no better way to come 
to know the theological position of a reformed church, 
than to analyse its preaching. 90 Likewise, to know the 
reformed idea best, is to trace it in its public expression. 
Besides, Hanekom’s study on the origin and development 
of the liberal tendency in South Africa helped to clear-up 
many a false generalization and suspicion. 

When Afrikaner nationalism succeeded to govern the 
country, the influential and distinctive position of the 
Afrikaans churches led to interpretations and studies by 
“outsiders”. Many of these attempts are “reading” biased 
ideas “into” the history of the church(es). One or two 
have, however, endeavoured to come to a historical 
understanding. 91 During the 1960’s the necessity for a 
scientific and scholarly approach, and a theological 
method, in our church history writing was emphasized. In 
his inaugural address, T. N. Hanekom, now professor at 
the Theological Seminary, Stellenbosch, surveyed the 
writing of church history in South Africa. He com*- 


plained in the following significant terms, . .it is an 
unfortunate fact that the writing of church history in 
South Africa, apart from the substantial and lamentable 
backlog, up to now is marked by moot points not to the 
advantage of the church, as Church of Jesus Christ, in 
maintaining its demands towards an unbelieving world, 
but a polemics in which the one church disputes the 
other’s genuineness, historical priority, right of possession 
or even right of existence in this country. 93 He insisted 
on the application of the scientific method in writing 
church history, which has as its norm the “church as 
institute on earth.” 94 And, according to its nature, “the 
Church is known only in Holy Scriptures and by 
faith” 95 In the year following, 1961, Prof. F. A. van 
Jaarsveld in his inaugural sketched and analysed the 
“Interpretations and Trends in South African History 
Writing.” 96 He distinguished the different schools of his¬ 
torians according to their cultural and other assumptions. 
In 1963 Afrikaans historians considered a critical re-inter¬ 
pretation of our history. 97 In the same year, the profes¬ 
sor who succeeded Prof. Engelbrecht, A. D. Pont, 
called for and considered an objective approach in 
church history. 98 In 1967 he pointed out that “the 
church history writing in and of the Afrikaans churches 
forms an important and also comprehensive subdivision 
of the South African historiography.” 99 Generalizing 
perhaps too easily, he stressed the “family relationship” 
of the three Dutch originated churches 100 and supported 
Hanekom in deploring the fact that “differences are too 
easily absolutised, because history is written only by 
emphasising the own, churchly concern.” 101 The lack, he 
argued, “could be overcome when writing church history 
more, and more fully, attention is paid to theological and 
spiritual trends within the churches, without confining it 
to one church.” 102 

Other Transplanted Churches, Reorientating and Relating 
themselves in the South African setting: 

0.1. The 19th century transplanted churches and missions 
were coming of age during the 20th century. They 
acquired a perspective in time. The stage of rapporting 
and recording the South African work for the sake of the 
mother church or society developed into, 
i. first, a collecting and recollecting of the South African 
course for its own sake, and 
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ii. later on, commemorating the South African extension, 
courses, and particular significance. 

A South African sense and purpose gradually made itself 
known. 

2. These churches and missions related themselves more and 
more, according to a common tradition, forming 
denominational structures. It resulted in, 

i. typical South African aspirations, expressing 
themselves in considerations with reference to the 
past, and 

ii. official institutions, substantiating themselves. 

3. Writing the history of these bodies with reference to 
representative documents was not so easy. For the local 
courses and developments of these churches had been tied 
up with their respective mother countries. Consequently, 
their sources are scattered in at least two continents. The 
preservation, let alone the collection and cataloging of 
their documents, particularly of some of the smaller 
groups, leaves much to be desired. 

3.2.1. The English Churches: 

0.1. Even in the scientific period much oiUhe English Church 
history is written by secular historians. For, 
i. English rule in South Africa included the English 
churches and missions as part of its English 
tradition, and 

ii. in the English tradition church history is no more 
than a special field of general history. 

iii. besides, South African theological training in a 
scholarly sense had a late start. 

This does not mean that a keen interest in ecclesiastical 
history lacked. The most productive expression is 
perhaps studies in the field of church history. 

2. The transplanting of the English corpus Christianum in 
South Africa took place in two ways: by traditions and 
churches transplanting themselves by, 

i. settlers and contemporaneously by missionary 
work; e.g. the Methodists, Anglicans and Baptists; 

ii. missions, with the addition of European con¬ 
gregations. E.g. Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. 

The former group was first to reorientate themselves in 
the South African context. However, in both ways and 
developments the English corpus christianum fostered 
and formed multi-racial English-speaking churches, in 
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which “the majority of members ... do not have English 
as their home language.” 103 

3. In general, the writings on the themes and issues of the 
many English traditions, ordinances, societies, agencies 
and churches continued to presuppose an English 
(South African) tradition and image. Actually, the 
historiography of these English originated churches and 
Christian bodies is part of the general English written 
history of South Africa. This sectional and culturally 
motivated historiography was to be tried and markedly 
influenced by the course of events and historical 
development in South Africa. One can subdivide the 
(church) history of the English speaking section of the 
20th century into two periods, 

i. up to the second World War, and 

ii. since 1948 onwards. 

1. In a very real sense the English churches’ history stayed 
connected to the colonial English rule, and its inter¬ 
pretations shared the image and assumptions which 
accompanied this imperial idea. It was a sense and image 
of the past which differed, and differentiated itself more 
and more, from that of the Afrikaner and his church(es). 
“The English-speaking historian,” according to van 
Jaarsveld, “did not seek to carry ‘the burden of the past’ 
on his shoulders but rather wished to throw off its 
shackles. Perhaps it was for this reason that he showed 
more interest in present and future.” 104 After the First 
World War, and especially during the 1920s when the 
colonial and imperial visions waned, he concentrated 
more and more on present-day problems, analysing them 
in terms of, and with reference to, an English (liberal) 
evaluation. 

History was employed to motivate their Christian inten¬ 
tion and political policy. It is to the credit of the English- 
speaking historians who first realised “that the racial 
question was the predominant political problem in South 
Africa”. To discern this problem and to institute enquiries 
into its origin and genesis, they turned to history. Their 
next step was to review and rewrite history from the angle 
of racial conflict. Prof. Edgar Brookes, with his strong 
liberal and Christian sense and motivation, led the way in 
his “History of Native Policy in South Africa, from 1830 
to the present day”. 105 A Clergyman J. A. I. Agar 
Hamilton followed in 1928 with “The Native Policy of the 
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Voortrekkers”, offering also in that year “A Transvaal 
Jubilee, being a history of the Church of the Province in 
South Africa in the Transvaal.” 106 In 1937 he published 
“The Road to the North, South Africa, 1852 - 1886”. But 

it was Prof. W. M. Macmillan who distinguished himself 
in this liberal school. 107 With a radically new interpreta¬ 
tion of known and generally undisputed facts he con¬ 
sidered the frontier clashes between white and black in 
terms of racial contacts and political, social, but especially 
economic, motivations. In an aggressive tone he opposed 
himself to those who had taken the part of the whites 
against the non-whites, or had criticised the missionaries 
(Dr Philip in particular). 108 or who had depicted the Great 
Trek as an event of heroic dimensions. 109 He belittled the 
Republics for their “backwardness,” which with their 
“slave-owing mentality” discredited themselves with the 
poor white problem. He observed South African history 
as a process of subjection of the non-whites and alienation 
of their land, forcing them into an urban proletariat 
without political rights. In an oversimplified emphasis and 
biased approach land and labour were to explain the 
history of South Africa. 

In this way the liberal historians reconstructed “a true 
South African history.” 110 C. W. de Kiewiet criticized the 
Colonial-Imperial and Republican tendencies in our 
history writing for their parochial English and parochial 
Afrikaans outlook. He agreed that the relationship 
between white and black is the most important aspect in 
South African history: “to the black man, not to the white 
man,” he insisted, “does South African history owe its 
special significance.” 111 He continues, “the greatest social 
and economic fact in the history of the century is not gold 
nor diamond mining nor even agriculture, but the 
universal dependence upon black labour.” Says van 
Jaarsveld, “that this book was stimulating, is borne out by 
the footnote references to it in so many books of 
Afrikaans historians.” 112 

2. The English traditions, societies, and churches continued 
to report and record their respective historical activities, 
institutions and personalities. By now they considered 
their missions and extensions in terms of an assessment. 113 
The historically minded J. Whiteside thus explored the 
“rich mine of Methodist lore,” which, he stated, is 
“awaiting the research of the skilful explorer,” and offered 


a “History of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South 
Africa” in 1906.' 14 Typical of the old approach which 
lingered on, and typical of the new South African 
situation, he starts with 3 chapters on “British Methodism 
. . . intended for South African readers, who may not 
have easy access to the standard works on the subject.” 115 
Describing Methodism as “a missionary church,” 116 he 
related its beginnings in South African history. Typical of 
the English colonial approach, it is granted that the 
English did not introduce the Christian faith for the first 
time, yet it is accredited as a new beginning. The English 
Christian mind defined and distinguished itself from the 
Dutch Christian faith and civilisation. In a sweeping 
statement, he phrases it as follows: “The Dutch, wherever 
they went, took with them the Bible and their Psalm- 
Book. They daily gathered the family together for the 
reading of the Scripture and for prayer; but away from the 
influences of European civilization, without newspaper or 
literature of any kind, they became ignorant, intolerant, 
and cruel in their treatment of the native races.” 117 Time 
and again he finds occasion to vent his cultural prejudices 
and advance the English Methodist cause. 

3. The 1920’s and onwards were the time of commemora¬ 
tion. Recollecting their respective histories, the past was 
surveyed for its significance. 

4. Also during the second half of the 20th century the bulk 
of writings attempted to recover English missionary and 
church history, with the different bodies recollecting, 
commemorating and surveying the past. 

The liberal English historians’ concern for the present 
equally marked the English church history, which also 
shared the assumptions and interpretations of the liberal 
approach. The English churches and their history had to 
deal with “disappointing” circumstances and 
“challenging” reconsiderations, because of, 

i. the severe criticism the idea of colonialism came in for, 

ii. the changed South African and political situation, and 

iii. emerging re-orientations and new concepts, 

a. in the development of the missionary movement, 
with the formation of “younger churches”, and 

b. resulting from the ecumenical movement, and 

iv. church history as a scientific discipline gaining in 
professional scholarship. 
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The Second World War inaugurated the crumbling of the 
colonial era. Africa was decolonializing itself. In South 
Africa the question of the future of a country settled by 
different and differing peoples, cultures and communities, 
a European culture(s) which has developed itself in 
(South) Africa, forced itself to the fore. A policy, 
according to the Afrikaner’s understanding of his 
reformed faith and South African history, was adopted. 
The government undertook to “plan” the future for all the 
different races, according to which each one would 
maintain their separate and respective cultural identity. 
South Africa was decolonialized and gradually detached, 
also constitutionally, from British symbolic attachments. 
The English churches summarized the new South African 
situation and idea to define their own approach. At a 
Conference of the Christian Council of South Africa 118 
they took their stand in terms of “The Christian citizen in 
a Multiracial Society”. 119 In this title they found the 
situation described and historically developed, believing 
that, 

i. history caused, according to their understanding of the 
Christian faith, them to be one in multi-racial 
churches, and 

ii. not in “apartheid”, but in “eendrag” lies the true 
destiny of South Africa. 120 

Much frustrated and bitter writings on issues of race and 
the government’s policy were published by liberal 
historians and churchmen alike. A. M. Kepple Jones’ 
article “Where did we take the wrong turning?” 121 is an 
example of a historians frustrated questioning. But the 
liberal tradition and standpoint, going back to the London 
Missionary Society’s stand, so well expressed by Dr. 
Philip, was not to be given up. 122 
In the meanwhile church history profited by professional 
scholarship. Professional English historians also dealt 
with church historical themes. But in 1947 the English 
churches cooperated and set up at Rhodes the first 
department of divinity in an English-medium South 
African university. It appointed a Congregationalist and a 
church historian, Dr. Horton Davies, as professor. The 
first professor inspired a keen interest for research in the 
(English) church history in South Africa. His method 
expressed the effect of the ecumenical impact. His was a 
comprehensive approach without theological orientation 
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or judgement. E. G., he sketched the lives of “represen¬ 
tative” figures in the “Church” of South Africa, selecting 
them “to illustrate three types of variety amongst 
Christians on the South African scene. In the first place 
they represent variety of nationality; in the second place, 
they represent differences of Christian allegiance, of 
denomination; and in the third place, they represent 
diversities of Christian service.” 123 It was an approach not 
without following. The coming of the trained historian 
also meant for the English church history fragmentation 
of the old themes and more differentiation and specializa¬ 
tion. The missionary policy and its political implications 
received the major share of (church) historical attention. 

Comprehensive and documented histories of 
denominations were slow to appear. But the cooperative 
training for the ministry in the English Churches at 
Rhodes also stimulated undertaking towards this end. 
Prof. L. A. Hewson, appointed to teach the New 
Testament, had busied himself with church history, and 
was to write “An Introduction to South African 
Methodists”. 124 In 1954 P. B. Hinchliff submitted a B. D. 
thesis in Oxford or “The History of the CPSA, with 
special reference to the development of constitutional 
organization.” He then acquainted himself with the liturgy 
of the South African church, 125 and was to be appointed 
in 1959 as the first professor for the chair of ecclesiastical 
history at Rhodes. He joined the controversy on Colen- 
so’s place and significance in Anglican history in South 
Africa, 126 to present “The Anglican Church in South 
Africa, an account of the history and development of the 
CPSA.” I “ 7 In 1964 followed his “John Colenso, Bishop of 
Natal.” 128 Thus was supplied “an adequate account of the 
crucial life of Bishop Colenso, who rocked the boat not 
merely of the constitutional church, but also of missionary 
method and more profoundly still, of evangelical theology 
itself. No one did more to upset or confuse the streams of 
ecclesiastical traditions developing in this country. Those 
who cheered Colenso’s insistence that the church in this 
country was the church of England in South Africa, were 
dismayed by his theology; those who cheered his radical 
indigenization found themselves non-plussed by his in¬ 
sistence on the imperial connexion.” 129 “The Church of 
England in South Africa” was to publish “a study of its 
history, principles and status,” 130 in an attempt to show 
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“how it has come about that two denominations of the 
Anglican variety have come into being in South Africa.” 
While Hinchliff tried to square the issues in an irenic way, 
without dealing with the theological considerations and 
assumptions, I have tried to justify a position, culturally 
and theologically in nature. He believed that his church 
“has the closest historical link with the Church of England 
(and so presumably with the Anglican Community),” and 
that “only an examination of the facts (as in this book) 
will show. As to which has the closest link with the 
apostolic gospel only an examination of its teaching in the 
light of Holy Scripture will show.” 131 
The churches forthcoming primarily from missionary 
endeavours organised themselves more and more into 
church orders collecting their historical backgrounds. 
Thus, J. Dalziel studied “The Origin and Growth of 
Presbyterian Ordinances of Worship among English 
speaking South Africans prior to the formation of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa in 1897.” 132 
Congregations resulting from Congregational missions 
and undenominations societies, like the LMS and ABM., 
gradually related themselves and in 1967 formed The 
United Congregational Church of South Africa. In 1970 
D. R. Briggs, the “first Congregational student” of Prof. 
Davies, and J. Wing published a volume on The Harvest 
and the Hope, the story of Congregationalism in South 
Africa. 133 Critically and historically evaluating of the 
missionary societies’ work, institutions, and influential 
leaders, 134 are, however, still awaiting scholarship. En¬ 
couraging is the recent attempt to collect, catalogue and 
publish the scattered sources. 13 * Noteworthy is the 
attention Afrikaans scholars and students had paid to 
features of English missionary history. Unfortunately, 
their approach is without a theological end or critical 
evaluation. It rather points to the fact that missionary 
history is a substantial fact not only of the history of the 
church, but of the general history of South Africa. 

5. Church history is perhaps the English South African 
theologians’ most productive field. With church history 
being taught at university, along with the challenge of the 
historian and his scientific approach, a critical acumen in 
the treatment of church history and its themes is not 
altogether absent. Without a theological approach, 
however, the critical evaluation of‘our history in terms of 
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the Church of Jesus Christ will stay out. Most of the 
English church history in South Africa is written by 
secular historians. The first holder of the chair of 
ecclesiastical history at Rhodes (and to date the only such 
chair in English speaking universities), Dr. Hinchliff, in his 
inaugural lecture emphasized the fact that ecclesiastical 
and ordinary history are related, and merely assigned the 
former a “theological function and importance.” 136 Ac¬ 
cordingly, when he followed Davies’ comprehensive 
approach and attempted a history on “The Church in 
South Africa” it was no more than a “single account of 
the history of Christianity in South Africa.” It lacked a 
critical and theological approach, and is, indeed, only “a 
putting together of material taken from the works of 
others”, and no Church history. 137 The lack of a 
theological approach, not without theological assump¬ 
tions, is even more obvious in the biased attempt of Jane 
M. Sales to write on “The Planting of the Churches in 
South Africa. 138 However, these latter two volumes do 
indicate that those of a church—missionary as well as 
those from a missionary-church background, have gained 
a South African context. 

An English-South African consciousness maintains itself 
in the decolonized South Africa, governed by Afrikaner 
nationalists. It expresses itself in English denominational 
structures which have realized themselves, stimulated by 
the influence of the ecumenical movement. The English 
orientation and idea of this movement, 

i. enhances the traditional, historical, and overseas’ 
relationships, and 

ii. inspires a local drive for co-operation and ecumenical 
expression. 

3.2.2. The Roman Catholic Church in South Africa: 

The (Roman) Catholic Church was also predominantly transplanted to 
South Africa by missionary orders. A national hierarchy is established 
as late as 1951. Initially, its missionary work was recorded and 
rapported in the writings of the different orders labouring in South 
African fields. In 1879 “a brief sketch of the progress of Catholicity in 
South Africa” 139 intended to inspire a minority group. Obtained a 
South African hierarchy, memorial volumes surveyed and attempted 
to prove its indigenous course. 140 In the official history of I960 141 one 
finds a deliberate effort to substantiate its historicity, claiming to have 
pioneered Christianity in (South) Africa. 142 

With this church history an explicit theological approach and 
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judgement are applied. The church is the object and norm of (church) 
history. And the Church is conceived in a monolithic and official 
sense. It amounts to Roman Catholic (church) history. Interesting, 
however, is the “ecumenical sense” with which non-Roman Catholic 
churches are treated in a new volume on the history of the Bendictine 
Order of St. Ottilien. 143 The history of the work done by the order in 
Zululand is treated in a chapter of its own, not, however, without a 
survey of the “Christian Churches in Zululand” 144 added to it. 

3.2.3. The “Younger Churches” coming to a self-understanding: 

0. The “Younger Churches” (to use a term in want of a 
“satisfactory substitute”) 145 in the South African context, 
needs qualification: 

i. in a sense the English multi-racial churches are also 
younger in chronological and geographical terms. But, 
if “young church” also means “one which exists as a 
minority in the midst of a non-Christian majority the 
culture or which has never at any time been deeply 
influenced by the Christian gospel,” 146 one could, at 
the most, speak of the “non-European” membership 
of these churches as “young”. 

ii. Younger churches in the sense of church members 
gathering themselves into indigenous church orders of 
their own, “to be no longer dependent for anything on 
the churches from which they first received the 
gospel” 147 also constituted themselves. These churches 
resulted from two missionary connections and 
developments, viz., 

a. Overseas churches which undertook missionary 
work amongst the Coloured, Bantu and Indians. 
Non-English in origin, this work was sponsored in 
a variety of ways, and done by societies, church 
boards, free churches and alliances. Besides, the 
cultural and national backgrounds of these mis¬ 
sions differ extensively. 

b. The Afrikaans churches with their base in South 
Africa, which, within their congregational boun¬ 
daries and outside, by the local congregations and 
centralized commissions, took up missionary work 
in their ministry. 

1. But, G. B. A. Gerdener, another DRC missionary scholar 
and historian, writing on “Recent Developments in the 
South African Mission Field”, bringing du Plessis’ 
“History of Missions in South Africa” up to date, has all 
the evidence to change the method of his predecessor. Du 
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Plessis recounted “the history from the view-point of the 
Mother Churches. During the first half of the twentieth 
century, however, the accent had been shifted in many 
cases from the sending to the receiving Churches”. 1473 
Significant, however, is his cultural principle in sub¬ 
dividing the sending churches. The chapter on 
“Separatism and Independence” at the receiving end, is 
another evidence of the “beloved enemy” (to borrow a 
term from Max Warren to describe the relation between 
culture and the Christian faith) in our church history. For, 
whatever explanation and definition of the separatists are 
given, it appears to be, in Neill’s words “an African 
confrontation with the Gospel, without the confusions 
introduced into the African apprehension by the Western 
mind.” 148 

2. The non-English and Dutch Reformed missions and 
historians have done much to record, survey and study 
their “maturing” missions and younger churches. The 
context, however, differs. With the former the overseas’, 
mother countries’, considerations prevailed, with the latter 
the South African, Afrikaans, interpretation 
predominates. 

i. Without trying to cover all the different non-English 
bodies, let me single out “The Lutherans in South 
Africa”. 149 Their missions were either undertaken by 
societies sponsored from within the overseas’ 
churches, or by boards officially set up by the 
overseas’ churches. Consequently, on the one hand, 
the Lutheran missions had a differentiating initiation, 
developing self-conscious structures of work (and 
churches), and on the other hand, they lacked an 
agreed (theological) sense of the relation between the 
church and its missions. Consequently a related 
church order within a South African context was slow 
to come. Even in the same home country, like 
Germany, except for comprehensive historical treat¬ 
ment 150 the different sponsoring bodies would not 
easily give up their distinctive positions and traditions. 
In South Africa, the need for co-operation was 
gradually felt since 1912, especially during the Second 
World War. 151 “In the period after World War II and 
under the influence of waning colonialism on the 
African continent, Lutherans - like many Christian 
mission agencies — began to prepare for the establish- 
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ment of socalled young Lutheran churches. This 
atmosphere which had already changed the Lutheran 
scene in Tanzania began to be felt also in South Africa 
and by 1950’s most Lutheran mission agencies 
realized that sooner or later their mission synods 
would become independent churches, either by de¬ 
mand or by voluntary missionary guidance. 152 In 
1966 a major federation of the co-operating churches 
took place in the formation of the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa 
(FELCSA). 

Accordingly, the bulk of writings dealing with South 
African Lutheran history is within a missionary 
context connected to the mother countries and 
concerned with the different and differentiated 
backgrounds. “The Rhenisch Mission Society in 
South Africa, 1830-1850,” l53a received scholarly 
treatment. Apart from studies on special aspects, the 
history of these different missions await critical and 
historical evaluation. 

ii. The church-centered missionary work of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches experienced an evangelical 
revival after 1860. 153b It even resulted in “foreign 
missionary work” in other parts of Africa. 154 Since 
1880 much has been written about its missionary 
activities, 155 on the one hand to prove that the 
Afrikaner was not against missionary work as such, 
and on the other hand, to instruct its own 
members. 156 When the missionaries and missions of 
these churches distinguished themselves, writings to 
recollect and commemorate their accomplishments 
were published. A typical missionary approach shaped 
itself, and was taught in its theological institutions. 
This missionary policy of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches was from time to time related and described 
in terms of the Afrikaner’s image and interpretation of 
South African history. 157 It was a policy realizing itself 
within a Christian tradition and development. 158 
Controversial in acceptance, it was to receive many 
studies, even by overseas’ students. 159 Perhaps the 
largest percentage of doctor’s dissertations by students 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa and 
overseas during the last three decades were in the field 


of missionary policy and South African missionary 
history. 

3. Striking and revealing is the fact that our missionary 
history has been written by the European sending 
churches and missionaries. What Neill says for mis¬ 
sionary writing in general, applies in a real sense to our 
South African missionary historiography, “our Christian 
history has been written far too much from the side of the 
operators and far too little from that of the victims”. 160 
And, when converts have given an account of their 
experiences, interpreting history, it has generally been in 
the pietistic “phrases that they have learned from their 
missionary friends.” 161 

Interpretation of our (church) history does not reflect the 
role of the blacks (non-whites) as an activating force. The 
“non-white’s share and contribution are not considered as 
an integral part of our history. Dr T. S. van Rooyen 
pointed ^out that when contacts between the “races” were 
described, the interpretation given was that of the white 
who disdained to investigate the way of thinking of the 
“non-white”. 162 It was the liberal historians who turned 
attention to the “non-white factor” in our history. But, 
again, it was treated, 

i. in terms of a white and English liberal approach, 

ii. and by isolating it to “race relations”. 

4. It was only after the Second World War that the black 
peoples made their entry in our historiography. It “was a 
product of the awakening of a political and national 
consciousness, related to the upsurge of nationalism in 
Asia and elsewhere in Africa, and the emancipation of 
non-white peoples who gave them moral support.” 163 
Actually, the educated black man started to query the 
past, interpreted for him by the white, as he was 
considering his present position. In the year of the van 
Riebeeck Festival, 1952, S. Mokoena described the Bantu 
as “a voteless and voiceless majority of cheap 
labourers.” 164 In the same year Selope Thema declared 
that the “domination of the one race by another is a thing 
of the past.” 165 On the congress of the A. N. C., Mr. 
Lekgetha hailed the “rising tide of nationalism”, which led 
Africa to realize itself. 166 In a pamphlet entitled “Three 
Centuries of Wrong”, S. M. Molema drew a historical 
parallel between the Transvaal Boer struggle against 
British domination and the position of the Bantu today. 
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The Afrikaners were reminded that although they had 
forgotten their historical struggle as underdogs, they 
should not forget that the subjected and oppressed of 
today might become the ruler and legislator of 
tomorrow. 167 Like with the Afrikaner nationalism, the 
struggle for freedom seeked arguments in history. In this 
case, however, without a Christian constrain. In two other 
studies to appear in the memorial year of 1952 this is 
evident. 168 In these writings one has a consistent expres¬ 
sion of black consciousness. The black man, the African, 
is made the focal point and according to his concern our 
history is interpreted. Mnguni says without qualification, 
“The history of South Africa is a history of 300 years of 
struggle between oppressors and oppressed”. 169 In these 
books no distinction is drawn between Boer and Britain, 
conservative and liberal, all of them being simply “white 
oppressors.” Applying an economic understanding of our 
history, they had nothing good to say about the mis¬ 
sionaries. They advanced a Bantu socialism, backed by a 
historical image. Mnguni phrased it as follows, “The 
purpose of this history is to expose the process of 
conquest, dispossession, enslavement, segregation and 
disfranchisement of the oppressed non-Europeans of 
South Africa in order that the oppressed as a whole will 
understand better how to transfer the status quo into a 
society worth living for and worth living in.” Majeke s 
words are, “The story, if truely told, is one of continuous 
plunder of land and cattle by the European invaders, of 
the devastation and decimation of people followed by their 
economic enslavement. In a more Christian tone, Albert 
Luthuli expressed himself by saying, “I trust that the 
consciousness of the justice of our cause and a belief in 
the divine approval of our struggle will give us strength 
and courage to bear it (suppression) until victory is 
won.” 170 

5. Also “Black Theology” implies a re-interpretation and 
revision of our history and church history by the black 
man. Primarily it copes with a historical problem, viz., 
that, because of white rule the black man has come to 
consider himself in negative terms as “non-white”, while 
his image equates “whiteness” with valuableness.” Accor¬ 
dingly, the black man does not only suffer because of a 
lack of a sense of identity, but also because a self- 
despising man (the so-called “non-white”) is ashamed of 
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his past as well as of anything that is related to him. Thus 
an identification and revaluation in terms of blackness are 
seeked. By implication, “speaking of our Blackness,” an 
exponent says, “as a certain awareness and insight, and in 
recognising that we are speaking thus in South Africa, we 
are at once identifying ourselves with Blackness in the 
world at large and pointing to emphases which are and 
must be unique for us.” In these words, as with 
participants of the approach and movement, one has 
another expression of a nationalistic awareness, with 
political connotations. Less negative in tone, this black 
consciousness is not free of frustrated thinking. 

The movement wiH- have to define itself, yet, it is not 
unrelated to our church history - as some participants 
have indicated. On the contrary, it is one of its very 
developments, even if it has a negative slant. Historically 
spoken, it seems to me to be, 

i. a reaction within our church history, because, 

a. whites have described and interpreted, the in¬ 
troduction of the Gospel, as well as its historical 
acceptance, orientation, and even reaction, by the 
“non-whites”. This has been done in good faith, but 
according to European cultural assumptions, and 
often without a South African context. 171 

b. blacks would want to take their own future in hand 
and re-make their present image. 

Says one of the exponents, “Black Theology 
challenges established Christianity to engage in a 
dialogue with the Black People who feel that 
somehow theology has not taken them into con¬ 
sideration;” 

ii. a natural development, in the sense of 

a. an indigenization of the Christian faith and church, 
with reference to, and for the sake of, the Bantu- 
African culture; 

b. a black (Christian) consciousness identifying itself. 
Thus, says another exponent, “Black Theology is 
not a new phenomenon in South Africa. It has been 
with us almost since the Churches from the white 
west arrived on our soil. We had our Dwanes, 
Molcones and Mzimbas. We have known also the 
Ethiopian Movement and more recently the 
everescalating number of African independent 


churches. Within these churches is a rich mine of 
Black Theology.” 

4. Concluding Remarks: 

1. The interpretation of our (Church) history is conditioned, and 
differentiates itself, by, 

i. “White” cultural viewpoints and assumptions, and 

ii. conceptions and considerations of the particular Christian 
groups and their respective relation to 

a. South Africa, and 

b. the country of origin. 

To a greater or lesser degree our church historiography gained 
a South African context. But, almost as a whole it is the 
cultural heritage of the white, and especially English 
(European) and Dutch-Afrikaans, authors. The latter marks 
the development of an indegenous South African course, 
determined by a reformed concept and image, asserting itself, 
and coming to its own. The former developed itself within a 
colonial context and in terms of an (evangelical) liberal 
movement, which was to reorientate itself in a self-governing 
republic. In short, Afrikaans (church) historians wrote from an 
Afrikaans viewpoint and English historians from an English 
viewpoint. Only of late the black historians are coming 
forward to write from their point of view. It does not mean 
that all the existing writings of a church historical nature are 
worthless, or misrepresenting. On the contrary, our church 
history is indeed orientated according to, and influenced by, 
cultural assumptions. Yet, in general the interpretation of our 
church history suffers from a 

i. partiality, without the enlightenment of the black 
consciousness and version, and 
ii. controversy, because of a lack of an objective 
theological method. 

A black interpretation of our church history must help us 
to overcome the one-sided consideration and understan¬ 
ding. For, a substantial group within our (church) history 
has not yet spoken for themselves. It does not mean, 
however, that added a black interpretation, we will have 
the full story. For, too often the cultural consciousness 
spoiled its enlightenment of our church history by its over¬ 
bearing. The historian must identify himself in such a way 
with his group and its (church) history, that his interpreta¬ 
tion is in the name of God and for the sake of His people. 
In fact, our church historiography lacks such a 
theological approach, i.e. a critical, self-critical, method to 


describe and interpret the history of “our 5 ’ churches in 
terms of the Church of Jesus Christ. “What is required is 
a basic reconsideration of what we are trying to do when 
we study or teach Church history. Our theme must be 
seen as the study of the way of God among the nations of 
the earth; a story which begins with the call of Abraham 
to be the father of a chosen people, and which will 
continue until the second coming of Christ and the end of 
the age. This is the story of the Church, not as an enclosed 
and Segregated entity, but as a dynamic power, in 
dialogue or conflict with all the religions and all the 
cultures upon earth.” 172 
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SIN AND SALVATION 
RIOLOGY VIEWED FROM THE 
AFRICAN SITUATION 

by Harry Sawyerr 


The Christian message of Salvation is a proclamation of God’s free 
offer to men through Jesus Christ of love unmerited by him in spite of 
the intransigence created by sin. Sin is essentially a revolt against God, 
man setting himself up in place of God. But in the Christian setting, 
God as King, instead of lining up the insurgents, condemning them of 
treason and bringing them to face a firing squad, came down in the 
person of Jesus Christ to remove the consequent alienation. Anger yes! 
God was no doubt angry with man but he never became embittered 
against him. So He paid the price of suffering with Jesus Christ on the 
cross. “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
reckoning unto them their trespasses, ...” (2 Cor. 5:19). St Paul goes 
further to # assert that “Him, (i.e. Jesus Christ) who knew no sin, he 
(God) made to be sin - Snaith would say, a sin-offering - on our behalf; 
that we might become the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. 5:21). 
So Leonard Hodgson says, 

“The wrath of God and divine punishment are essential elements in 
a doctrine which is to face the facts of evil and retain a fundamental 
optimism”. 1 God’s share in the exercise of defeating evil is naturally 
embodied in the cross. But God’s punishment always leaves room for 
forgiveness. For Christians, this aspect of God’s attitude to man must 
always be paramount in any discussion on our relations to Him. So 
Hodgson goes on to say, “If in spite of our sins we are to believe that 
God remains good, that in the nature of things the last word lies with 
goodness and there is for us some hope of restoration, we must 
be assured that our sins have failed to affect His goodness by making 
Him either a partner in our evil deed or embittered and revengeful as a 
result of it It is this assurance which the Christian Church is charged 
to proclaim to sinners in its preaching of the doctrine of atonement’ 52 

But the effect of Christ’s saving work is to redeem the whole man 
into sanctification. For Paul, the whole man consists of body, soul and 
spirit: “The God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may your 
spirit and soul and body be preserved entire . . .” (1 Thess. 5:23). 
Milligan commenting on this passage draws attention to the Greek 
word, holokleron, translated “wholly”; it emphasizes, he says, “the 
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several parts to which the wholeness spoken of extends, no part being 
wanting or lacking in completeness”. So he goes on to add “ ... the 
three subjects ... are evidently chosen in accordance with the general 
O.T. view of the constitution of men to emphasize a sanctification 
which shall extend to a man’s whole being, whether on its immortal, its 
personal, or its bodily side.” 

This Old Testament view of the constitution of man, divides him up 
into body, soul (nephesh) and spirit (ruach). Th. C. Vriezen un¬ 
derstands niach to mean “the whole of the spiritual sentiments that 
animate man” and nephesh, as the “personality”, the “individuality”. 
Indeed, “the nephesh is the vitality that animates the body ...” Vriezen 
points out that the ruach though not said to be something divine in the 
Old Testament yet it returns to God who gave it (Eccles. 12:7)? 
Elsewhere he refers to ruach as “draught, current of air, wind, spirit” 
and to nephesh as “movement of life”, “self’, “soul”. 4 It is therefore in 
the context of this tripartite division of man that soteriology should be 
considered when thought of in respect of the African situation. 

The African understanding of the Constitution of Man: 

Man is generally thought of as constituted of body and soul, but the 
soul can have a multiple content. The Akari of Ghana provide a good 
instance of this feature of the soul. Man, to the Akan, consists of the 
blood of the mother (mogya) a life-soul (kra) and a personality soul 
(sunsum) or later, ntoro. Margaret Field refers to the kra as “soul” and 
to the sunsum as “mind, spirit”. 

The kra is a spark of Nyame - the female aspect of the Supreme 
Deity — which is of the nature of fire and vivifies mother’s blood as it 
flows in the foetus, thus imparting life to the baby. 6 The sunsum or 
ntoro is fathers contribution to the life of the baby and represents his 
individuality. These two spiritual elements of the human being must 
however live in harmony. The kra needs a good sunsum to provide a 
medium through which it may express itself and does not leave the 
body without causing sickness or death. In the latter case, it returns to 
the city of Nyankopon, the male aspect of the Deity, and renders an 
account of its performance in the incarnate life. The sunsum on the 
other hand may leave his body in dreams or in mind-wandering states 
without ill-effects. So it is that part of the individual that assumes the 
role of a witch. 

Mrs. Eva Meyerowitz makes the point that at a certain stage in the 
history of the Akan people the kra came to represent “the immortal 
soul” and was contrasted with “the mortal soul, conscious of itself, 
personality”. 7 Two points relevant to the present discussion therefore 
arise: First, because the kra is a spark of divinity each man “is in direct 
touch with God”. It is therefore pure and is given a mission to fulfil in 
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the lifetime of the individual. Danquah says that if a kra fails to fulfil its 
mission in any one incarnation, it must come back to earth and be 
reincarnated along the matrilineal line. This process will continue until 
the kra becomes full of goodness. 8 The due accomplishment of this 
mission however depends on the right relationship between the sunsum 
and the kra. Any disharmony leads to sickness because, according to 
Debrunner, in such cases, “the pure part wants to leave the impure”. 9 
But this pure part according to Danquah is always the kra. No evil 
“stains or singes its goodness, but evil can arrest its growth” to attain a 
fulfilment of its mission, hyebea. He then goes on to say “Evil . . . 
exists but only on the sunsum side.” 10 This relationship between body, 
soul and spirit may therefore be likened to a steam engine. The total 
machine is the engine. But its performance depends on (a) steam for its 
power and (b) the pistons etc. for movement. The steam is of course 
always pure but if the pistons are out of good repair then the steam is 
wasted and the engine loses potential power. All the time, the steam 
remains pure in se. Williamson therefore concludes that in respect of 
the Akan, “As to man and his needs, the Akan interprets this, not in 
terms of sin but in vitalistic terms”. 

Here we are at the crossroads. Williamson obviously overstates the 
case when he maintains that ‘The Akan knows “no problem of sin” or 
“problem of suffering”’.^ This use of sin implies sin against God as 
Christians understand the term and is related to the emphasis on guilt 
as we shall see later on. On the other hand, as will be demonstrated 
later, there is strong evidence which points to the fact that the Akan, 
and for that matter, other tribal Africans do have a concept of sin, 
albeit at a plane lower than that of the Christian concept. We would 
with Williamson say, however, that the Christian concept of Salvation 
cannot be equated with that of the Akan. 

The position so briefly presented in respect of the Akan holds true of 
other West African groups, even when their ideas of the soul are not 
as fully categorized as for example among the Mende of Sierra Leone 
and the Yoruba of Nigeria. Since, even for the Christian, salvation 
must in the final analysis lead to a removal of sin as an oppressive 
spiritual force (1 Cor. 15:59), let us now proceed to look into the 
African situation. 

Patterns in African Ideas of Salvation: 

Personal and communal Factors: 

To be in a position to assess in what areas of life tribal Africans 
would seek salvation, we will first of all seek to discover and set out 
some of the factors of life which they find oppressive or to which they 
must conform in order to live in harmony with themselves and their 
environment. In a short statement we would isolate: 
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(a) Vital-power, native and environmental: 

Ranging from, say, the Mende of Sierra Leone to the Yoruba of 
Nigeria among other tribes in the vast continent of Africa, it is true to 
state that the tribal African though not only he, believes that the 
world is peopled with demonic influences which include men - 
particularly sorcerers and witches - and evil supernatural beings, all of 
them manifesting power. This postulation of the supernatural 
originates of course from the extemalization and subsequent per¬ 
sonalization of cause and effect. When one suffers disappointments or 
frustrations, when a member of the family falls ill, or when a mother 
loses a number of children in ^succession, tribal man is apt to look for 
the reason why in a context outside that of physical cause and effect; 
no questions are raised in respect of his inability to fulfil his ambitions. 
For people who are exposed to wild beasts, poinsonous snakes, the 
unpredictable alternation of droughts and floods, sickness and good 
health, rich harvests and poor crops, backed by a high infantile 
mortality, it is not too difficult to understand this postulation of 
external hostile agencies more powerful than man. 

As Placide Tempels tells us, those experiences are all interpreted as 
instances of a diminution of power, each caused by the influence of 
another power greater than or. hostile towards men. But man is in 
himself a power.” So if one succeeds in any undertaking it is because 
‘one has a “power” of a higher order than the next man, a “power” of 
a higher order than the evil “wills” that permeate the world\ ,? Indeed? 
there tends to develop a notion, as among the Mende and Kono, both 
of Sierra Leone, that such a one has ‘witch-power’ - it may be a cloak 
or some other object. Even the healing-doctors who cure their patients 
of illnesses attributable to witches are themselves believed to possess 
powers cognate with witchcraft albeit never used with evil intent, e.g. 
the Mende, hu-bone . 13 

This vital power is however, subject to fluctuations which we would 
describe in terms of two poles — impotence and omnipotence. It may be 
enhanced by a supporting destiny or diminished if it is employed in 
ways contrary to the destiny of the individual. Thus a young man may 
be dint of his industry, in keeping with his destiny, become a successful 
member of his community and so acquire more power, manifest, this 
time, in terms of economic, social or political advance. Chinua Achebe 
in his novel, Things Fall Apart, tells of the young man called 
Okwonkwo, who by hard work became a successful farmer, thereby 
acquiring wealth, and so able to take Ibo titles. Okwonkwo rose to 
prominence because he had been working along lines approved by his 
destiny (chi). He had risen “from great poverty and misfortune to be 
one of the lords of the clan”! 4 His success however upset his attitude to 
his fellowmen and to the gods of the land. First, he became brusque to 
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less successful men and on one occasion, he referred to one of his co- 
villagers, one Osugo by name, as a woman, because the latter had 
contradicted him at a meeting of elders convened to determine the date 
of the next ancestral feast. Next, he beat his wife during the Week of 
Peace heedless of the intervention of his friends and fellow-elders. Of 
course, he did give the local priest of the earth-goddess the obligatory 
placatory offering of one she-goat, one hen, a length of cloth and a 
hundred cowries; but he had by then made for himself enemies, who 
had come to regard him as “the little bird nsa” whose fortunes had 
made him forget himself. 1 * Again to crown it all, his gun went off 
accidentally and killed the son of the old man Ezeudu, whose funeral 
rite was being celebrated. Okwonkwo had this time committed a 
mortal sin, indeed a serious crime against the earth-goddess; he had to 
flee to his mother’s kinsmen; his house was burnt down and his 
homestead destroyed. He had transgressed the social codes of his 
village and naturally, violated the refinements of his destiny. So he 
went into voluntary exile to live with his mother’s kin. There, although 
he was given a plot of land to cultivate, “work no longer had for him 
the pleasure it used to have, and when there was no work to do he sat 
in a silent half-sleep” l r He who had once been one of the lords of his 
homeland had, as it were in a flash, become a castaway, a social and 
political nonentity. He was now an unimportant member of a strange 
community. His omnipotence had been reduced to impotence. 

By the end of his exile, which had lasted seven years, Okwonkwo 
had once more recovered his omnipotence. He returned home in good 
spirits and resumed his former position in his village. He was once 
more a man to be reckoned with. Back home, he was hurt by the 
presence of Christian missionaries who had come to the village during 
his absence. So he fired a resistance to their activities; the villagers 
destroyed the church which had been built. Okwonkwo and five others 
were subsequently arrested but released on payment of a fine. On the 
day after their release, the six elders met their fellow villagers to report 
their sad experience. But the District Commissioner had sent five court 
messengers to deal with that situation. Okwonkwo challenged the 
leader but he stood his ground. In a flash, Okwonkwo decapitated him 
with his matchet. The meeting broke up in a tumult Okwonkwo had 
displayed open resistance against Her Majesty’s Government. In his 
despair, he hanged himself, perhaps to escape the District Com¬ 
missioner’s wrath. The cycle was at last complete. Okwonkwo had 
once more fallen from omnipotence to final impotence, without any 
hope or recovery in this life. He had taken his own life. He could not 
even be buried by his own kinsmen. Only “strangers” were permitted 
to do so. His own people must however expiate the desecration. 8 
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(b) Communal relationships: 

The story of Okwonkwo illustrates the fact that however powerful 
or, for that matter, insignificant an African may be, he lives his life 
first, as a member of a community and next, as an individual. His 
family, his clan or his tribe comes first and himself as an individual, 
second. His activities may be personal, but hardly individual. His 
whole life is always geared to the well-being of the community. So the 
various rites performed at the major crises of life-birth, adolescence, 
marriage and death - are communal. The following instances are 
illustrative: 

(i) Birth: 

Sylvia Leith-Ross reports that among the Ibos, when a child is bom, 
after the mother has come out of her seclusion, “the child is named by 
three names, one given by the husband’s family, one given by the 
mother’s, one by the dibia (Medicine-man), who has been called in to 
divine what male or female ancestor has entered the child and names it 
accordingly’. 

In other words, both families co-operate in naming the child. Then 
they jointly celebrate a sacrifical feast, offering the blood of an animal 
victim - goat or fowl - to the ancestor. The parents, the newly-bom and 
the ancestors are thus held together in one multifold community. 

(li) Adolescence: 

The adolescent (or perhaps adult) initiation rites provide an opportuni¬ 
ty for the youth to understand that they had to live the life their fathers 
had lived before them, and their fathers before them. 20 They learn the 
lore of their land and are trained to serve their tribe or country in 
various ways, sometimes with life and limb. Only then are they free to 
marry and beget children. No young man is acceptable to the 
community who had not become identified with the ancestors through 
the initiation rites. To use the language of Levy-Bruhl, “The rites of 
initiation often seem to have as their essential aim to weld the new 
members of die clan definitely and finally into the mass of the 
ancestors”. 21 The initiate is now fully integrated into his clan or tribe 
by a simulated death and, then, a birth. 

(iii) Marriage - often exogamous: 

Marriage is essentially a transaction between two families, which when 
complete makes it socially acceptable that the bride goes off to live 
with her husband, thereby breaking herself away from her clan. Her 
children are bom into their father’s clan and she technically remains a 
stranger. But as in the case of the Shona, at a certain date after 
a wedding, the young couple return to the parents of the bride and eat 
their first meal together with the wife’s parents. Gelfand reports that a 
ceremony, MASUNGIRO, is performed on that occasion, for which 
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the couple take with them “some goats or cattle”. The ceremony is of 
course “considered of great importance as it is believed that if this 
ceremony is neglected sickness can befall the parents”. 22 

Among the Swazis, not only do “maternal grandparents beg the 
father to send the child on visits”, but the maternal kin must be kept 
informed of any illness. Very often, a woman and her children are said 
to be “saved” by the “ancestors of the maternal home”. 23 Any breach 
of the sex-regulations of the community leads to trouble. For example, 
as among the Mende of Sierra Leone, not only do the offenders fall ill, 
but when, say, a man and a woman practise sexual intercourse on 
arable land, the crops sown on it afterwards fail to yield good harvests 24 
The case of Okwonkwo already mentioned, beating his wife during the 
Week of Peace is indeed a good instance? 5 ^ third instance, consonant 
with the second, is the belief that when a man fails on a business 
mission, his wife must be guilty of adultery. The adultery may have 
been committed before he set off or in his absence. 26 Violations of the 
social regulations therefore cause the offender sickness, failure or 
disaster. The antidote is essentially provided by cultic rites. 

One feature of this corporate relationship is the demand on the 
individual to maintain a mode of life which enhances the total well¬ 
being of the community. This demand is manifest in several ways. We 
mention two: First, the individual is said to be born with a destiny 
which he must fulfil during his life-time. The Yoruba refer to this 
notion as On the Ibo as chi, and the Akan as nkrabea. We would 
briefly observe here that the destiny is believed to come from God. The 
Yoruba believe that this destiny may be chosen by the individual or 
granted at his request; or it may be an affixture by Olodumare, the 
Supreme Being. According to the Akan, the newly born comes to the 
world with a mission. In both cases, one has a duty to fulfil one’s 
destiny. Danquah states that when a person fails to fulfil his destiny, he 
must return to earth through a re-incarnation to accomplish the 
unfulfilled part of his mission. This fulfilment however demands a 
rapport between one’s natural inclinations and one’s ori or kra, or chi. 
Otherwise life would be a failure. Okwonkwo’s chi had said “nay” to 
his ambitions. The Akan indeed stress that if one’s life was perverse 
thereby deviating from the nkrabea, at death one is not allowed to be 
reincarnated until he had gained the pardon of the reigning king. 27 So 
Meyerowitz. Among the Mende, the destiny of the individual, nemi, it 
is believed, depends for its realization upon his relationship with his 
fellowmen. Every word of blessing (i.e. good wish) increases the 
fructification of the destiny. One could therefore infer that bad 
relationships with those among whom an individual lives would deter 
the realisation of his destiny. 
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Second, the well-being of the community is explicitly understood as 
being maintained and preserved by various cultic demands and taboos. 
Violations of these demands bring about illnesses of one form or 
another. 

Soda - religious and emotional pressures: 

We may now assemble some of the emotional needs of the tribal 
African which call for relief - we would say, salvation. We mention 
four, three of them collective and one personal. 

First, the anxiety which originates from the day to day problems of life. 
For example, the inconsistences of the weather, the hazards of 
everyday life in encounters with wild beast and poisonous snakes; the 
high rate of infantile-mortality; the desire for children, especially sons. 
Second, the anxiety which is bom of the fear of evil spirits and 
malicious persons, witches and sorcerers. These two forms of anxiety 
may be removed by religious rites designed to that end. 

Third, the concern for good relationships with the ancestral spirits as 
well as with the cultic spirits they worship. Here too, appropriate rites 
have been developed both to keep the ancestors happy and well- 
disposed to their descendants, and to maintain rapport with the cultic 
spirits. 

These three areas are related to the well-being of the individual but, 
in fact, directly affect the well-being of the community, be it the family, 
the clan or the tribe. Busia has recorded for us a prayer to the royal 
ancestors at the Odwera ceremony - an annual festival of the Akan, 
which illustrates this dual relationship: 

“Here is food; all you ancestors receive this and eat; the year has 
come round again; today we celebrate it; bring us blessing; blessing to 
the chief who sits on your stool; health to the people; let women bear 
children; let the men prosper in their undertakings, life to all; we thank 
you for the good harvest; for standing behind us well (i.e. guarding and 
protecting us); Blessing, blessing, blessing”. 29 

The clue to this prayer and others like it is Power - vital-power 
which subsists in the Supreme Being, man, and the nonhuman spirits. 
Fourth, the desire to maintain this vital-power at its best. To achieve 
this desire, various rites are performed which are designed to cleanse 
the tribe, the clan, the family and the individual. The experience of 
rising from impotence to omnipotence represents the cultivation of this 
power from nothingness to the zenith of its potentiality; whilst the fall 
from omnipotence to impotence represents its deterioration and final 
decadence at death. Its maintenance or development depends upon 
purificatory rites by which the spirits are propitiated and the 
community is cleansed. Okwonkwo had to offer a she-goat, a hen, a 
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length of cloth and a hundred cowries to the priest of Ana, the earth- 
goddess, to propitiate the offended deity for beating his wife during the 
holy Week of Peace; his house was burnt down and his homestead 
destroyed to purify the village from the curse of having killed the son 
of the deceased elder whose funeral rites were being celebrated; he 
himself had to go into exile for seven years to remove the pollution of 
his person from the village. 

Mende men and women who violate the sex taboos have to be 
ritually cleansed and purified to enable them to retain their respective 
place in the community. 31 The Odwera ceremony also affords the Akan 
an opportunity for “cleansing the tribe from defilement, and for the 
purification of the shrines”. Busia tells us that “The chief took a ritual 
bath and water was sprinkled on the shrines and all who were present, 
as a symbolic act of cleansing”? 2 

It is therefore reasonable to suggest that when all is well, the people 
may be said to be collectively strong and pure and therefore light 
Otherwise, the community through its individuals are weighed down 
by frustration, despair, disappointment failure, sickness and ultimately 
death. Since the source of evil is externalized, and therefore per¬ 
sonalized, cases of disappointments, frustrations, sickness and even 
death, especially of young children are attributed to what Monica 
Wilson describes as potency, e.g. witchcraft and sorcery (and theft), on 
the one hand, and on the other, menstruation, recent sex-activity, 
masturbation especially when practised by a girl. Witchcraft, sorcery 
and theft are of course anti-social and destroy life or the hopes of 
others thereby creating an instability of one form or another in the 
community. The victim is affected by the deeds of others than himself. 
Masturbation, recent sex-activity or menstruation, on the other hand, 
are personal to the individuals concerned. And yet, the community is 
equally affected adversely in both cases. The one, destroying the 
communal life by an act planned and directed against someone else, 
the other, generating in the person or persons concerned a danger- 
radiating influence. So to be saved from both forms of potency, (a) 
protective rites are performed which immunize potential victims from 
witches, sorcerers, thieves and evil spirits, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, purificatory rites which remove the danger-radiating pollution 
which would ordinarily destroy the person of the individual concerned. 
The ancestral rites seem to fulfil both functions. The ancestors are both 
appeased in case they were offended and petitioned to support as well 
as protect their descendants. 

The concept of guilt in indigenous African culture: 

From the preceding discussion it would have become clear that, to 
use the Akan as a model, it is the personality-soul of man which needs 
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to be “saved”. The life-soul always is pure although its vital-power 
may be decreased by any damage done by potency to the personality- 
soul. 34 Hence as it has been already noted Williamson states that “As 
to man and his needs, the Akan interprets this, not in terms of sin but 
in vitaHstic terms”. Or again, The Akan knows “no problem of sin” or 
“problem of suffering”. J. V. Taylor, followed by F. B. Welboum, says 
that the African worldview belongs to a “shame culture” rather than to 
a “guilt culture”. 35 At the Seventh Seminar held at the University of 
Ghana in 1965 on Christianity in Tropical Africa, Father Mulago 
criticised Welboum’s denial to Africans of “... a sense of guilt ...” 
Other participants of the conference had similar views. 36 We would say 
that the guilt-factor does in fact play an important role in African tribal 
society. Okwonkwo already referred to is a good example of a man 
adjudged guilty by the priest of Ana, his co-villagers and himself. 
He left his home during the same night in which he killed the young 
boy, albeit accidentally. The Rev. Alexander Hetherwick is therefore 
not convincing when he postulates a “lack of a sense of crime and the 
punishment of it as an offence against society or the State . ..” 37 A 
young Sierra Leonean who recently underwent a female adult initiation 
rite could not stop bleeding after the ritual operation until, urged by a 
diviner, she had confessed to a theft some time prior to the ceremony. 
The question therefore arises as to what the point of reference of the 
guilt, so posited, may be. Perhaps we might take a leaf from the 
Lugbara and say that such acts as destroy the stability of the 
community, 8 be it the family or the authority of the tribal rulers or the 
moral sanctions of the ancestors or the tutelary deities constitute sin 
among tribal Africans and become the ground of guilt. 

Anyone so convicted - sometimes by himself - therefore has to 
undergo a rite of cleansing to restore his sense of well-being - both 
moral and spiritual. Sometimes as in the case of witches, the cleansing 
may be followed by a protective-rite. One can therefore understand 
why in the religious life of the African, priestcraft and sacrifice are so 
important. The sacrificial rites demand and help to preserve clan or 
community fellowship; they also ensure its future maintenance. Thus 
the crucial necessity for restoring a “cool heart” among the ancestors 
or maintaining good relationships with the tutelary deities, to take two 
examples, is an index of a deep-seated inward effect of the rites on the 
offerers. 

There is however a further element which must be considered, viz: 
whether or not the salvation attained in respect of the personality-soul 
is thought by tribal Africans to affect the whole man. This is an 
important consideration for Christians who seek to pass on to tribal 
Africans their concepts of sin, salvation and judgement. Since, to 
recapitulate, to the African, sin is “destruction of the stability of the 
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community”, and therefore to defraud one’s neighbour, to cause a little 
child anguish, to place a piece of lighted charcoal into the hands of a 
blind man begging for gifts, or to have sex-intercourse on arable land, 
is to destroy the stability of the .community, and therefore sinful; since 
also the purificatory or placatory rites only affect the personality-soul; 
further, since it is believed the personality-soul remains on earth, in the 
land of shadows, how is the Christian understanding of God’s 
judgement on the soul to be interpreted to tribal Africans? Moreover, 
since in the African context, judging from Danquah’s position, the life- 
soul which returned to the Supreme Being under judgement is indeed 
always pure and has no taint of evil, it must be agreed that the 
Christian teaching on Salvation does not easily fit into the tribal 
African concept of salvation. 

Conclusion: 

Life for the tribal African consists of situations, sometimes 
unpredictable but at other times, consequential to his role as a member 
of a community which demands of him certain modes of conduct 
which are consonant with the promotion of the well-being of the 
community in general. But although his general interests are subsumed 
by those which relate to the enhancement of his family or clan or the 
tribe, his real contribution to the community depends on his personal 
well-being. 

This is a spiritual condition although it is made manifest in the 
physical and economic well-being of the individuals concerned. 
Therefore, the well-being of the community as such is a reflection of 
the morality of the individuals who constitute it. So thieves, witches 
and sorcerers are regarded as anti-social and therefore destructive 
forces which endanger the life of the community; menstruation, recent 
sex acts and masturbation all release in or through the persons 
involved, dangerous energies which militate against the normal 
working structure of the family and the community at large. Resort to 
healing at both the moral and physical levels therefore becomes the 
natural means of restoring the vitality of the community. The spiritual 
forces which are inhibitory to progress must be removed. So 
purificatory rites feature in many instances; other rites designed to 
remove the dangers attributable to witches or sorcerers are of course 
primarily protective. The purificatory and more so the propitiatory 
rites, demand confession and absolution. The frustrations which 
generally follow therefore have an inward meaning to those involved. It 
is significant that in the Musama Disco Christo Church, described by 
Baeta as “the largest and most highly-organised of the indigenous 
‘spiritual churches’ in Ghana”,’ 0 emphasis is laid at their healing 
session on the spiritual preparation of the patients. The patients 
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“prepare themselves for the healing service by holding the prescribed 
fast and upon the day of the service, ceremonially washing 
themselves”; “they must wash meticulously all the orifices of their 
body, and their armpits”. 41 This preparation is in consonant with the 
belief that witches leave their bodies at night through the nine orifices. 

The Christian Church may yet have to discover ways of interpreting 
the tribal purificatory rites so that African converts to Christianity 
may learn to refer their effects to the life-soul of the individual. 
Soteriology in the African situation must therefore not be thought of 
purely in terms of Christ’s death but more so in terms of his priestly 
act which may be summarised in the words of the Fourth Evangelist: 
‘for their sake I now consecrate myself, that they too may be 
consecrated by the truth’. (John 17:19). 

The consecration of the Christian however refers to the life-soul 
which is subject to the judgment of God. The search must go on. 
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RITES OF PA SSAGE 
By T.D. Verryn 


“Men are unhappy creatures, trying to live like termites, without 
most of the basic equipment which termites use for living.” 

These words from a recent study of conditions in New York draw 
our attention to two very important matters which I want to discuss in 
this lecture: first, that, like ants and bees, and many other creatures, 
man is a social being; and secondly, that unlike ants and bees, man 
also has strong individualistic tendencies, which make it difficult for 
him to live solely as a unit, no different from thousands of other units, 
in his society. 

Part of the way in which man solves this problem of how a vast 
array of different personalities can come together for the common 
purpose of building a society for their mutual benefit, is by means of a 
dramatic educational system which we are going to call “Rites of 
Passage”. 

Before we go on to consider these in more detail it is necessary to 
describe the context in which we must examine them. 

If we return for a moment to our termites, and select a particular 
species - let us say the common wood-eating termites cryptotermes 
brevis - we can make a study of the behaviour habits of one nest of 
these at one spot, and say with confidence that wherever in the world 
you find a nest of this species, they will be organized and behave in 
precisely the same way as the nest we have studied. Every nest will 
have a “Queen”. You won’t find some which have a “King”. Every 
time a nest divides, and part of the population moves elsewhere, it will 
be after a rain, and the new “Queen” will undertake a nuptial flight 
You won’t find some which only move after a drought, or which 
dispense with the nuptial flight. 

Not so with the species man. A man who is a member of the Zulu 
nation traces his descent through his father’s line. A Beniba traces it 
through his mother’s line. A Shilluk woman goes naked. A Berber 
woman exposes only her hands, feet and eyes. We have recently been 
revolted by a report in South Africa of someone breeding dogs for their 
pelts and meat. There is a tribe in Mexico which does precisely this, 
and for whom dog’s meat is a daily ingredient of their diet. 

The reason why gregarious animals and insects never vary their 
behaviour patterns within a given species, while human behaviour 
patterns are so very varied, is that the behaviour of animals and insects 
is governed by biological mechanisms with which they are bom. They 
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learn practically nothing. On the other hand, man learns almost all his 
behaviour, and passes it on to his next generation. Every human being 
is taught what is expected of him by his fellow-humans, and in turn he 
teaches others. 

These traditions which we learn - how to greet people, how to eat, 
what work we must do, what our responsibilities are, what is right, 
what is wrong, and so on, we call our culture. It is the work of 
anthropologists to study culture. Culture doesn’t mean, in this context, 
“refinement”, but rather “the way of life of a people”. 

Part of the way of life of a people is the method in which they 
organize themselves to work and live together. In other words, they 
create a social structure. They have, for example, certain work which 
men must do, and women must not do - care for cattle, let us say. 
They have a certain status which is accorded to married couples. This 
status carries rewards and also obligations. Married women are 
addressed in a certain way. They are shown honour. Married men may 
take part in the decision-making of the tribe. These privileges are 
withheld from the unmarried. This teaches everybody in the tribe very 
effectively that they must get married according to custom if they 
want to become proper adults. 

In the same way, certain men and women enjoy even higher 
positions, such as king, queen, captain, prophetess, rain-maker, and so 
on. Certain types of behaviour are required from each of these, and 
society has to teach its members how each role must be fulfilled for the 
common good, and how members of one status-group have to behave 
towards the incumbents of other positions. It is the work of sociologists 
to study these structures of society and how they act on one another 
and support each other to make social living possible and fruitful. 

Nobody is born ready-equipped to occupy any given position in 
society. Each person does inherit by birth certain needs - such as the 
need for warmth, shelter and food, and also certain potentialities or 
talents which, if he is given the opportunity and the training, will enable 
him to fill one or more roles in society. As he grows up and develops 
these potentialities his personality is formed. It is the work of 
psychologists to study personalities. The training, educational forma¬ 
tion of the individual, the requirements which the culture makes of him, 
the hopes and desires it encourages in him, and the positions he holds 
or is urged to work towards in the society have a profound effect on his 
personality. 

It is very common indeed for human societies to ascribe different 
status according to sex and age. Sex remains unchanged, of course, but 
age is not static. One status is given to the new-born male. When he is 
a bit older, he has another status - for example when he loses his milk 
teeth. Later, when the secondary sexual characteristics develop, he is 
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advanced to another status. When he marries he again changes status. 
Thereafter he may advance still further - military leader, judge, 
advisor to the chief or king, and so on. Finally, he dies. Again his 
status is changed. He is now among the badimo, or the saints (or even 
the damned! But at any rate, his status is altered!). 

No two societies have exactly the same pyramid of positions open to 
men and women. Each society develops its own traditions which are 
adapted to its needs. Partly these needs are those common to all 
human beings, and partly they are special for the particular tribe 
because of its environment, which will have certain difficulties and 
dangers which have to be faced. Each society adjusts so as to cope 
with meeting the need of its members within their circumstances. As 
circumstances are never constant, societies have to invent new 
arrangements to meet changed situations. Failure to keep on adapting 
results in a breakdown of the society, and eventual extinction. 

It is universal for human societies to mark in some dramatic way 
those occasions when a member or group of members moves from one 
social position to another. Although each society has its own 
organizations, they all celebrate the passage of members from one 
status to another within their system. These dramatic celebrations were 
studied and compared by the French anthropologist, Arnold van 
Gennep, about seventy years ago, and his book Les Rites de Passage 
remains even today an important milestone in the scientific study of 
human behaviour. 

Despite the bewildering variety of human cultures and social 
organizations, van Gennep was able to discover that all rites of 
passage had features in common. 

The most important of these were: 

1. Rites of separations 

2. Rites of transition. 

3. Rites of incorporation. The three together make up “rites of 
passage”. 

Thus the candidate must first be separated from the rest of those 
who share his old status. This is symbolized by some rite of moving 
him physically away from them, or cutting something, for example, his 
hair, or by removing his clothes, or washing him, or some other means 
of indicating that past associations are being removed. Then, for a 
longer or shorter period, he is kept segregated from the rest of the 
society - he is avoided, or spoken to in an unusual way, and finally he 
is incorporated in the new status, with some rite of welcome, or change 
of clothing, or exchange of gifts, or tying of knots, or some other 
symbol of being bound into a new group. 

As I said earlier, a change of position usually brings a change of 
responsibility. These rites are designed to teach this lesson and re- 
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inforce it, not only for the candidate, but for the whole society. 

In his recent study The Transition from Childhood to Adolescence 
Professor Y. A. Cohen describes the natural biochemical and 
hormonal changes which take place in the growing body. The 
transition from childhood to adolescence actually takes place, he says, 
in two steps. The first one between the ages, roughly of eight and ten, 
cannot be detected from outside, except that the child is observed to be 
growing larger. Medical analysis of the chemicals inside the body 
reveals that many internal changes are being made as the body 
prepares for the second step, with the development of sexual 
characteristics leading to sexual maturity between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. During this second step the person’s psychological make¬ 
up undergoes a very profound and rapid change, and in this period the 
person is highly susceptible to psychological manipulation. In fact, 
during the entire process - both steps — there is a never-to-be-repeated 
opportunity for socio-cultural norms and values to be established. 

I do not wish to suggest that society exploits this opportunity in 
some underhanded manner to take the youth unaware and brain-wash 
them. The youth themselves have a very powerful desire to learn in this 
period of their life, and society must, and does, act to meet this need by 
teaching. 

We find, therefore, that all societies have rites of passage to various 
points in this period of the life of their members. It is very common to 
have rites at the time of the losing of milk teeth., or soon after. These 
rites vary from place to place, but generally result in the children being 
somewhat separated from their parents, and the boys from the girls. 

Thus, when a Pedi child is about four or five years old, a ceremony 
called rela maina is held, at which the child (and others of his age 
group) who up to that time have had a “baby name”, is given a new 
name. The candidates are lined up away from the younger children and 
the adults (separation). A senior man, honoured for bravery and hard 
work, stands before them with a woman who is well-versed in praise 
poems, on his right. She holds a pot of beer. The person after whom a 
given child is to be named comes to the left of the man, holding the 
liver of a sacrificed ox. This person informs the central man what name 
the child is to have, and bites the liver, and then the child on its cheek. 
The woman on the right takes a mouthful of beer and sprays it over the 
child, and the man in the middle pronounces the name and the woman 
on the right recites the praise poem of the name. 

The child’s stepping forward for this treatment, and the unusual 
nature of the treatment, is the “rite of transition”, during which he is 
thought to be infused with the characteristics of die one whose name 
he will bear, and with a desire to emulate the bravery and industry of 
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the central officiant. Finally, the “rite of integration” consists of the 
child pronouncing his name to all members of the kgoro. 

Hereafter differences of dress are more pronounced. Girls wear a 
short apron called lebole. Boys wear a loin cloth and have their hair 
cut in a certain way. Their games change, and boys and girls no longer 
play together, They are treated more severely than children with baby 
names, and have many things to learn and duties to carry out. They 
often stay with relatives, not with parents. 

Finally, with the onset of sexual development, comes the “initiation” 
commonly so-called, although the rela maina is itself an initiation into 
a new status. This circumcision rite, called koma in Pedi, is better 
known than the earlier rite, and I don’t propose to examine it in detail 
here. I merely wish to stress that two prominent features of this rite, 
which are encountered during the transition period, are the endurance 
of physical hardships and a thorough education in all the ways of the 
tribe and the duties and privileges of adult men. The entire ceremony is 
designed to make the candidates useful and responsible citizens in a 
manner which cannot be forgotten. 

Now I want to pass on to consider certain other points. 

1. Initiation ceremonies in small-scale, rural, agricultural societies are 
usually under the presidency of elders, and these elders are not usually 
the parents. Most frequently they are senior to the parents. This is 
because obligations are being inculcated which refer to a wider circle 
than the immediate biological family. It is a well-established principle 
of educational psychology that who teaches the lessons is at least as 
significant as what lessons are taught. Children tend to emulate those 
who meet their needs, and teach them what they desire to learn. 

2. Certain societies are organized in such a way that all members are 
highly inter-dependent. Such societies are usually not very large in 
population. They would range, roughly, from a few hundred to one or 
two million at the very most. They would be closely-knit, and their 
survival would depend on members acknowledging a strong obligation 
to give up personal whims for the common good. 

Some other societies show quite a different structure. Their members 
are not intimately inter-connected; individualism is far more common, 
and they seem to survive, even though there is not so much awareness 
of mutual obligations. Usually they have populations counted in tens 
of millions, and they are urbanized and industrialized. 

It is interesting to note that small-scale, rural, agricultural societies 
have very prominent and dramatic childhood and teen-age rites of 
passage, with the educational programme in the hands of the very 
senior people. Children are trained for interdependence, and are not 
much under the influence, or in some cases, even the roof, of their 
biological parents from quite a young age. 
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• In !^ r S e ' sc ^ e industrial and urban societies the rites of passage are 
simplified and often performed by parents, and the children are, by 
comparison, much more associated with their actual parents in all 
T 1 .®?' It , ls n ° C uncommon for them to live with their parents until 
adulthood and marriage. True, they get certain specialized formal 
education at institutions wher6 academic proficiency, not age or 
character, is the crucial qualification of the teachers; but all other 
education m behaviour and social obligations is largely in parental 
hands. Such children are being moulded for independence, not 
interdependence. ’ 

3. When social solidarity declines, childhood and adolescent initia¬ 
tion rites disappear from prominence. We all know this from common 
experience. Koma schools are not run in Soweto. In Soweto social 
solidarity is far less intense than in Sekhukhuniland. 

4. We in South Africa and, to a lesser extent, people all over Africa 
are in a period of rapid transition from small-scale, rural, agricultural’ 
society to large-scale, urban, industrial, pluralistic and individualistic 
society. Our problem as Christians is to help people make this 
transition without coming to harm. We cannot avert the transition. We 
can only guide people in it. 

further m T S J ha ‘ S0 , Clal solidarity is probably going to weaken still 
further, and individualism is going to increase. Therefore, the old rites 

w f h ?r aee , WlU bC d ! scarded) since they prepare people for a situation 
which no longer exists for an increasing number of them. 

5. Underneath the vast changes which are taking place here and 
throughout the Continent the human being with his basic needs 
remains the same. He still needs, and always will need, inter alia, the 
following things if he is to grow up mentally healthy. 

(a) He needs to have some boundaries - not only territorial 
boundaries, but social and moral boundaries. (Van Gennep included 
amongjites of passage not only those which deal with the crossing of 
social boundaries, but also those performed at geographical points of 
transition). Whatever the geographical arrangements are, people also 

S f”l a Ti, ayS 'f, ^.^tion of their conduct, setting 
mits to it. They need such definitions for each status they come to 
occupy, and they need some dramatization of those moments when 
the y cross the boundaries to enter new social territory - for instance, 
when they matriculate and start work. . 

The human being can be likened to a balloon which is supported by 
the thrust of air from inside and the counter-thrust from outside. If the 
outside pressure gets too great, the balloon deflates. If the internal 
pressure becomes excessive, it bursts. Society and the culture must 
exert the external pressure or else the individual has no points of 
reference, becomes unable to identify himself with any shape of 
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behaviour, and turns psychotic or dies. Rites of passage, in effect, 
maintain boundaries and establish identities. 

(b) He needs a sense of responsibility. This is closely related to the 
sense of identity or the boundary of his status. The individual needs to 
feel that he occupies a particular status, which can be described. In his 
inner thoughts and feelings he identifies himself with this, and it 
becomes his emotional and rational identity. This identity must have 
certain responsibilities which are known and accepted. They provide a 
purpose and guide for life. 

For a person to show responsibility, he must have had responsibility 
shown towards him by others. He must have undergone the experience 
of being able to depend upon the fact that certain significant 
other people would definitely and without question carry out 
obligations towards him. 

(c) All growing children have a need to learn and emulate, and they 
also have a need to face physical tests, and tests of ability, courage and 
endurance. The need to share some challenge or trauma with others of 
their own age groups. 


Christian Initiation: 

The Church is itself a community or society. It is “the body of 
Christ” (1 Cor. 12:27). As such it has a structure or method of 
organization. Within the Church some members have one function, 
others another. “Nor is the body to be identified with any one of its 
many parts. If the foot were to say T am not a hand and so do not 
belong to the body’, would that mean that it stopped being part ot 
the body? .... Now you together are Christ’s body; but each ol 
you a different part of it... are all apostles, or all of them prophets, 
or all of them,teachers? ...” (1 Cor. 12:14-30). 

We expect, therefore, and we find, rites of passage prescribed for 
people to enter the church. Christian initiation is performed by 
baptism. In my own denomination, and many others, the initiation 
includes also confirmation and first communion. 

Within the Christian community other ties of passage are also 
found, as one moves from, for instance, the lay status to the ordained' 
status. All these rites, with which we are familiar, dramatize the giving 
up of a previous status, the crossing over to a new one, and the 
integration into the new. They include instruction in what the 
community expects of incumbents of the status. Now I wish to pose a 
number of questions by way of drawing the material thus far present to 
some points. 

1. What relationship exists, and what relationship do we regard 
should exist, between the church and the society of Africa? 

At the moment the church is a group within a larger society. This 
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means that the larger society will have its rites of passage, while the 
church, being a society-within-a-society, will have other rites of 
passage. So must Christians attempt to boycott the rites of the larger 
society, or should they take part in them as well as their own? 

If we answer that the rites of passage in African society are tied up 
with non-Christian religion beyond extrication and are therefore to be 
shunned, what are we doing to teach Christians the good obligations, 
other than pagan-religious ones; the social and moral obligations, 
which the African rites inculcate? And if the larger society is 
modifying its rites of passage to meet the change-over form rural 
agricultural to urban-industrial conditions, are we to stand aloof from 
these new rites of passage? 

Do we aim at “taking over” human society, so that, as was once the 
case in Europe, the church and human society are co-terminous, and 
Christian initiation becomes the only rite of passage for any person in 
society at a given age? 

If this is not our objective, then what is our objective — to draw 
people out of society? How must we fulfil our apostolic responsibilities 
towards emergent African society? How must our members stand in 
relation to African society, and are our rites of passage, particularly 
our initiation ceremonies, and the instruction that goes with them, 
really making it clear to those who undergo them what their 
obligations are? 

2. What can we do to help those who suffer from a feeling of 
insecurity and uncertainty as to their emotional identity and their 
social responsibilities in urbanizing society with its rapidly changing 
cultural norms? 

3. Are we perhaps failing our youth in two important respects: 

(a) By trying to inculcate in them social customs and norms 
which are inappropriate for the demands of the social realities 
which they are experiencing? 

(b) Are we failing to provide them with a shared, intelligible and 
appropriate challenge at the time at which they need it, which 
will enable them to discover a meaningful social identity? 

In other words, are we trying to form our youth for pre-industrial 
rural tribal life, or as subservient tools of white rulers, or as imitation 
Whites, or for their role in the Africa which is emerging, the African of 
the future? 

4. What are our ideals for the “Africa of the future” anyway? 

Concluding observations: 

Professor F. W. Young has listed four pathological conditions which 
spell the extinction of any society in which they occur. They would 
apply to the church just as much as any other community. They are: 
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1. Biological death, or dispersal, of the entire population. 

2. Widespread apathy. 

3. War of all against all. 

4. Absorption by another society. 

These pathologies usually converge and speed each other on. 

Furthermore, no society, says Young, can survive without what he 
terms “shared cognitive orientations”, “a shared, articulated set of 
goals” and “normative regulation of means”. In other words the 
values, sentiments, ideals and world-view of a society must be oriented, 
or directed, to some objective about which all are agreed, and society 
must establish and teach certain accepted ways of striving towards 

these ends. . _ . . . .. 

If any custom which is necessary for a society to function is lacking, 

the society will collapse. . . , 

The problem in a rapidly changing society is that various members 
within the society can easily espouse quite different sets of goals, and 
employ contradictory means of arriving at these goals. Frequentiy 
those who occupy positions of influence try to halt the upheaval by 
unsuitable means and fmd themselves rejected or disobeyed. In such 
conditions of uncertainty and confusion people get frightened, insecure 
and aggressive. Violence increases, and a spirit of distrust and 

suspicion is everywhere. ... . 

It is in such an epoch of bewildering transition that we live, and 
search for the authentic African Christian identity and responsibility to 
impart to those who try to live in obedience to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 
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MEANINGFUL CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
FOR AFRICA 


By S. E. Serote 

Introduction: 

It is a well known fact that Africa has always been a worshipping 
continent Its people have always looked out of themselves and looked 
up to something on which their life and hope was pegged. 

In their yearning for peace and harmony in life and death, they 
believed that their fathers and their father’s fathers, through the whole 
lineage to beyond memory were the medium through which this could 
be attained. This line of fathers and traditional superiors was held in 
high esteem. They held the key to worship, as they were adored and 
worshipped. Through their intercessions, good and blessing was hoped 
to be gained. 

Object of worship in life: 

On closer scrutiny, there are indications that in the midst of the 
fathers many, there is a gnawing realization that there is the one 
beyond and the one unknown. To this unknown, Paul’s words to the 
Athenians, still also refers to Africa. Like the people of Athens in their 
contemporary culture, community structure, religiosity and spiritual 
yearning, the people of Africa have to heed Paul’s message: “Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you”. 

All that this message or proclamation implies is that Africa must 
know the true object of its worship, it must know and recognise him 
alone as God, apart from the many non-gods which might ignorantly 
be mistaken for God and consequently become exclusive objects of 
worship and adoration. 

Worship in the Midst of Culture: 

Paul’s declaration does not mean that the Gospel will Christianize 
and also de-Africanize. For too long the Church in Africa tried both to 
make disciples and to make black Scotchmen, black Englishmen, black 
Dutchmen etc. That is why today throughout the denominational 
pattern African Christianity is still but a carbon copy of foreign 
experience. 

The cultural heritage of Africa, the community structure, the 
religiosity and the spiritual experience of Africa, past and present is a 
reality, a fixed deposit that cannot be disregarded. It cannot be because 
it is into this that the “him declare I unto you” of St. Paul comes. 
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Africa cannot afford' to empty itself of its personality. Instead its 
personality has to be permeated, flavoured and re-directed Gospel- 
wise. 

Africa’s own basis for worship: 

Pardon the digression, all I want to say is that the people of Afnca 
do not lack any human quality. They have a great spiritual depth and 
potential. Like the rest of humanity they are called from the darkness 
of its “ignorant” worship to the marvellous light of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

It is the responsibility of Africa to determine how it responds to the 
call to worship him alone that is God. Merely to worship in the way we 
inherited worship from England, Germany or America, that will crack 
down as there are already indications of. At Shechem Israel with its 
own mouth, heart and soul had to answer to Joshua’s call whether they 
would serve “the gods of your fathers served in the region beyond the 

Ri ver -” for “-as for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” • 

In the same manner Africa has to decide who the object of its worship 

will be. . 

Until this stage of mature spiritual self determination is reached, 
Africa cannot as yet speak of a meaningful Christian worship. 

Considerations for meaningful worship: 

We now may look into a few aspects of what may bring about a 
meaningful Christian worship for Africa. 

(a) The old-type South African history books said: “the natives 
worshipped the spirits of their ancestors.” Worship without the 
thought of ancestors was inconceivable. Let us now give some 
consideration to them. 

Africa believes that they are not dead, but that they exist 
somewhere. It believes that they see good and evil doers, and that in 
times of trouble and need they can help. 

For those however who were converted to Christianity in the first 
half century of Evangelism here, most links with the primitive religion 
of Africa were severed, and the place of ancestors as objects of 
worship superseded. 

In our time the position seems to be changing again. We see all 
around us a return to the past and to primitive religion. We see the re- 
installation of ancestors as objects of worship, wholly or in part. 

What this means is that Africa entered the Christian era, but it did 
not forget its spiritual worship past. The family, the clan, the tribe and 
the individual within it did not forget his spiritual ancestry, he could 
not detach himself from the reality of this continuing line of the great 
past. 

We cannot deny the existence of these ancestry, nor can we just blot 
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them out of our memory. Their memory is natural and quite innocent 
What is important for Africa is that it is to God that it must look up in 
worship and not to its ancestors or to its “gods beyond the River”. 

Christian Africa must have a Christian ancestry, and understan¬ 
dably this ancestry has been given its place and role in the life of the 
church. This Christian ancestry is an inspiration, an example, an 
encouragement in life, in faith and in hope. Their names can be 
mentioned; their graves can be visited and even memorials held there 
on anniversaries. This in no way can be mistaken for worship; Instead, 
this can be one definite way of pointing Christians to the power of God 
as it manifests itself among his children. 

This is an important consideration. In our decade we see the spread 
in the usage of this expression, “Modimo le badimo” In just one 
breathe our ancestors are placed on the same par with the holy and 
mighty God. This error Africa must correct 
The Christian ancestors are what the church regards as the 
triumphant host, the cloud of witnesses. These can never be regarded 
as alternates to Christ, nor as objects of worship with power attributed 
to them. With these ancestors put and seen in correct perspective, 
meaningful Christian worship will take root. 

(b) Another consideration to be made is from the point of view of 
what is regarded as superstition. 

Primitive Africa had a number of practices which in the eyes of those 
who do not know were just silly and meaningless. Here we can refer to 
the African “Sepshikantswe”, that heap of stones found along some 
popular travellers route. The heap was regarded as sacred. Everyone 
passing by was to throw a stone or a pebble onto the heap and get 
along his journey. 

That heap was a sign that Africa recognise the presence of God. The 
adding or the throwing of another stone on to the heap was an act of 
reverence and homage as well as worship. To Africa, worship was an 
open, spontaneous act, where man in harmony with nature could 
witness to the awe-inspiring presence of God. 

The traveller who once passed by the heap and performed that 
simple act of adding a stone he himself picked, is re-assured of his 
closeness to God, and of his protection through his journey. 

Christian worship in Africa still lacks this closeness to the object of 
its worship. The personal touch of the worshipper is not as warm and 
as uplifting as it would have been while passing by a “Sepshikantswe” 
of old. ’ 

Africa has to recapture the awe and the aura of that primitive heap, 
in its worship today. Because of the un-African elements in the 
structure of Christian worship in Africa, Africa may find itself 
denuded of its own, personal sense of God’s presence in worship. 
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Would that life provided more of these “sacred heaps”, so that the 
presence of God be not only experienced in Church, but that in the 
whole of life his presence can be experienced. From Isaiah in the 
temple, we can better appreciate his act of worship in those great 
words: “Holy, Holy, Holy”, because he had been confronted by God’s 
presence. # 

(c) A worshipping church is a church that is also charged with other 
tasks in this connection we mention the task of healing disease. That 
this task is slipping out of the church is beyond doubt At best the 
healing ministry is in the hands of the freer, smaller and separatist 
African orientated churches. 

These churches claim that the other churches are just legalistic, 
without spiritual power. Such are the churches that most of you come 
from. By the way to the early church, the command to preach went 
together with the injunction to heal disease. Now, if so dynamic a 
ministry can be lost to the church, it is self-evident that its worship 
structure is questionable. 

What does the number of die types of doeks, uniforms and cloaks 
that our people wear tell? They are a declaration of no confidence in 
the healing ministry of the church today, and they are also a 
condemnation of the paucity of Christian worship today. 

\/ Medical progress in the healing of disease is fantastic. Possibilities of 
recovery are as good as they never were before. However, the sick 
Christians must have the opportunity of bringing their physical ills 
before the Lord, that they may hear his comfort, his promise and 
experience in faith the regenerating life forces of God’s spirit. 

^ The way of getting to this state of accepting God’s promises in his 
commission is through worship which recognises him as all-powerful. 
v Now it is one thing to remember the sick, to pray for them, 
mentioning them also by name, but it is quite another to have you 
brought into the church in your pyjamas and gown, and have the 
elders with the charisma lay their hands on you and pray for you. 

The church of Africa should not be afraid to offer the “prayer of 
faith” for the diseased of its congregations. Through this ministry, 
where the faithful in prayer touch the very limbs, soul and life of the 
children of God, worship becomes purposeful, relevant and 
meaningful. The good old prophets Elija and Elisha are a shining 
example of this. In prayer for childlessness and death true faith is 
rewarded. 

St. Paul at a farewell meeting, had to interrupt a communion service 
that continued into a typical “night vigil” with a healing session. 

This is what the giants of Israel and the early church could do in 
cases of disease. Africa which is also ravished by disease should 
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accomodate healing in its services and thereby contribute to 
meaningful Christian worship for Africa. 

(d) We have already alluded to the fact that in Africa, as everywhere 
else, the Gospel was not preached into a vacuum, but that it was 
thrown into a people with a “fixed deposit” in its cultural heritage, 
community structure, and its religiosity. 

At the time of its evangelizing, Africa was distinctly community- 
centred. The individual was ever made to realise his self-existence in 
relationship with either the family, the clan, the tribe etc. This 
relationship also bound the individual spiritually and religiously. 

The African now stands in a Christian community. But woe and 
behold, this community does not provide him with the same bond of 
fellowship and belonging. He stands as an individual among in¬ 
dividuals. This present position is so different to the old community 
structure, where in both secular and sacred he found the desired 
fellowship. 

In other words the community-centredness which is experienced in 
the tribal setting e.g. at Malopo occasions, at witch-hunting, at 
funerals, at lobola sessions, at marriages etc, is not evident in the 
Christian community. The example of Israel here is commendable. 
Israel was one community. In war, in politics and in worship it 
remained distinctly one. In fact Africa of old has also been one 
community where both the secular and the spiritual merged. The call 
to Africa for a meaningful Christian worship, is to be realised when she 
becomes one community at work, and at worship. 

(e) Let us also give consideration to the fact or of use of language as 
a help towards meaningful Christian worship for Africa. Words that a 
man uses in self-expression flow out of a wall, a source or a wealth 
which by common usage is a heritage by which people with a common 
history, culture and experience are able to communicate their thoughts 
and emotions. 

Each people have their peculiar language and each such language 
has its own peculiarities. Specific words express different moods and 
life situations of people. There is the secular language of communica¬ 
tion between man and man, and there is also religious or sacred 
language used between man and God. 

We observe that in the worship structure of the church very little of 
the language and experience of the squatter, the herdsmen, the factory 
worker, the carpenter, the domestic, witch-doctor, vendor etc. is ever 
used or heard. 

The idioms and the wise sayings of the ancients of Africa are not 
fully integrated into man-God speech yet. What has the church drawn 
from the language of initiation schools? The church has also drawn 
nothing from the sacrificial language of Africa. 
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It is quite strange that what God had put on the lips of Africa for 
praising him, worshipping him cannot find its way into the Christian 
worship. Is this reasonable? 

We have not used the “Malopo” language in encounters with 
demon-possession in our church. We have not used the sacrificial 
blood language in an encounter with the fact of the supreme sacrifice 
of Christ. The language of Africa stands there to be used, it stands 
there to communicate the richness of God, and it is also there to spur 
us on to a meaningful Christian worship. 

(f) We have already referred to the use of language in worship. Here 
briefly let us consider the language experts. We are thinking of the men 
gifted in the choice, use, and play of words. We refer here to men who 
can express the feelings and emotions of a people in a way that no 
other can. 

These are for instance the poets, the men who are called upon to 
give Africa a clearer vision of God through their charisma. They are 
the ones who can interpret for us the deep love of God for mankind, pf 
which Africa is a beloved part. These are the men who must paint in 
words of prophecy, the dire need of Africa for divine redemption, who 
also must raise their glorious hope in the salvation which Christ has 

also wrought for them. v 

The praises of our God need now to be sung and spoken m familiar 
words, tones and tunes. Representative personal African emotions in 
sculpture, art, music just as is expected in poetry, must be expressed, 
so that the church of Africa can worship conscientiously and 
meaningfully. 

(g) We cannot close this without giving some consideration to the 
spiritual world and its agents represented by the diviners, the seers, the 
sooth-sayers, the wide variety of “prophets” and witch-doctors. 

These men are the most deeply involved in the emotional life of 
Africa. They “are” in touch with supernatural powers. They control 
the activities of evil working witches and wizards. They claim they can 
lay to rest the spirit of an ancestor who may be making a nuisance of 
himself. They also claim that they can facilitate the passage of an 
ancestral charisma to a nephew, a niece or any family member so 
chosen to receive it. 

Are these men still of no use to the church with its vanegated 
ministries. There is no doubt that these are gifted, intelligent men. Their 
existence, their work and their claims make the official church life a 
farce. They supplement the church in that what the church cannot 
provide for .its members in illness, in demon-possession, in a desire for 
children etc. they claim they can provide. Until Africa succeeds in 
absorbing these “spiritual experts” of its past into the church, the 
worship will remain dualistic and not meaningful. 
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Conclusion: 

Africa as we have been trying to indicate is called upon to a new 
dimension of worship. Firstly it is called upon to self-recognition and 
self-consciousness. In this aspect Africa is called to appreciate the 
great Christian heritage and tradition of other continents e.g. Europe 
and America and learn from this how nations emerging from 
barbarism could be inspired through the ages to the present pinacle of 
civilization by the Gospel which makes “all things new.” 

Just as Europe and America responded to the Gospel message with 
its soul, Africa after many years of tutelage, is called by its Master to 
answer with its Soul also. 

Secondly we wish to underline the fact that Africa whose primitive 
society structure was based on worship, should in its new self¬ 
understanding as the redeemed, move into its modem Christian 
society, permeated by the same sense of worship. Here we wish further 
that Africa should recapture that old reverence of its fathers which 
made their world God’s temple, thereby broadening the concept of 
worship, which is now so much a one-day affair and also a one-spot 
affair. v 

« Africa which in common with other continents is exhorted to 

seek God, in the hope that they might feel after him and find him” 
who is not far from each one of us”. “God is a Spirit, and those who 
worship him must worship him in Spirit and troth.” This is meaningful 
Worship. 
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MUSIC IN THEOLOGY 
By G . Bacon 


If one examines the earliest extant songs of England, one finds that 
they are mainly stories in verse of what had been told in preaching and 
sermon by the early Christians. Frequently familiar folk tunes were 
used or altered to suit the subject (for there was no ‘Copyright’ in those 
days), and local details would be added to make the story more real 
to the hearers. Thus the strolling “Bards”, in addition to their stories of 
the people’s history, would popularize and promote the Christian 

It is surprising that so little of this was ever adopted in Southern 
Africa. Probably the reason is to be found in there being no mass- 
movement and the chiefs and their IMbongi not being converted first! 
Later the tradition seems to have grown that African Music was only 
“heathen”, and had no associations but bad ones with African culture. 

However that may be - which I for one would not agree with — the 
result was nearly 200 years of “Tonic Sol-Fa” and “English music 
only” in Church, while only recently has African Rhythm been 
allowed in school concerts - though even here it had to conform to the 
“Tonic Sol-Fa” scale. 

Various attempts have been made. Perhaps the best known were by 
Tsikana and Shembe, and (from America) the so-called Negro 
“Spirituals”; but it seems to me a false development of African music 
to rely on an interpretation from America, where European and Aztec 
influences had already altered African idiom, when it only needs to be 
recorded and made available for our own musicians to do with it what 
a Men del ss ohn or a Tchaikovsky did for European music! 

Let us however consider what actually happened here with Church 
singing. Hymns at any rate, even if the service forms were kept in 
En glish or Latin, had to be understood, and it was not long before the 
Protestant Churches had a collection of their popular hymns translated, 
and sung to the tunes they loved so well. Unfortunately the 
missionaries in most cases were not musicians, and did not realise that 
the tunes they knew had been designed with musical accents to suit the 
a CT rn t« of the English words used in the hymns, and that when another 
rhythm was used in translation - sometimes the translation was not 
even rhythmical — the tune would not “fit”, and further, not knowing 
the importance of “tone” in African languages, sometimes words when 
sung meant s ome thin g quite different to what had been written. This is 
the “Musical Tradition” to which we have been exposed for most of 
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our lifetime (!) and it is not surprising that we should resent being told 
that we are wrong and should do something better! 

Let us look for a moment at the differences in European and Bantu 
rhythm, for if we are to improve our worship so as to offer of our best 
to Almighty God, we must consider first principles. 

Most of our English words are of one or two syllables, and when a 
word (or syllable) is “accented” the syllable is lengthened, the pitch of 
the voice is raised, and often there is an emphasis of volume. The 
favourite hymn tune is written in “bars” of four beats with a musical 
accent on the first and third, and it is fairly easy to sing our verse (with 
regular order of accented and unaccented syllables) to such a tune 
without losing the meaning of the words. 

However, in Nguni languages, where most of the words have at least 
three syllables, with the penultimate lengthened, the last syllable often 
going up in pitch, and where the musical accent falls on an unstressed 
syllable, it is obvious that we have to deal with a proposition that is as 
complicated to the European as the clapping rhythm of an African 
song! It is, in fact, surprising that so many of our favourite hymns can 
be understood at all! 

What is to be done? 

1. It seems a pity that so many favourite tunes, part of the heritage of 
our Christian faith, should simply be discarded, and I believe that 
every effort should be made to keep them. On the other hand there are 
several translations” of the original hymn in use, and I see no reason 
why a new translation - in the correct rhythm - should not be 
adopted. 

2. Another possibility is to slightly alter the tune (Syncopate it?) and 
so correct the “accent”, or to harmonise it (to get the order of tones 
correct). This would still enable the same hymn to be sung together by 
different language groups. 

3. The third method is to rewrite the translation entirely in a rhythm 
to suit the translator (the rhythm must be the same for each verse) and 
then to write a new tune to suit both the language tones and its rhythm. 
This seems the obvious way for new hymns, and a very popular 
rhythm based on ten to twelve syllables a line (twelve musical 
‘quavers’) has been found very successful by several Zulu composers. 
This unusual bar structure, it is said, is to be preferred because the 
musical accent can be placed practically anywhere, and repetition is 
called for only after four (or more) lines. 


I feel that I should mention one other factor to be considered. This is 
the conflict of “Scales”. “Natural” — untrained — singing, though in 
perfect harmony, makes use of different “intervals” to those used by a 
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choir drilled in Tonic Sol - Fa. This is solely because the Tonic Sol-Fa 
scale is based on the “tempered” Western pianoforte scale, and this in 
its turn was designed for corhppsers vfcho wanted an instrument on 
which they could play a change of “Key” without retuning the 
instrument. The result is artificial, but close enough for the purpose. 
However, if we wish to record the “Natural Harmonic Scale” of our 
singing, we find that the usual two-staff notation has been appropriated 
to the Tempered scale, and that‘Tonic Sol-Fa’ is tied to it, so that the 
only alternative seems to be to make use of the almost obsolete “C 
cleff’, once used for Gregorian singing, with a “H” combined with the 
“C”, to indicate the correct Harmonic intervals used in this natural 
singing. The drawing indicates the relative positions of these “cleffs” 

. 9 .. .. 



and a herd-boy’s song might be written as:- 



Soh ”\ 
Fe, 


Can you imagine the teaching value of his singing 
tune? 


tfie 


Creed to this 
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SICKNESS AND HEALING IN 
AFRICAN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 
(with application to Counselling) 

By M. M. Makhaye 


Prolegomenon: Amongst African people sickness has always been an 
unwelcome, inconvenient, unacceptible, intolerable and sudden crisis: 
throwing victims off balance by sudden pain and disability; threatening 
comfort and security; challenging the victim’s freedom to live; 
crippling his life powers and defeating his life plans. He amassed all 
available sources of strength, natural and supernatural to help him. In 
the natural order the black doctor diagnosed and prescribed medicine 
of a healing and strengthening nature, while on the supernatural level 
through various rites he appeased the presumably offended spirit of the 
departed and helped allay such anxieties as could breed various types 
of neuroses. The victim was never alone in his plight for he suffered 
with his relatives, his neighbours, his kinsmen living and dead - all who 
formed that close knit fellowship of which he was himself a member 
and a community in which he enjoyed such emotional, cognitive and 
actional involvement as can be found in any psychotherapeutic group. 
In this loving fellowship he became conscious of his own duties, his 
privileges and his responsibilities - to choose with risk, a responsibility 
for others, an evolving awareness of the self, and of the self in relation 
to others. 

The African pre-Christian conception of and attitude to sickness 
and healing implicit definition-wise but explicit in its practice was 
articulated by Christian idiom very clearly. Disease is not the ideal will 
of God for us. Disease follows from human ignorance, folly, and sin, 
all of which God is striving through divers ways to replace by 
knowledge, wisdom, and holiness. It is an unwarranted assertion to say 
that there is aught inherent in pain which makes for nobility of 
character. Pain warns us that something somewhere is wrong. The 
natural result of continued pain is rebellion and depression, and if the 
suffering saints have been strong in character, it has not been through 
pain, but through their attitude to it, that they have triumphed. Thus 
God brings His own good out of evil that befalls through our own 
folly, ignorance and sin. The cross of wood brought about by non¬ 
divine intention becomes through the attitude of Christ to it, the cross 
of gold consummating the divine purpose. God wills for us perfect 
health, a state of complete physical, mental and social well-being. To 
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treat the physical without reference to the mental or social aspects of 
health is doomed to failure by its fragmentary partiality: a cure that 
neglects mind for body, a spiritualism that neglects body for mind, or 
an individualism that neglects the social relationships cannot hope to 
complete the wholeness we seek in health. 

With the Advent of Christianity that which was akin to Christianity 
among Africans was deChristianised. The black doctor was 
derogatorily addressed “witchdoctor” and his science designated 
“witchcraft”. The merits and demerits of his practice were not 
investigated. Associations with him were equated with those of the 
devil and associations with the “departed” were regarded as “ancestor- 
worship”. The penalty for indulging in these was excommunication. In 
sickness a white doctor had to be sought otherwise one had to be 
content with the idea that God had some good meaning in that 
sickness for that individual i.e. God directly wills and intends for some 
people personally some kind of disease. As some Christians felt that 
the white doctor cannot cure diseases that are of pure “African” 
origination (ezabantu), fearing at the same time “father’s” condemna¬ 
tion they exchanged nocturnal visits with the black doctor. Otherwise 
he accepted whatever ostracism he may be subjected to and joined the 
Pentecostal churches who had an extensive ministry of healing 
unacceptable to the established churches. This weakened Christianity 
and confused the blacks at a critical stage, at the time of need 
expressed and as'it were rejected or mocked. Thus it can be said that in 
an attempt to Christianise the black man at a certain level Christians 
deChristianised him. 

Understanding the patient: 

1. When pain holds the centre of attention every other interest fades 
away to the periphery of consciousness, the patient becomes deaf to 
other sounds and unable to respond to other stimuli. Such possessive 
pain draws the entire personality into its orbit, unable to resist or 
escape. The person becomes egocentric: he is violently introvert, 
turning within to the dynamic centre of his misery, withdrawn from 
outer events by demands of inner stress, folded into himself not by 
choice but by necessity beyond his power to control. 

2. In this pain other people seem distant - he is separated from 
others who do not know how he feels or what he suffers. He feels 
rejected, cut off from the land of the free, not able to have any part in 
the easy comfortable at home-ness that one may enjoy as a whole 
person in a free society. 

3. His emotional condition is one of anxiety and insecurity. He looses 
the values he had of health, freedom and power to do and be sufficient 
to the strenuous joys of active achievement. He asks: “If I live will I be 
disabled and have to live in restricted patterns of uncertain health; or 
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will I continue to walk anxiously in the valley of the shadow of death 
with unremitting anxiety; am I costing more than I can earn, depriving 
my family of their necessities, turning over my work to stronger men, 
trying to look more cheerful than I feel?” 

4. He suffers desperate pangs of inferiority as he lies flat on his back 
being told what to do and how to do it and when to do it. His manhood 
is threatened. He has regressed to dependence. 

5. What have I done to deserve such suffering? Is it better to curse 
God and die? What should I have done to restore health into me? He 
asks himself these and many other questions. 

Sickness is a psychological condition in which pain causes isolation 
and social distance, that induces anxiety and insecurity, leading to 
regressive dependence, provoking resentful rebellion and guilt. These 
emotional distresses complicate and intensify sickness. At this stage 
physical symptoms may disappear and the doctors declare the patient 
cured when the patient still feels unwell. The pastor may come with 
punitive attitudes accusing him of doubt, or sin, or preach about the 
wrath of God, that the patient repent of his folly or comes with empty 
platitudes reassuring the patient the trouble is not real but imaginary. 
The dynamic tension between imperative goals and failure to them 
aggravate guilt feelings, inferiority, self-rejection, hostility towards 
oneself and those who may disapprove. Once more religion becomes 
responsible for some of the neuroses that afflict people. 

Understanding yourself as a pastor of souls: 

To enter into relationships that will be a healing background we 
need to ask ourselves: How do we perceive others and ourselves? We 
must perceive others as persons whom we may trust enough to accept 
openly and so dropping defences we become free to grow in mutual 
appreciation and security. Perceiving a person as trustworthy opens 
the way for empathy i.e. be in his situation, feel as he feels, pass over 
from external observation to his point of view, entering into emotional 
understanding and identifying yourself with him. As one perceives the 
other as a friend to trust and empathise with by emotional identifica¬ 
tion there will be an effort to communicate what one discovers. 
Through various gestures the potentialities of deeper appreciation and 
mutual understanding may develop such relationships as are a good 
basis for effective healing. Counselling also can at this stage take place 
successfully. 

1. The pastor represents someone who cares, for his job is to 
personalise to the patient the entire spirit of the hospital as the 
expression of a religious fellowship mediating the love of God who 
cares. 

2. He represents someone who heals, for his therapy arises from the 
intimate relationship of unhurried fellowship as he stands by the 
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patient in his distress and the relatives in their anxiety, or adjustment. 
He patiently listens to outbursts of anguish, he responds empathica y 
to the feelings expressed, affirms the groping insights of those who 
search for understanding, and encourages the positive steps of deciding 
to accept and to rise above despair, to be responsible for a new life and 
new emotional attitudes changing the changeable for the better. 

3. He represents someone who needs the patient. The psychological 
force of knowing that he is needed may well bring life and health to a 
wavering patient. The pastor will bring the saving strength ot God, the 
waking hope that healing is already at work, the dawning confidence 
that each day new strength will be added to take the next step in 


recovery. u 

4. The pastor represents someone who helps you to grow. He otters 
himself as a companion to go forward with him so that the patient need 
not walk alone. By prayer, scripture, and conversation he introduces 
the patient to a great Companion who is always present and ready to 
go forward a step at a time to the end of the trail. Such inner 
companionship may well prove to be the most valuable resource for 
health, an unfaultering supportive therapy that holds one steady 
through every circumstance that might befall one in future. 

5 The pastor will begin with parent education and group th ® ra Py 
among the young people of his parish to improve the emotional health 
of the family where growing children may have the emotional security, 
affection, and approval for which they hunger. In his preaching, 
teaching and conversation he may see that his attitudes are governed 
by a theological emphasis upon the Christian experiences of growing 
love forgiving acceptance, and faith in the potential value of each 
person. He will create a Christian fellowship in which persons of any 
age find a psychological home and feel the satisfaction of belonging 
together with other persons in face-to-face relationships of apprecia¬ 
tion and understanding. He will need to encourage within the family 
and primary relationships permissive opportunities for persons to 
release emotional tensions, discover their unconscious repressions, and 
express the deeper impulses of life in constructive channels of social 
love and creative service. 


Conclusion: Healing is a central function of Christianity. Jesus 
considered healing as one of his major vocational responsibilities and 
he was not deterred from his work of healing by religious laws of 
Sabbath observance or the opposition of religious leaders. All means 
that effect healing are of God. The blacks should not be ashamed to 
use means natural and supernatural to get health of body and mind. 
The Church that condemns any science that has a healing effect is not 
Christian but is of man. There is a hunger that will not be put oft for 
ever, a yearning that will not be silent for ever, a lust for reality that 
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will not be tamed by the South African way of life, a desire that will 
not be content with likeness; it is in us all as a great restlessness 
refusing to be deceived, doped and suppressed. It is the urge of the 
innermost man for perfect health or perfection - God. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
AFRICAN INDEPENDENT CHURCHES 
TO A RELEVANT THEOLOGY 
FOR AFRICA 

By A. R. Sprunger 


INTRODUCTION: 

To speak about the contribution of the African Independent 
Churches to relevant Theology is like asking somebody to outline what 
is, or rather, what has been the contribution to relevant theology of all 
new branches of the Church which have come into being between 50 
A.D. and 1900 in the whole Church History. 

In fact to analyse the few hundred odd schisms the nineteen 
centuries of Church History is a relatively easier task than to get 
around the 3000 separatist groups which have been mushrooming in 
South Africa since the beginning of the century, and particularly in the 
last thirty years. 

This is rather a terrible indictment of our South African Theology. 
In Church History schisms and divisions could only come about 
because of the irrelevancy of the contemporary theology, which could 
not find the right answer to the problems of the people and of the 
times. 

It seems therefore that we, theologians and Christians of Southern 
Africa, have accumulated, within seventy years, as much irrelevant 
theology as nineteen centuries of Church History. 

I. THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION: 

If the only contribution of the African Independent Churches to our 
search for a relevant theology is to make us realise the amount of 
irrelevant theology accumulated in this part of the world, and if this 
will shake us into repentance, into positive thinking and positive 
witness, that contribution alone would warrant a page in Church 
History and a prominent place in the History of the Church of South 
Africa. But I believe that the African Independent Churches have still 
many other important contributions to make toward the development 
of a relevant theology and a new meaningful church life in Southern 
Africa. I would go so far as to say that there will be NO RELEVANT 
theology in Southern Africa and in Africa as long as the Universal 
Church and the Mission Churches do not start looking at, listening to, 
and learning from our separatist brothers. Not with amused contempt 
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and a feeling of superiority, but with eagerness! We shall discover that 
the African Independent Churches can offer us valid and even vital 
elements toward the solution of most of the problems we have come 
across so far in this consultation. 

I will have to generalise in order to be specific. Let us consider which 
type of separatist churches we are going to talk about. 

A. ETHIOPIAN CHURCHES 
Schismatic 

(break-away/broken bond of love) 
retained constitution, order and faith. 

B. PROPHETIC/PENTECOSTAL CHURCHES 
Genuine 

New Apostolic Churches 

resulting from the work of an African evangelical prophet. 

C. MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS 
Heretic 

(broken bond of faith) 

do not fit the traditional definition of a Christian Church. 

At this stage of our discussion I suggest that we leave out the 
Ethiopian Churches and the Messianic Movements. 

Let us focus on what I called the Prophetic/Charismatic or 
Pentecostal Churches which to me appear as the most significant 
group for our purpose. This group includes churches which have been 
closely studied in recent years, and on which monographies have been 
published. They are the following: 

1965 NaZaretha ChurCh ° f Shembe ’ studied by Dr. H.-J. Becken in 

The Aladura Church (West Africa), studied by H.W. Turner in 1967. 
The Holy Church of the Prophet Simon Kimbangu (Congo) studied bv 
Dr. M.L. Martin in 1968. 

The Lumba Church (Zambia), surveyed by J. V. Taylor in 1969. 

Various Nigerian Churches, surveyed by Professors Ajayi and 
Ayandele in 1970. 

The African Apostolic Church of Johane Maranka (Shona) surveyed 
by Dr. M. L. Daneel in 1971. 

The Association of South African Pentecostal Churches, described to 
me by the Rev. Brian Brown, the Archbishop of the Association in 
1972. These churches have many fundamental similar features which 
they all share and which add up to make what could be described as an 
unmistakably African character and, at the same time, unmistakably 
Christian, evangelical character so much so that Prof. Akin Omoya- 
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jowa, of Nigeria “accords them the right to be recognised as the 
African approach to Christianity... ” These fundamentally African 
and genuinely Christian features can be described as follows: 

1. Charismatic call of a prophet 

2. Apostolic zeal and missionary power 

3. New community — sense of belonging 

4. Universal character 

5. Tolerance, evangelic simplicity and love 

6. Worship 

7. Faith Healing 

8. Counselling, private and family prayers 

9. Sacramental life and ritual 

10. Generosity, joyful giving. 

Before we examine these features in more detail, it is very important 
to realise one thing: these prophetic churches live their faith. These 
features are primarily gifts of the spirit and fruits of the spirit. They are 
not the result of some theological developments. Our dogmatic, 
ecclesiological or systematic formulations and terms do not Fit 
necessarily the realities of the spiritual and community life we are 
dealing with now. These realities have not yet been formulated 
systematically by the people who live their faith, nor have they been 
formulated by their leaders. 

But we can certainly describe and analyse those features. We can 
attempt to reconstruct the theological basis on which such life has 
developed and is being renewed. At this stage of our knowledge of 
these churches, we have to do the theologizing. 

II. OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS: 

1. The Charismatic call of a Prophet: 

You have certainly all heard about the dramatic prophetic callings 
of Isaiah Shembe, of Simon Kimbangu, of Alice Leschina. These 
callings follow a pattern which is very common in the Bible, e.g. in the 
call of Paul or of prophets; very compelling visions, repeated dreams 
lead finally to the full surrender of the prophet to the call of Christ and 
to his commissioning to the work of God. With this surrender appear 
some distinct gifts of the Holy Spirit; healing power, prophetic msight 
about people’s problems, magnetic personality, abundant love. These 
are the gifts which the Spirit has always bestowed on servants who 
have surrendered completely to His call and to His claims. 

It is quite understandable, that these charismatic beginnings 
developed in the African Independent Churches an acute sensitivity to 
the calls and to the directives of the Spirit. More importance is given to 
dir ect intervention of the Spirit than on theological arguments in 
solving the problems of the people and community. The Spirit of Christ 
becomes a living reality, ever present and ever acting and ever felt 
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acting; in fact, acting so much and so effectively that the spirits of the 
ancestors have not much left to do except to be honoured. 
Contribution No. 1 to relevant theology points to the need for a serious 
examination of the traditional doctrine of the Spirit and re-alignment 
on the New Testament Pneumatology. 

2. Apostolic zeal and missionary power: 

The Charismatic prophets do not waste any time. Like Paul 
immediately after his calling and like Peter immediately after having 
received the Holy Spirit, they announce the good news of salvation in 
Jesus Christ in plain and straightforward evangelical terms. They 
cannot but witness to the love of Christ which has suddenly 
overpowered them. They cannot but witness to the newness of life in 
Christ, which they have just experienced. They cannot but proclaim 
the victory of Christ over principalities and powers, over Satan and 
over death, oyer sickness, over anything which reduces the vital forces, 
the forces of life. They have received such an abundance of the force of 
life — such a new joy of life — such an overwhelming feeling that they 
are on top of life. They have great, good news to announce to their 
community and to the rest of Africa. 

And they go on announcing it, proclaiming it, for ten years, for forty 
years like Shembe, for thirty years in prison like Simon Kimbangu, and 
every new convert will feel the same urge and will do the same. One 
cannot but think of the missionary zeal of the early church, in 
Jerusalem and in Antiocha, and in all the other churches in Apostolic 
times. One cannot avoid thinking of William Booth, Wesley, Spurgeon 
and the great moments of Church History when the Spirit was moving 
the Church forward with burning apostolic zeal and amazing power. 
This reminds us that in every critical moment of Church History, the 
Holy Spirit raised new prophets and new evangelists, who made an 
impact because they had a relevant message to proclaim: the old, 
simple, evangelic good news of Salvation. The Apostolic zeal and the 
missionary powers of the new African prophetic churches must open 
our eyes. If their example could bring us back to our first love, to our 
initial zeal, even to the zeal of the first missionaries who were 
preaching salvation on the market place, and who often - in spite of 
themselves, - in spite of their Western theology, but backed up by the 
Holy Spirit, and preceded by the Spirit - lighted a fire, which thanks to 
African prophetism may revitalise the Universal Church and bring her 
back to her former Apostolic zeal and her old missionary power. 
Contribution No. 2 points to the need for repentance and a serious 
review of the current theological priorities. 

3. The sense of belonging — a new community: 

Around the prophet, the body of Christ becomes a living reality. A 
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community is created which gives her people a real sense of belonging, 
a new home, a new loyalty, which replaces the old loyalty of the clan. 

Father Verryn said in his lecture that this is not a community which 
believes, but which dances, I am now saying it in a slightly different 
wayrfi fs' a community which lives what it believes, and believes what 
it lives. The community cares for the whole man, for physical, social 
and spiritual needs. There is no such dichotomy between soul and 
body, between Sundays and other days, between a religious sphere and 

a secular life. , , . , 

An intensive diaconal activity generally takes place, the women take 
care of each other and of those who are in need or in trouble. The men 
help each other. The teacher sorts out the pass problem ot the 
newcomer. Throughout the week social meetings take place; prayer 
groups, singing groups, domestic help, by those who know for e 
benefit of those who do not know. There is intensive caring for each 
other in time of sickness, death, or other calamities. In short, the 
African community spirit is at its best, lives again, brought to life by 
the discovery of the love of Christ. Here is the Koinoma which we see 
or hear about in the book of Acts, which was probably the most 
nowerful factor in the spreading of the Gospel in the first century. 

No wonder that the African Independent Churches are growing so 
fast. They have rediscovered the secret of true Christian community. 
They are really the “salt of the earth” and the “light of the world in 
the townships. In fact this sense of belonging, this new community 
spirit is the reason of the success of the African Independent Churches 
in urban areas. They have achieved what the churches of Europe and 
of America, are failing to achieve in their urban and metropolitan 
areas: giving a sense of belonging to the millions of people thrown 
together anonymously in huge blocks of flats or in sprawling suburbs. 
The prophetic churches of Africa can certainly help Ae Umvers 
Church to rediscover the New Testament meaning of Komoma. 

This would be contribution No. 3. 

4. The Universality of the Church: 

Shembe was saying: “I am of no race” and he was calling everyone 
Father, Mother, Son or Daughter, as the case may be. (Dr. Beckenj. 
When a new prophetic community comes into being, it experiences 
\vhat Paul describes so well in Gal. 3:28. “There are no Jews or 
Greeks, no master or servant.” When the Church is apostolic m 
outlook and in practice, all social and racial prejudice breaks down; 
brother in Christ is a brother in Christ. Prejudices and mutual 
judgements disappear between rich and poor, employer and employee, 
men and women, indigenous and migrant labourer, bla ° k ° r bl °™! 
haired, southern or northern temperament, black or white or brown 
skin- a brother in Christ is really a brother in Christ, and acts and 
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reacts and behaves as such. The vertical theology is so powerful that it' 
creates the necessary horizontal fellowship, Willy Nffly - against all 
human nature. On that cross, Christ discarded the cosmic powers and 
authorities like a garment; he made a public spectacle of them and led 
them captive in his triumphal procession.” (Col. 2:15). And John can 
say now with confidence: “If God thus loved us, dear friends, we in 
turn are bound to love one another”. (1 John 4:11) 

When Christ has really taken possession of a man and transformed 
his life, the prejudices, the inferiority complexes, the superior attitude, 
even paternalism have had it and a new page can be written provided 
the evangelical insight is and remains stronger than the church order, 
the social order, and the political order. It is what happens in the 
prophetic African Independent Churches. Let them teach us how to 
come back to this apostolic spirit, to evangelical simplicity, uncluttered 
by man-made systems. 

This would be contribution number 4 to a relevant theology for 
Africa. 


5. Tolerance - evangelical simplicity and love: 

This intense community spirit and sense of belonging to a local and 
to a wider community develop another quality of life which I found in 
the Independent Churches and which the Universal Church has partly 
lost. Recently at a Refresher Course, in Langa, Cape, where a cross 
section of our bishops spent five days studying the Biblical basis of the 
ministry, I had an experience which is a case in point. We were 
preparing a solemn closing service which was to be a rededication 
service with Holy Communion. While discussing the service with a 
group of the leading participants I was told, “When we are together, 
the organiser or the host does things as he sees fit, and we follow him 
happily. You arrange the Holy Communion as you like, or as you can; 
with the elements and the dishes which you have available, and the 
liturgy you are used to”. This is what we did. And what a communion 
service it was, attended by everybody, (like yesterday morning in our 
chapel. With our Roman Catholic, our N.G. even our Doppers and 
our Charismatic Bishops). The sheer joy of communing together and 
meeting the Lord at His table could be felt throughout the service and 
manifested itself very soon by slow and dignified dancing, and by the 
intervention of two prophets who came forward with short and 
penetrating final exhortations to the participants. 

I found the same tolerance during the Bible studies and the 
Geological discussion. A ready acceptance of the mysterious and 
different ways in which the Spirit reveals himself through the Word of 
God. I was expecting fundamentalist rigidity. I discover a tolerance, a 
readiness to accept a new approach; as long as it was Christocentric. 
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This genuine ecumenical spirit could be called contribution number 

5. 

6. Worship: , , , 

This is the aspect of the life of the African Independent Churches 
which you know best. You have all taken part in some burial services, 
and you must be familiar with the procedures and with the spirit of 
such gatherings. I do not need to ask you if you felt more at ease in 
such services than in the services which you are normally conducting 
in your own churches. 

Personally, I am much happier, much closer to God and much 
closer to my fellowmen in such services than in any service which I 
have attended in any historic churches. (Except perhaps in the festive 
services in my good old parish of Shiluvane, where I could also feel the 
intensity of the presence of the Holy Spirit and the intensity of the 
fellowship amongst the congregation.) Worship is an integral part of 
people’s life. Far more so for people of Africa. Far more so for the 
Christians of the African Independent Churches. Whenever possible, 
they will meet for morning, noon and evening prayers, in families or 
small groups. Prayer meetings will be arranged spontaneously for 
every occasion requiring thanksgiving or intercession. 

The Sunday service is the great occasion, a very formal occasion, 
but the most informal liturgy. Or it would be more exact to say: the 
most flexible liturgy. The liturgy is really the servant of the service and 
not its master. All elements of the service follow each other often treely 
and spontaneously: singing, music, hand-clapping, dancing, ex¬ 
tempore-prayers, prayers in common when everybody prays aloud at 
the same time, reading of Psalms, Old Testaments and New 
Testaments passages which are freely commented on by one or more 
prophets or members of the congregation. There are also special 
prayers for the sick and laying on of hands. 

During these two, three or four hours of devotion one cannot escape 
the very strong impression that what matters is the eschatological 
presence much more than the forms or the procedure. What matters is 
to be there with Christ. To participate in the festivity called for by the 
bridegroom for his bride, by Christ for his church, for all his children 
including the babies on the mother’s back. We feel like praying that 
something of this eschatological happening penetrates into the terribly 
dry, formal, one-hour type of services which are now choking to death 
the Western Churches. This could be contribution number 6. 

7. Faith Healing: „ 

Faith Healing is a very important factor in the life of the “prophetic 
churches. The physical needs of all members are catered for very 
effectively: and not only the physical aspect of sickness, but also the 
cause, the supernatural side of it. We are right back to the New 
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Testament times when the sick were cured in the name of Jesus Christ, 
when the demons were cast out, when everybody could seek and could 
healers 11 ^ 01 * fr ° m ^ apostles ’ the P ro Phets, the evangelists, and the 

In the African Churches the local leader, or the local prophet or 
prophetess will often intervene personally but more often he will call 
the other leaders to pray for the sick, to lay on hands in the name of 
Jesus Christ, or invoke the power of Christ in other ways. The healing 
power of Christ manifests itself, as powerfully as in the New 
testament times. They are using various types of agents: the hands of 
the faithful, water, sticks, crosses, etc. 

In this respect the main contribution which the African Churches 
can make to Western thinking on the healing ministry is the 
fundamental importance of the link; sickness and its “supernatural” 
cause and the necessity of taking care of both aspects simultaneously 
as this is outlined by the lecture which preceeded this one 

This can be called contribution number 7 to a search for relevant 
theology. 


8. Counselling, Prophetic Advice - Private and Family Prayers: 

The daily problems of everyone are attended to by the community 
or by the prophet. This includes the worries about the future. The 
prophet has taken the place of the bone-thrower or of the diviner, and 
the Word of God gives answers which are far more accurate than the 
answers of the traditional diviner. The prophet does not only admonish 
but he gives comfort and hope. In fact the Word of God uttered by the 
prophet or the bishop takes care of the dreaded brewing anger and of 
other feared demoniac powers which wrecked so many African lives, 
so many African families in the past. Christ has completely stripped 
principalities and powers. He carries them triumphantly behind him as 
a trophy. (Col. 2) (ref. Prof. Bosch’s lecture). The prophetic 
community has also resurrected the old African customs of 
thanksgiving and intercession to the ancestors on every family 
occasion Now every grief, pain, joy, achievement or worry of anyone 
is prayed for, day in and day out, in the community, or in the family 
Life is again a permanent prayer. Jesus Christ the Lord is ever present 
hke the closest ancestors, caring, loving, but more powerful. And Rom. 
12:1 2, becomes a daily reality, life really becomes a permanent 
prayer, of thanksgiving, of intercession, and of adoration. This concern 
tor the whole man has practically eliminated the type of “Double Life” 
which had been mentioned by Rev. Lediga and which we all know 
about. Now, in these prophetic churches the witch-doctor, the 
divination, the amulets, the medicine bags, horns, etc. have fallen by 
the wayside. Christ has really conquered the principalities and powers, 
lhe Spirits of the ancestors and their agents whose functions were to 
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iberate, protect, and give hope have been replaced by somebody more 
powerful whose action can be seen and felt everyday: Jesus Christ, the 
Lord. Could this lead to a renewal of our pastoral theology? This 
:ould be contribution number 8. 

9. Sacramental life and symbolism: 

As it is already apparent from our remarks about worship., prayer 
and community life, the character of individual and community life is 
sacramental. And a very rich symbolism expresses this sacramental 
character of life. 

The ritual and symbolism vary considerably among the churches 
under review, as if the individual character of the leader or of the group 
was expressing itself more forcibly in this sphere, than in other spheres. 
But generally the Biblical character of the ritual and of the symbolism 
is apparent, or emphasised by quoting passages referring to similar 
situations in the Old Testament or in the New Testament. Let us not 
forget that Israel’s life was also sustained and directed by a ritual and a 
symbolism at least as rich as the African ones. And it is not very 
difficult to find Biblical parallels to justify rites and symbols already 
available in the customary life, whether in the sphere of worship, 
prayer, family life, or in areas like procedures or leadership. 

The Biblical character of Baptism and Holy Communion is strongly 
emphasized. Here it seems as if the prophets are much more concerned 
to imitate John the Baptist and Jesus than to follow the footsteps of 
any particular church. The ceremonies are simple and sober, 
performed in the name of Jesus Christ. And every rite becomes a feast, 
a joyful celebration, again involving the individuals in their wholeness 
and the families in their entity, and the whole community, meeting with 
Christ their Saviour. 

At burials, the Christocentric character of the ritual is also apparent. 
Wailing and weeping are not to be heard. Hymns of praise are sung to 
remind the bereaved family of the great hope given to Christians 
through the Resurrection of Christ. 

A discovery of the value of the Old Testament and New Testament 
symbolism for today’s Christian life in Africa could be called 
contribution No. 9. 

10. Generosity - the Art of Joyful Giving: 

Practically all the Independent Churches have taught their members 
the art of joyful giving. It is not a rare occurrence that members will 
give to their community as much as half a day’s wage per week. It is 
about 10% of their income. It has been done through the ages by 
Christians who love their Lord. But let us remember that we are in a 
country where the cost of living is completely disproportionate to the 
income of our Black Christians. But giving has become part of the 
worship. Most of you know the procedure. Apart from the monthly 
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contributions, big collections are organised which take the character o 
a real feast with music, brass band if possible, singing and dancing 
groups, marching in rhythm bringing their offerings ot the table of the 
Lord as their sacrifices, as their answer to the sacrifice of Christ. This 
is a giving which is not so much the result of an ecclesiology than of i 
soteriology. Or should we say that it is rather the result of an Africar 
ecclesiology. Both factors contribute to joyful giving. The joy o\ 
salvation, and the joy of belonging to the family of Christ. This lessor 
has certainly to be learned by the Mission Churches and by man> 
white communities. This is contribution No. 10 towards a relevanl 
theology for Africa. 

CONCLUSIONS; 

Let us come back to my opening remarks about the fact that the 
African Independent Churches live their faith according to the gifts of 
the Spirit, and show the fruit of the Spirit. We said that this does not 
yet add up to a theology. It may take one or two generations of 
African thinkers to formulate the theology of the African Independent 
Churches, in adequate and genuine African terms. What do we do in 
the meantime? We urgently need a relevant theology for the millions of 
people who have not yet a spiritual home in a truly spiritual Church. 
We have a few million Christians who are longing for an authentic 
Church, not only Black Christians. 

And here we have, just next to us, some genuine and dynamic 
apostolic examples, a true picture of what a Christian community 
should be. We have no choice. In the name of the very Christ whom 
we are following, we have to establish the closest possible contact with 
those churches. We have to seek their fellowship, we have to promote 
intensive cross-fertilization. We have to try to learn as much as we can 
as soon as possible. 

(a) To learn about their life is not too difficult. They are very open 
communities, and they would accept intensive contacts, visits, 
joint services, joint festivals, etc., and I have no doubt that the 
overflow of the Spirit will sooner or later reach us, and fertilize us. 
We would then be in a position to reformulate our theology in 
order to make it more relevant for the rest of Africa. 

(b) To learn about their theology (or their thinking) is a more difficult 
enterprise at the moment. But it is urgently needed. We also need 
these African fruits of the Spirit. We have some fruits: rather 
poor European decidious fruits. We now want pawpaws, 
bananas, granadillas and the rich equatorial fruits., suited to the 
tropical climates. Can we graft them on our tree and how? In my 
own assessment, the theology which sustains the life of the 
African prophetic churches consists of eighty percent Biblical 
theology and twenty percent African spirituality. We may have to 
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wait for African thinkers and African poets to express the twenty 
percent, but nothing stops the Universal Church and the South 
African historic churches to reach out for the eighty percent in 
going back to the New Testament. 

I hope I have been able to impart to a few of you the conviction 
vhich I mentioned in my introduction, that there will simply be no 
•elevant theology in Southern Africa, and in Africa, unless the 
Universal Church, the Mission churches and the Ethiopian Indepen¬ 
dent Churches (the Black Churches which broke away from the 
Mission Churches) turn toward the African prophetic churches and 
learn from them. In response to the inadequacy of our Church life and 
the irrelevancy of our theology, the Holy Spirit himself has lit up in our 
midst a genuine apostolic fire which burns brightly and clearly and is 
warm-kindled by the wind of African spirituality: the African 
prophetic churches. Let us listen eagerly to what our Lord wants to tell 
us through the birth and through the example of His new Churches. 

It may lead us to repentance and to a relevant theology. 
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AFRICAN INDEPENDENT CHURCHES 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
A RELEVANT THEOLOGY 

By V. M. Mayatula 


1. First Word to “Nkulu-nkulu” (The Greatest-Greatest): 

Awu! Nkosi Thixo wobawo - mkhulu, our Creator and out 
heavenly Father, you have made every man in your image and all men 
your people and, finally, all Christians (whether we like it or not) your 
children. Deliver us from the sins which divide us and so unite us all, 
whom you have endowed each with special gifts, that we may use our 
gifts to your glory and for the benefit of all mankind through Christ 
Jesus our Saviour. “Thixo ka-Bhungane thethelela xa kunje.” Amen. 

2. Theology of Psychological and Physical Liberation: 

First of all, I find it essential to let you know that my grandfather 
and my father were members of the African Independent Churches, 
and that I have followed suit. My church is one of the founder- 
members of the African Independent Churches Association (AICA). I 
was the first convenor of the Ecumenical Committee of AICA, and it 
is apparently the experience I gained during this period that will enable 
me to dish out a few points concerning the contribution of the African 
Independent Churches to a Relevant Theology for Africa. 

Secondly, before I dilate at great length on this topic, I would like all 
of us to have “love as our weapon and truth our lesson.” What is 
Relevant Theology for Africa? In answering this question, I shall start 
off by borrowing language from Dr. G. C. Oosthuizen who said in an 
address he delivered in this L.T.C. Hall: “Black Theology started in 
South Africa about 100 years ago.” He supported his statement by 
quoting the origin of Black Theology and by revealing that the 
statistics in Pretoria show 3000 Black Churches with a following of 
3,000,000 Blacks. He said, “politics was the main reason of Black 
secessionism from the white church.” With the understanding that the 
majority of Black Theologians and some Christians from almost all 
denominations today believe in a relevant theology for Africa, and 
some white theologians are determined to find out what relevant 
theology is, I therefore make Dr. G. C. Oosthuizen’s words my 
launching pad. 

The growth of these churches has not been an easy task. When I 
was a young boy these churches were a laughing stock. Their leaders 
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were called heretics (abalahlekisi), responsible for the establishment of 
these “Kaffir sects, native sects, Bantu sects, etc.” This went on till 
1962 when their spread all over the country mushroomed. At first it 
was thought that these sects would only exist for a short time and then 
vanish into the blue, but the growth of these churches is still a 
remarkable recurring decimal. At the end of 1960 a big axe was put on 
the neck of the so-called separatist sects ready to chop their heads off 
which would have meant their total destruction, but the King of kings, 
the Lord of life and the Prince of peace, Christ Jesus, the Black 
Messiah, miraculously saved them from destruction. Instead, in 1965 
history was made when the Holy Spirit united hundreds of these 
churches into a body known as AICA. 

Another miracle is happening, a large group of the young Black 
intelligentsia have eyes fixed towards these churches. These are young 
Black philosophers and advocates of Black consciousness, Black 
solidarity and Black communalism. I shall elaborate on this theological 
philosophy later. 

Thirdly, B. G. M. Sundkler talks of 3,000 Bantu churches which are 
divided into three groups, namely, “Ethiopianism, Messianism and 
Zionism.” I disagree with this statement. The African Independent 
Churches are divided into two groups; namely, the prophets of 
physical liberation which he calls “Ethiopianism and Messianism” and 
the prophets of psychological liberation, that is, “Zionism . The 
founders of the first group are the Black sons of Africa who declared 
the independence of their churches after having “examined, analysed, 
assessed and defined the Christian unique needs, aspirations, ideals 
and goals and having adopted draft constitutions for their different 
churckorganisations resolved to articulate and aggregate the needs o 
Black Christians.” As a point of departure they advocated and used 
the following words of Jesus as their weapons, “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because He anointed me to preach good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed.” (Luke 
4:18). 

“Did you never read the Scriptures, the stone which the builders 
rejected became the head of the corner: This was from the Lord and it 
is marvellous in our eyes. Therefore may I say unto you, the kingdom 
of God will be taken away from you, and shall be given to a nation 
bringing the fruits thereof.” (Matth. 21:42-43). They advocated tiiat 
white Christians had rejected love which the Scriptures say it is God. If 
in those days there were Black authors who recorded the exegesis of 
the above-mentioned words of Jesus which took place, these leaders 
went very deep and spent much time on them, it would have been fine. 
To them, love of God was mercy and justice. 
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Many °/ the™ were persecuted and others killed; for example. 
Mgijima of Queenstown, Mayatula and Ndzo of Transkei. These great 
men believed m what the American Black Professor James H. Cone 
has now written namely that “a man is free when he sees clearly the 
fulfilment of his being and is thus capable of making the envisioned self 
a reality. It was during the first decades of the twentieth century that 
secessiomsm from the White Church was at its highest point. The 

theology of physical liberation was preached and it spread like wild 
fire. 

The founders of the second group, namely Zionism were not 
educated people. These introduced a new type of soteriological 
theology of liberation. Their way of worship satisfied the aspirations 
and ideals of Blacks who were never impressed by the Western 
theology brought in by the early missionaries. Their baptism is by 
immersion and healing ministry is of paramount importance. They 
believed in direct communication with God through Jesus Christ. 
Ancestors, they teach, are saints for every single Black family, but the 
cross of Jesus has the greatest spiritual meaning for them. They even 
paint it on their clothes. These Black Zionist Christians are still the 
most powerful in drawing millions of the so-called heathens to the 
Christian church although they are accused of syncretism because of 
their sacrifices for the ancestors. 

As far as their crude theology of the cross and the resurrection of 
Christ is concerned, I compare it with what Walter Kunneth says in his 
book, The Theology of the Resurrection, “In view of this insight the 
question arises whether the resurrection of Jesus has a soteriological 
determination and if so of what kind, and what relation the cross of 
Jesus and the resurrection of Jesus bear to each other. Does deciding 
on a theology of the cross mean dispensing with the inclusion of the 
resurrection in the specific doctrine of salvation or does the latter 
require supplementing by the word of the resurrection or is connection 
between the saving character of the cross and the resurrection to be 
developed in a different direction?” The Black Zionists believe that it 
has first of all to be stated that the saving event of the cross and that of 
the resurrection are bound together in indissoluble unity. That we are 
neither given the word of the cross and that of the resurrection without 
the resurrection message nor the resurrection message without the fact 
of the cross, that accordingly it is theologically impossible to disregard 
either the one or the other. “The Risen* One is the Lord because He is 
the crucified and the crucified, is the soter only because He is the 
Exalted Lord”. 

Finally Cleage in his book the Black Messiah compares the 
resurrection of Christ with the resurrection of the Black nation which, 
in turn, I compare with the Theology of the Black Zionists. Cleage 
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says, “To reclaim our own religion, our own Black Messiah and to 
begin to conceive again of the resurrection of a Black nation is a 
wonderful thing.” He says Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is the Black 
Messiah. I support this theology. It is the theology of psychological 
liberation. 
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HOW FAR CAN CHRISTIANS AND 
NON-CHRISTIANS WORK TOGETHER 
IN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
SPHERES 

By A. Rabothata 


I s it possible for Christians and Non-Christians to work together? 
This is not a difficult question to answer. The answer is “Yes”, because 
our gathering here is a proof that it has been possible and still is. When 
the missionaries arrived in our country we welcomed them and 
eventually we were converted by their message of Christ, not only as 
their Saviour but also as ours. They lived amid us in harmony and 
educated us m various ways of civilization. In return we gave them 
food and we were human enough to give them our ears and our hearts. 
They promised us God’s eternal life, whilst we gave them the worldly 
Me to maintain their living. 

The pre-Chnstians believe in seeing things happening. These people 
who Previously did not know anything about God’s plan of Salvation 
accepted the Christian message and Christianity under the impression 
that Christianity accepted their way of living, viz. integration and co- 
operation. 

The latter belief and expectation of getting an easier life under God’s 
protection is the cause of their non-confidence in the Word of God 
seeing that what they thought the Word was promising is not fulfilled * 

It is very true that, if a link between the people who brought 
Christianity and their converts does not exist, mutual harmony and co¬ 
operation m different fields of Christianity will be affected enormously. 
What I rnn trying to answer originates from the distrust that flows 
from what Christianity seems to be giving. 

In attempting to deal with this I wish to suggest solutions that are 
practical and that can be applied to solve the problem. 

Firstly I would like to discuss matrimony and intermatrimony which 
are the mother of the above question. 

Matrimony: Marriages make nations which can work together and five 
together just as we are gathered here. Pre-Christian and Christian 
children do marry each other; even during Paul’s time this was 
practised and accepted. Even the first missionaries did just this. They 
married people who were not Christians, and not only this, people who 
did not know anything about the essence of the Christian plan of 
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Salvation. Nobody will deny that these intermarriages were or are m 
fact in line with the commandment of God that we should multiply and 
rule the earth and God’s creation. I believe that this is not said of 
Christians alone. Proof to this are the marriages which are still m 
existence. God commands that love be the basis of matrimony and not 


faith or loss of faith. 

In truth, Christians and Non-Christians do co-operate in various 
undertakings. The society’s majority does not accept this fact because 
they fear for the norms of their beliefs and of society. Christians sm 
just as Non-Christians and co-operation does exist in this. 

The emergence of syncretism suggests that many Christians do not 
have faith in Christianity in the same way as Non-Christians do. 
Together they are therefore looking for a way to worship God which, 
in their belief, is relevant to their lives. 

Christians are said to be the light of the world. The light which 
cannot and ought not to be drowned in the darkness of unbelief. Light 
is not meant to shine during the day when one needs none. 

A diviner practises in darkness to shelter and strengthen Christians 
and Non-Christians from evil powers; both groups believe in his 
powers. He has no special mutis or bones for a Christian. They both 
use the same bones from one bag; this Inyanga knows the secrets of 
their lives. I want to say this: if a diviner uses evil powers and powers 
of darkness, why is it not permissable for a person who has taken over 
the part of a diviner to protect these people with powers of lite 
(Sacraments) more especially when he is living within the same 
community as a diviner. With these words, I would like to challenge 
the church and its advocates to show its powers. . 

I have spoken about families and their protections which Christians 
and Non-Christians share in common and both are deeply concerned 
about their welfare; because of this common concern, co-operation 


does exist socially. 

Looking at the world of trade and economy we find that here 
Christians are able to co-operate, they help Non-Christians with many 
needs like food, clothing etc., help which, of course, is reciprocal. 

Pre-Christians like Christians detest murderers, rebels, robbers, etc. 
Pre-Christians like Christians feel unsafe in a society that has such 
violence. In the above-mentioned concerns, both people are integrated. 

Co-operation, communication, understanding of various things 
between Christians and Non-Christians, is mutual and I believe that 
God wants it this way. That this is true also of modern communication 
and transportation is evident and need not be questioned. 

Co-existence and co-operation in different human projects is made 
possible today by industries which are surely an attraction to both. 

If the Church message is to be relevant today, I believe it must be of 
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a revolutionary nature, because Christ Himself was a revolutionist He 
repeated again and again: You hear those of the old saying; But' I sav 

Snn lff T?- ^ * den ° Unced the unrighteous SersofSs 
"f° n / ***«" also be said of Christians and Non-Christians. He 
fought not only theoretically but practically too. A living church must 
bear the marks of its head and leader. 

In conclusion, I would like to end up by saying that the world stands 
before an all-embracing revolution. For the church in Africa, however 
^ f ® ar ! s h fu the revolutionary is as selfish, as malicious, as bitter 

estlbHsh a fter h a e ,?r e he f w . lshes , t0 overthrow, the regime which he will 
establish after a successful revolution might be worse than the former 
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A DIARY OF THE CONSULTATION 
By H. - J. Becken 


In contrast to previous reports on consultation of the Missiological 
Institute at LTC, this volume does not contain a daily programme of 
Se Sned lectures and topics of discussion This is not accidental 
but P in fact, we did not have a fixed plan, and from the outset we had 
left'the sequence of the work to the dynamics of the group and to the 
“toce of ,h. Holy Spirit. And this method dtd J* 

We had, of course, some fixed times we adhered to. the dates and 
times of opening and closing the consultation, the morning devotions 
with the College community and the Bible Studies in the evening mth 
College chapel by which the daily work was opened and closed. We 
abo observed fixed times for meals and for study hours. Bu the 
programme itself remained dynamic and flexible. JtwJl therefore be 
useful to review these days briefly as a reminder for those who took 
part and as an attempt to allow other readers a glimpse into t 
experience of this consultation. In the attempt to give at.leastan 
indication of the most interesting discussions I referred to the official 
documentation which was faithfully recorded 

secretaries Since these secretaries changed every day, the style and 
method of keeping the minutes varied considerably. In order to present 
this survey, I had to use the minutes as the basis ofinformation.an 
doing so, I am indebted to those who so faithfully recorded the 
procedings of the consultation. 

"saasK & J” f *• ^,*** « 

the College office and were ushered by LTC students to then- 
respective accommodations. The common supper provided the first 
good contacts and talks. In the evening an introductory meeting was 
held in the assembly hall of the College which was to serve as a 
conference room for the lecture and plenary sessions. The word of 
welcome given by the director was followed by the discussion of 
technicalities to smoothen the work and life of the following days. 
After the evensong in the College chapel, all went to rest soon, save the 
steering committee who daily discussed in the evening with the 
chairman of the following day the possible course of the studies. 


Wednesday, September J3,1972: 

Chairman: Dr. K. Nurnberger; secretaries: 
Rev. B. B. Radebe. 


Rev. S. P. Lediga and 
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During the morning session, the director delivered the opening 
• ress . “ which he outlined the problems faced in searching for a 

te!mf 1 H the °i? 8y fo [ Afnca ' 14 became evident that the use of the two 
terms describing the mam streams of theological trends under 

tobe'cSfmd" y B,3Ck The ° ,06y and AfHca ” Theo, °Sy» w ould have 

Next, Rev. D. D. L. Makhathini presented his concept of “Black 
Theology m two papers. Delegates were questioning the description 
3PPr ? aCh 38 black ” calling * rather a mature and Sble 
, gy ’ re ev r t0 the culture and to the social situation. The 
speaker declared that the term “Black Theology” be merely a tag 
which could be used until a better term is found “Black Theology” 
does not indicate warfare against “White Theology”. Both are onlhe 

wl talHo t V r £ ^ if we coUide sometimes, we 

“ d fmd * " Black is “• 

rn °° a ButheIezi discussed “African Theology and 

Black Theology: A Search for a Theological Method.” The questions 

methodnlnp ***-£?*!!'* ? ritidzed that he restricted himself to the 

R * S,° gy r h0Ut ° utlin,ng the contents of two approaches. 
Repeatedly, the question was asked whether his concept of Black 

™ “ ™«Iy » Meology of , group, and wTKr,wS 

Sack” cai h Cr ' °r the 0ther hand ’ h was pointed out that “being 
i' a k C , a " ^ be a legitimate theological problem concerning the 

Srit h “ man ‘ The discussion tackled also the problem of 
multi rarLr d S . Upen ?. nty com P lex es which condition each other in our 
h - WaS pr ° p0Sed t0 subs titute the term inferiority 
complex with subnussiveness. A truly human solution was offered bv a 
delegate who stated; “black is beautiful, but also white is beautiM” 
anH a- del ® gates went to four study groups to dicuss the significance 
a r d ™ f 3 re,evan L theology for Africa, and reported ba^k to the 
P * " a ^. afte / suPPer. The study groups enabled the delegates to know 
ach other better and to discuss issues which could not be taken un in 
the plenary. The findings of the four study groups were hS to 
permanent Findings Committee, consisting of Professor D. J. Bosch, 
Rev. J. dnckse ’ Rev> E - K - Mosothoane, Rev. S. P. Lediga and 

Thursday, September 14,1972: 

Chairman: Rev. M.M.• Makhaye; secretaries: Rev. J. Tau and Dr. J. 
to the morning Rev. S. P. Lediga expounded his views concerning 

revealed that the African, even the Christian pastor, lives today in two 
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worlds in spite of the impact of Christianity. Old African religion and 
new Christian beliefs are only outwardly distinguished m the life of die 
church in Southern Africa which is seventy five percent black, a 
relevant theology should therefore take the African background into 
consideration. On a critical remark that one misses in his approach the 
centre of the Christian faith, the cross of Christ, the speaker referred to 
the traditional African religion as a basis on which the c b™tian 
proclamation can build. “Christ is already at work, and crosses are 

carried already all over the place.” 

In the forenoon. Rev. I. K. Shuuya presented h^lecture The 
Encounter between the New Testament and traditional African 
Concepts.” The question arose: Is the old God of Africa the same a 
the God of the Scriptures? The lecturer explained that the idea of one 
almigh ty God was not new to Africa, but that Christianity brought the 
one andonly Son of God, Jesus Christ, and his work. While themames 
of God differ among all African peoples, the Son of God is caUed Jesu 
Christ by all nations on earth. There is a dialectic m the unique 
designation of God as Yahwe and the more general designation as 
3m that puts him on the same level with other gods. “We must 
study the old African concepts as points of contact, but our pomt of 
departure must be the God of the Bible, the Lord Jesus Chnstlnhe 
afternoon Rev. E. K. Mosothoane read his paper The Message of the 
New T«t seen in African Perspective.” Since, 0b lecture caUed 
for a search of the key-words and key-concepts m the New Testament 
as noint of departure for a relevant theology, the groups met this 
afternoon for a longer time to study this issue, and reported back to the 
plenary after supper. The points found in the different groups can be 

Group 1: ^Concern for the poor, a sense of belonging, the ,de " t |^ a ' 
tion of all Christians with all Christians, acceptance by Christ, 

Grou^^s^Re^ntance, conversion, reconciliation, acceptance, 
fellowship, justice, Christ’s suffering on the cross. 

Group 3? Concern for the poor in the sociological sense of the word. 
Group 4: Acceptance, fellowship, concern for the poor, the 

^request was made for a conference on the relevance of the New 
Testament for the situation in South Africa. 

Chahmanf^Rev. E. Z. Sikhakhane; secretaries: Rev. S. T. Kweyama 
and Rev. I. K. Shuuya. . 

Emerging from the discussions of the previous day, * e j>teenng 
committee had asked Professor D. J. Bosch to expand on his thoughts 
which he had presented in the discussions, and he prepared a lecture on 
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sS s inn iC Thi 0 H thr0U ® h AfHcan Eyes ” which was read in the morning 
session The discussion concerned itself with the issue: names or 

concepts? It became clear that any name we use has to be filled with 

the new contents of the Gospel, Jesus Christ; as a result of the 

encounter with the Gospel, the other elements connected with this 

name will fade away. Theology is prophetic if it goes against the nature 

o man. We have often a “frozen photography” of God which must be 

overcome dynamically by text (Scriptures) and context (situation). 

In the forenoon, a hot discussion arose on the question of “Black 
Theology . Some participants were under the impression that this 
consultation intended to deal with this issue in which the “Blacks” had 

ye * fo “" d tbel , r , w , a y- The y demanded that the “Whites” should 
leave the Blacks alone and leave the conference. The director 
explained that this is not a “Black Theology Seminar”, but an inter¬ 
denominational consultation on “Relevant Theology for Africa” 
providing for all Christian groups in Southern Africa a platform to join 
in dia ogue. The consultation resolved to eliminate the aub-title of the 
consultation given in the invitation, “An Examination of Black 

H,'na° Th y T T heolo §y”’ which ha d caused this misunderstan¬ 

ding. Thereafter, Dr. J. W. de Gruchy introduced to the consultation 
£ " e , w J . 0urnal of Theology for Southern Africa, and Dr. H. Zoom of 
die Theological Education Fund presented his Study Project on the 
Financial Support of Training for the Ministry in the Third World with 
Reference to Purposes and Forms of that Training; both visitors 
answered questions of the delegates. 

D ' M - B ' Tutu read hi * P a Per “Some African 
Insights into the Old Testament”. This lecture will be published in the 
first issue of the abovementioned Journal; the consultation requested 
permission to reprint it in this report. In the discussion, the question 
was raised as to the meaning of the Old Testament for an African 
Christian; several delegates emphasized that “the African is truly 
God s image, and that God does not require anyone to be circumcized 
into a white community in order to become a Christian.” 

The study groups took up different issues from the lectures of the 
day according, to their choice and reported back in the evening. 

Saturday, September 16,1972s 

Chairman: Rev. E. K. Mosothoane; secretaries: Miss J. Mkhize and 
Rev. M. V. D. Lila. 

t Du ™,? tbe morning session, Rev. D. M. B. Tutu lectured on the 
*° P ' C .. V,abd!t y; Reflecting this topic the consultation discussed the 
Sinf S e re d . t0 se ' f " su PP° rt and sharing between churches of 
drf^t wonomic s * andards - In the light of independence on other 
human beings and sole dependence on God, a change in our concepts 
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of value systems becomes imperative, and this is a genuine theological 
task. “Persons matter more than material values.” 

In the forenoon. Rev. T. D. Verryn presented his paper on Rites or 
Passage”. In response to the challenge of this lecture, some delega es 
recommended to make use of the scouting and girl guides movements 
to meet the needs which were satisfied in the initiation schools of old. 
The African Independent Churches have found new and meaningful 
forms of communal experience; “they dance their religion. 

The afternoon lecture was given by Rev. A. Rabothata on the theme 
“How far can Christians and non-Christians work together m social 
and religious spheres?” A number of comments were offered by the 
delegates, and concrete examples were discussed, e.g. participation of 
Christian students in students’ organizations, co-operation of nurses 
and teachers with other colleagues in the spheres of their vocation, etc. 
It was emphasized that such a participation does not change ones 
faith, but opens up missionary contacts in the everyday s life. 

The consultation decided not to go into study groups, but rather to 
clarify some points of the previous day’s discussion on Black 
Theology” in plenary. After a new explanation of the character of this 
consultation, the question was asked, how many delegates would 
favour to go on in the style of this consultation; 44 were in favour of 
this open dialogue, 5 preferred to break up in racial groups. 

In the evening, a film show presented the German television film 
“Sasa and Zamani ” in which Professor J. S. Mbiti, who unfortunately 
was unable to accept an invitation to this consultation, presented 
different African concepts of time. Another relevant film on scenes 
from the life of Elijah followed. 


Sunday, September 17,1972: . , . 

In the early morning, the delegates were participating in the worship 
at the college chapel with open Holy Communion. In the course of the 
day, an excursion was organized to visit the newly developing harbour 

of Richard’s Bay in Zululand. . 

In the evening. Father G. H. W. Bacon, in co-operation with Father 
H. C. Ratering, presented his lecture on “Music in Theology with 
rfiany samples of African Church music on tapes. In the discussion the 
speaker explained that where African church music cannot be 
recorded in “Tonic-Sol-Fa,” it should be taped. Also in this field, we 
could learn much from the African Independent Churches. 


Monday, September 18,1972: , _ 

Chairman: Mr. G. Mushwana; secretaries: Rev. J. Mbense and Rev. 
F Heller 

Rev M. M. Makhaye presented in the morning his paper “Sickness 
and Healing in African Christian Perspective (with Application to 
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Counselling).” The discussion took up the problems of the sneiai 
churehh 11011 °[ dem ° n possession - was generally accepted that the 

SSiffa co e ^n COi r iSSi0n , t0 hea1 ’ "* that «• nrnhstcant 
doctors an?pSSs “ d “ C ° nSultation ^ “■** 

«t£ ^forenoon, Rev A. R. Sprunger read his paper on the topic 

The African Independent Churches’ Contribution to a Relevant 

^Me&odToleTn t *“ a® ^f rnoon > the sai *e lecturer introduced 
e f f res stimulated an mvolved plenary discussion for the rest of the 
S “3 the 0nly one ,eadin g to genuine answers. There 'are 

sirrnxs xsrS"i 

Xi” X™ tX cl, " rches ' “ d z 

Tuesday, September 19 , 1972 : 

Ch ™ : sszrfi&sr* secre “™ t: r "- * - 

2*£ 3SK 
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viewed from the African Situation” was read in absentia; Professor 
Sawyerr had been invited to this consultation, but was unable to come. 
The consultation therefore appreciated his words. In the afternoon. 
Professor E. Brown delivered an elaborate paper on “The Necessity of 
a ‘Black’ South African Church History”. The discussion concerned 
itself mainly with the role of a white scholar in the development of a 
“Black Theology” and a “Black Church History”; he should not only 
“look through the window”, but rather come in and join in the study. 
On the exhortation of the lecturer to keep Jesus Christ in “Black 
Theology”, one delegate answered: “I am sure that He will keep me 
there.” 

The study time was spent in discussion of the next days 
programme; the steering committee had proposed a number of 
workshops for practical application of relevant theology in preaching, 
teaching, worship, etc.; but the warriors were tired and rather intended 
to proceed to the “washing of the spears”. The Findings Committee 
was asked to present its findings on the next morning to the plenary, 
and save the members of the Findings Committee who worked through 
half the night, everybody enjoyed a free evening, which was spent in 
the hospitable homes of Umpumulo. 

Wednesday, September 20,1972: 

Chairman: Rev. S. T. Kweyama; secretaries: Rev. J. Ngubane and 
Dr. P. R. van Dyk. 

The morning and the forenoon were spent in discussing and 
amending the draft of the findings as presented by the Findings 
Committee. (The final version of the findings is reproduced in this 
volume.) 

In the course of the afternoon, the consultation made recommen¬ 
dations to the organizers of the Missiological Institute at LTC 
concerning the release of public informations on the consultation, the 
follow-up work of this conference, the publication of the report, topics 
and themes for the next year’s consultation and the invitations to the 
same. The afternoon session was closed by the director with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Benediction. 

Thursday, September 21,1972: 

After the breakfast, the delegates departed for their homes. Many of 
them hesitantly after the experience of Christian fellowship over all 
existing ecclesiastic and social borders which was felt as a great 
blessing by the delegates who were together at Mapumulo. 

However, having enjoyed the peace of this island, all of us go back 
to their duties, filled anew with the vision of our task to be more 
relevant in our theological work to the situation in which we live. And 
it is this concern we share with all who were not privileged to attend 
this consultation. 
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FINDINGS 


A. PREAMBLE 

1. Some 90 representatives from different denominations and 
institutions participated in the Consultation of the Missiological 
Institute held from 12 September to 21 September 1972 at the 
Lutheran Theological College, Mapumulo. The Churches 
represented were the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern 
Africa, the Moravian Church, the Church of the Province of 
South Africa, the Methodist Church of South Africa, the Ned. 
Geref. Kerk, the Ned. Geref. Kerk in Afrika, the Roman Cathoh'c 
Church, the South African Baptist Missionary Society, the United 
Congregational Church of Southern Africa, as well as delegates 
from the African Independent Churches Association. The 
following institutions were also represented: Christian Academy in 
Southern Africa, Faculty of Divinity, Rhodes University, Faculty 
of Theology, University of the North, I.D.A.M.A.S.A., Lutheran 
Theological College, Mapumulo, Marang Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, N.G. Teologiese Skool Decoligny, N.G. Teologiese 
Skool Stofberg, Dingaanstat, N. G. Teologiese Skool Stofberg, 
Sovenga, St. Bede's College, Umtata, St. Peters Theological 
Seminary. 

2. The participants would like to express their sincere gratitude 
towards the Missiological Institute and its sponsors for inviting 
them and for the financial aid without which the Consultation 
would not have been possible. 

3. The Consultation is grateful for the positive reaction from the 
Churches in accepting the invitation to send delegates to 
Mapumulo, thus contributing not only to a growing ecumenical 
spirit, but at the same time contributing towards true and 
meaningful communication and fellowship. We sincerely hope that 
even more churches will in future be willing to participate in this 
worthwhile experience. 

B. THEME 

It was clear that organizers of the Consultation had a Relevant 
Theology for AFRICA in mind, and in this regard it was a pity that 
Prof. H. Sawyerr was in the end unable to be present. The theme 
however, turned out to be a Relevant Theology for SOUTH Africa,’ 
though most of the points of reference were from the black man’s 
situation. The papers, nevertheless, reflected on both Blacks and 
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Whites. The Consultation is of the opinion that a Relevant Theology 
for South Africa ought to be a theology relevant to the total South 
African situation, and not only to a segment of that situation. If so, the 
Consultation should then have started with an analysis of this total 
situation to which it sought to be relevant. 

C. IMPORTANT PERSPECTIVES 

The Consultation has been made aware of: 

1. The necessity of affirming the dignity of every human being. If any 
human being is not accorded full respect and dignity because of 
racial or social prejudices, all aspects of Christian theology are in 
danger of becoming irrelevant. 

2. The necessity of looking into the question of the relationship 

between: . . 

(a) Traditional African religion and the Christian faith. 

(b) White traditional religiosity and the Christian faith. 

(c) Traditional African religion and Black Theology. 

(d) White traditional religiosity and Black Theology. 

It was apparent that the relationships between these various 
categories were by no means clear. Are they in fact essentially the 
same, or are they basically incompatible and mutually exclusive. 

3. The extreme importance of trying to understand what Black 
Theology is; and it appreciates the fact that a full definition and 
exposition of Black Theology can only, and must, come from the 

Black man. , 

4. The necessity of rethinking the whole area of inter-Church 
relationships, and the assistance of one Church (or one segment of 
a Church) to another. In the past this relationship too often was 
that of “controlling benefactors to irritated recipients of chanty 
(H Kraemer). The Churches will have to examine whether a true 
doctrine of the Church as the One Body of Christ does not 
preclude this kind of relationship and does not make it impossible 
to view the Church as consisting of a “giving” segment over 
against a “receiving” segment. Is the summum bonum of a 
Church’s independence indeed financial self-support, or is it 
sharing between all the members of One Body, especially ini view 
of the disparity in income distribution in a country like South 
Africa? And is it right to feel ashamed of the fact that help is 
coming from elsewhere? 

5. The necessity of the established Churches rethinking their attitude 

towards the Independent Churches. „_ 

While it is true that there are theological and doctrinal differences 
between the established Churches and the Independent Churches it 
can, at the same time, not be denied that there is much that is being 
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taken for granted by the established Churches. There is little 
contact between them and the Independent Churches, and as a 
result our knowledge of the latter is limited, with the consequence of 
their not being understood by the established Churches. Further, 
however much the established Churches may differ from the 
Independent Churches, because of the large following the latter 
have attracted and continue to attract, it is apparent that something 
can be learnt from them with regard to the quality of their 
fellowship and community life, their meaningful symbolism and 
liturgy, and their healing and diaconal ministeries. 

6. The gap between the Church and traditional African healing as 
well as between the Church and scientific healing. How is the 
Church to relate its much-neglected healing ministry to these two 
healing agencies? 

7. The need to relate the Church’s music, liturgy and worship more 
dynamically to the patterns of life of the people to whom it 
ministers. 

8. The necessity of a South African Church History being written bv 
Blacks. 

At present most of the Church History books have been written by 
Whites who, in doing so, saw and presented the picture through 
white eyes. In this way these books can be said to be biased. In the 
circumstances it is desirable to have Blacks presenting the Church 
History picture. This would tend to balance the picture, and we 
would perhaps be in a position to give a fair assessment of the 
situation. 

D. TRENDS AND OPINIONS 

In trying to deal with the problem of a relevant theology for South 

Africa, however inadequately, at least three different trends of opinion 

emerged from the Consultation. These three trends are not necessarily 

mutually exclusive, but may in fact overlap in varying degrees. 

These three trends are: 

(a) The view that a Relevant Theology for Africa must be one which 
is related to African traditional religion, concepts and culture. 

(b) The view that a Relevant Theology can only be a theology of the 
Black man, by the Black man for the Black man. 

(c) The view that a Relevant Theology must be at the same time 
related to 

(i) African traditional religion, concepts and culture, 

(ii) White traditional religiosity and culture, and 

(iii) Speak to the total South Africa situation, and thus have 
social, political and economic implications for both Blacks 
and Whites. 
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It is the feeling of this Consultation that some questions may be put to 

each of these views. . . 

(a) With regard to the first view, we ask four questions, namely 

whether there is perhaps not the danger of 

(i) propounding a Theology which may ultimately prove to be 
irrelevant to the life-situation of most South Africans, both 
Black and White, 

(ii) adopting “African indigenous ideas and practices merely 

because they fascinate foreign theologians. (Prof. H. 
Sawyerr) as theological antiques. .... 

(iii) conforming to official government policy of ethnic diversity. 

(iv) artificially reviving and perpetuating traditions, concepts and 
practices which are dying a natural death, thereby not being 
sufficiently orientated to the present and future. 

(b) As far as the second view is concerned the following questions 
have been raised: 

(i) the Scriptural basis, 

(ii) the Catholicity of the Church, 

(iii) the relation to a political ideology, 

(iv) whether some do not oppose Black Theology so as o 
maintain the status quo. 

(c) With reference to the third view, we ask whether it will ultimately 
be possible to combine these three aspects in one theological 
approach in such a way that it does in fact become relevant. 


E. SUMMING UP 

We do not seem to have been able to reach a clarity on what a 
Relevant Theology for Africa ought to be. In this respect then, we have 
to admit a degree of failure. On the other hand, this very failure can be 
evaluated positively. It at least proved to us that, m the past we have 
also, to a large extent, not been able to be relevant in our theologizing. 
It does force us to critical self-examination and repentance. 

We believe that, in spite of our inability to register many positive 
results, we can at least say that every participant in this Consultation 
went away a changed man to a greater or lesser degree. No-one 
participated here without experiencing a gradual transformation. In 
this, we see something of the guidance and influence of the Holy Spirit. 


recommendations for future consultations 

The Consultation is of the opinion that there is a danger of trying 
to cover too wide a scope of subjects, with the result that 
participants could not do justice to the material presented. It may 
be advisable to narrow the overall scope of future consultations 
considerably. 
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hC k-r? SU c atl ° n wou . ,d bke t0 ask the or ganizers to consider the 
possibility of rearranging the daily programme in such a way that 
it becomes less strenuous for the participants. We feel that 
spontaneous inter-personal contact is extremely necessary, and at 
the same time conducive to a better mutual understanding!thereby 

Consultation ntri ^ Utmg COnsiderably t0 the overall success of the 

The Consultation suggests that in future, if possible, not more than 

bv °awuo H b kr PreSented per day - Every P a P er should be followed 
by group discussions, with a subsequent report-back in the 
plenary. Evenings should be left free. 116 

I,n e |fra nS f Ultati0n ,‘f ° fthe opinion that the discussion groups were 
° ' p ge for a rea “ y meaningful analysis of the matter brought up 
m the papers. We suggest that discussion groups consist of 

—? ly 8 t0 10 Pe ° Ple ’ representing a eross-section of the 

The Consultation requests the LTC authorities to arrange library 

~ such a way that participants can make use of the colleg! 
library during their free time. gc 

It is a pity that participants were constantly coming and going 
dunng the Consultation, in spite of the urgent plea of hf 
organizers that all participants stay for the whole period In actual 
act only some 55 delegates participated in the pfesemConsSta 
tion from beginning to end. We suggest that in future this aspect 
gets even more attention, and that it be especially required of 
lecturers to participate throughout the Consultation 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


A. DELEGATES 
1. CHURCHES: 

(a) Ev. Luth. Church in Southern Africa. 

(1) FELCSA: 

Rev. K.-H. Schmale, P.0. Box 72041, Parkview, 
Johannesburg. 

(2) Cape - Orange Region: 

Rev. P.J. Lucas, P.O. Box 69, Kliptown, Johannesburg. 

Rev. W.L. Willemse, Rietfontein, P.O. Mier, Via Upington, 
C.P. 

(3) Ovambokavango: 

Rev. T. Shipanga, Onguta, P.O. Box 47, Ondangwa, S.W.A. 

(4) South - Eastern Region: 

Dean L.E. Dlamini P.O. Rorke’s Drift, via Dundee, Natal. 

Rev. A. Tshongwe, Otimati, P/Bag 628, Stanger, Natal. 

Miss J. Mkhize, Maqamusela Bible School, P.O. Box 26, 
Eshowe, Natal. 

(5) Transvaal Region: 

Rev. S.M. Maserumule, P.O. Box 88, Hammanskraal, Tvl. 

(6) Tswana Region: 

Dean B. Rutkies, 25 Franklin Road, Homestead Park, 
Johannesburg. 

Rev. P.P. Mahuma, Dep. of Education and Culture, 
Bophuthatswana Govt. Service, Private Bag 44, Mafeking. 
Mr J.M.B. Ditlhage, Dep. of Education and Culture, 
Bophuthatswana Govt. Service, Private Bag 44, Mafeking. 

(7) South-West-Africa: 

Rev. F. Heller, P.O. Box 233, Windhoek, S.W.A. 

(8) Transvaal Church: 

Rev. L. Noske, P.O. Box 4041, Germiston, Tvl. 

Rev. E. Schaerf, P.O. Box 131, Middelburg, Tvl. 

(9) St. Olav Lutheran Church: 

Rev. N.E. Monstad, 24 Seaforth Avenue, Durban. 

(10) Indian Parishes: 

Rev. E.A. Ludemann, 5 Callender Road, Westville, Natal. 


(b) Moravian Church: 

(1) Western Cape Province: 

Rev. W. Schafer, 23,8th Ave., Rondebosch East, C.P. 
Rev. E. Temmers, P.O. Box 67, Clanwilliam, C.P. 
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(2) Eastern Cape Province: 

Rev. W. Mbalana, Sada Mission, P.O. Whittlesea, Via 
Queenstown, C.P. 

Rev. L. Sipamla, Mvenyane Mission, P.O. Cedarville, E.G. 

(c) African Independent Churches Association: 

Rev. B.N. Goduka, P.O. Box 31134, Braamfontein, Tvl. 

Rev. Bishop J.E. Makgalimele, P.O. Box 31134, Braamfontein, 
Tvl. 

Rev. G. Nyangwa, P.O. Boox 31134, Braamfontein, Tvl. 

Mr G. Mushwana, P.O. Box 31134, Braamfontein, Tvl. 

Miss C.T. Nawa P.O. Box 31134, Braamfontein. 

(d) Church of the Province of South Africa: 

(1) Diocese of Johannesburg: 

Rev. R. Kingston, P.O. Box 39063, Bramley, Tvl. 

(2) Diocese of Natal: 

Rev. F.E.T. Bophela, Umlazi Township, P.O. Box 39, 
Ntokozweni, Durban. 

Rev. S.T. Kweyama, P.O. Box 35, Redhill, Durban. 

(3) Diocese of Swaziland: 

Rev. A. Mdletshe, c/o P.O. Box 15, Manzini, Swaziland. 

Rev. J. Mbense, P.O. Box 6, Bhunya, Swaziland. 

(e) Methodist Church of South Africa: 

Rev. S. Sibanyoni, P. O. Box 506, Empangeni, Natal. 

(0 Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk: 

Dr P. R. van Dyk, P/S 829, Melmoth. 

(g) Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk in Afrika: 

Rev. S. T. Ntilane, P. O. Box 79, Utrecht, Natal. 

Rev. M.S. Pitikoe, Matlomo Street No. 308, Tladi, P.O. 
Kwa-Xuma, Jo’Burg. 

(h) Roman Catholic Church: 

Rev. J. Ngubane, St. Augustine’s Catholic Mission, P. O 
Plessislaer, Ntl. 

Rev. T. Yekiwe, St. Patrick’s Mission, P/Bag Umtata 
Transkei. 

Rev. L. Saliwa, Port Elizabeth, C. P. 

Dr F. Lobinger Lumko, P. O. Box 28, Lady Frere, C. P. 

0) South African Baptist Missionary Society: 

Rev. J. C. Hendricks, P.O. Box 114, King William’s Town, 

0) United Congregational Church of Southern Africa: 

Dr J. E. Hendrickse, Inanda Seminary, Private Baa 4105 
Durban. ’ 
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2. INSTITUTIONS: 

(a) Christian Academy in Southern Africa, Johannesburg: 

Rev. J. Tau, P. O. Box 23628, Joubert Park, Tvl. 

(b) Faculty of Divinity, Rhodes University: 

Dr F. Edwards, P.O. Box 94, Grahamstown, C.P. 

(c) Faculty of Theology, University of the North 

Dr. P.P.A. Kotze, P.O. Sovenga, via Pietersburg, Tvl. 

(d) I. D. A. M. A. S. A: 

Rev. B. B. Radebe, P. O. Box 39, Orlando, Johannesburg. 

Rev. E. Z. Sikhakhane, Ecumenical Lay Centre, P. O. 
Edendale, P. M. B. 

(e) Lutheran Theological College, Mapumulo: 

Mr A. M. Moyo. Private Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Mr E. Ndabambi, Private Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

(f) Marang Lutheran Theological Seminary: 

Rev. S. D. Makgabo, P. O. Box 43, Rustenburg, Tvl. 

(g) N.G. Teologiese Skool Decoligny:- 

Prof. J. du Preez, Rektor, P. O. Box 213, Umtata, Transkei. 

(h) N. G. Teologiese Skool Stofberg, Dingaanstat: 

Dr P. R. van Dyk, Rektor, P/s 829, Melmoth, Natal. 

(i) N. G. Teologiese Skool Stofberg, Sovenga: 

Prof. P. Bolink, Pk. Sovenga, oor Pietersburg, Tvl. 

Rev. L. K. Mabusela, Pk. Sovenga, oor Pietersburg, Tvl. 

(i) St. Bede’s College, Umtata: 

Rev. E. Twala, P. O. Umtata, Transkei. 

Rev. W. L. T. Ntlola, P. O. Umtata, Transkei. 

Mr J. T. Seoka, P. O. Umtata, Transkei. 

Mr J. H. Matlhola, P. O. Umtata, Transkei. 

(k) St. Peters Theological Seminary: 

Rev. B. F. Connor, O. P., P. O. Box 10, Hammanskraal, Tvl. 

3. INDIVIDUALS AND GUESTS: 

Rev. R. Bruckner, P. O. Box 23628, Joubert Park, Tvl. 

Dr J. W. de Gruchy, S. A. C. C., P. O. Box 31190, Braamfontein, 
Johannesburg. 

Rev. M. V. D. Lila, Mount Ayliff Hospital, P. O. Mount Ayliff, 
Natal. 

Miss Karin Schauert, Hamburg, Germany. 

Mr W. Weisse, Hamburg, Germany. 

Dr H. Zoom, T. E. F., Bromley, England. 

B. LECTURERS AND STAFF: 

Rev. G. H. W. Bacon, P. O. Box 65, Umtata, Transkei. 

Dr H.-J. Becken, Director, Missiological Institute, P/Bag 206, 
Mapumulo, Ntl. 

Dr A.-I. Berglund, L. T. C., P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 
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Prof. D. J. Bosch, UNIS A, 14th Str. 31, Menlo Park, Pretoria. 
Prof E. Brown, UNIZUL, P/Bag Kwa-Dlangezwa, Via Em- 
pangeni, Zululand. 

Dr M. Buthelezi, Lutheran Church, Sobantu Village, Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, Natal. 

Mr P. N. Dlamini, Registrar, P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Rev. S. P. Lediga, S. A. C. C., P. O. Box 31190, Braamfontein, 
Tvl. 

Rev. J. M. Kok, L. T. C., P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Rev. D. D. L. Makhathini, Prorector, P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, 
Natal. 

Rev. M. M. Makhaye, P. O. Box 228, Ladysmith, Natal. 

Rev. V. M. Mayatula, L. T. C., P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Rev. E. K. Mosothoane, St. Bede’s College, Umtata, Transkei. 
Rev. A. E. Nsibande, L. T. C. P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Dr K. Nurnberger, L. T. C., P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Mrs M. Nurnberger, L. T. C., P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Rev. A. Rabothata, P. O. Box 38, Khotso, Diepkloof, 
Johannesburg. 

Rev. H. Ratering, St. Mary’s, P. O. Ixopo, Natal. 

Miss S. Skavang, L. T. C. P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 

Miss P. Slungaard, Chief Hostess, P/Bag 206, Mapumulo, Natal. 
Rev. S. E. Serote, P. O. Box 40, Ga-Rankua, Pretoria. 

Rev. I. K. Shuuya, Paulinum, P. O. Otjimbingwe, S. W. A. 

Rev. A. R. Sprunger, AICA Correspondence Courses, P. O. Box 
31134, Braamfontein, Tvl. 

Dr T. Sundermeier, Associate Director, P/Bag 206, Mapumulo 
Natal. 


Rev. D. M. B. Tutu, T. E. F., Bromley, England. 

Dr M. Tuupainen, Administrative Secretary, P/Bag 206 
Mapumulo, Natal. ’ 


Rev. T. D. Verryn, Director, Ecumenical Research Unit, P. O. 
Box 17128, Groenkloof, Pretoria. 

Mr G. T. Zulu, Secretary, Missiological Institute, Private Bag 
206, Mapumulo, Natal. 
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